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RAINED MEN 



Big Money quick — the chance to more than double your salary — is offered to you now. Radio 
has leaped from the experimental stage to a gigantic industry, employing many, many thou- 
sands and loudly calling for Moke Trained Men to fill the Big-Pay jobs. 

Talking Pictures have taken the larger cities by storm and will sweep the entire country, 
opening up many new good jobs everywhere. Television now comes with even greater 
promise of a large number of good paying j obs and big profits for those who are prepared. 

Big Money Now! More to Come 

Here is an entirely new field of profitable employment — Big-Money Jobs — $2500 
—$3500 — $5000 and up, right now — lots of money easily made in spare time — 
increasing pay for you and more and more money as this new industry 
grows bigger and bigger. 

Answer the Call— Get Into Tlds 
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The “R.T.I.” famous “3 in 1” Home Training in Radio, Television 
and Talking Pictures makes it easy for men, young men and boys to 
get into this new field quickly. R. T. I. home trainingis practical 
and easy to understand. It trains your head and hands at the 
same time. Your opportunities for money-making are un- 

limited. Your age^amount of education* or experience make nodiiference. 

If you are interested and ambitious you can succeed. Are you willing to 
use a little spare time at home? That is all you need to quickly start 
making money with R. T. I. material and home training. Y ou will be 
ready for a good job or profitable businessofyourown, even before 
youfinishthetraining.Kemember — ifou leamathomein your spare 
time on actual equipment included in fine, bigoutfitasent youby 
R.T.I. R.T.I. with all its connections in the industry* keeps 
you ui>-to-date and pushing forward all the time. 

R. T« I. Wonderful Free Book 
Nothing Like It Ever Published 

No one can fully realize the amazing size and future 
growth of theRadio, Television, and Talking Picture 
industries unless they know all thefacts revealed in 
this R.T. I. book. Noexaggeration is necessary — 
the plain truth is astounding. It will open your 
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Mr. Schnell, Chief of the R. T. T. 
Staff, Is one of the ablest and best 
known radio men In America. He has 
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First to establish two way araeteur 
communication with Eurow. Former 
Traffic Manager of American Radio 
Relay League. Lieutenant Commander 
of the U. S. N. R. Inventor and designer 
of Radio apparatus. Consultant £ngl« 
neer to large Radio manufacturers. 

Assisting him Is the R.T.I. Advlmry 
Board, composed of men prominent In 
the Radio Industry,; 






eyes to thedawn of the greatestdevelopmentin 
the history of theworld — thevastnumberof 
new money-making jobs— ^normousspare- 
time profits — all within easy reach of am- 
bitious men. Sendforyour copy before 
this edition is exhausted. 
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Is Now Badio Cnglntsr Through 
R. Tn I. Training 

Today I am able to class myself as a Radio 
Engineer along with the leaders, and this is all 
due to the help of K. T. 1. 1 have been able to 
handleefllclently every radio problem with which 
Ihave come In contact. I cannot say too much In 
praise of R.T.I.,andanvman during to Improve 
himself can do nothing better than find out what 
this institution has to offer, and get started with 
their training. — H. E. Satterpield, Chief Radio 
Engineer. Western Air Express. Amarillo, Texas. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept.76-A 4806 St. Anthony Court, Chicago 

Send me Free and prepaid your BIG BOOK 
“Tune In On Big Pay” and full details of your 
three-in-one Home Training (without obligating 
me in any way). 
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WONDER STORIES 





I Couldn’t the Good Things ot 



Always outside of things 
— that's where I was just 
twelve short months ago, 
I just didn’t have the 
cash, that was all. No 
theatres, no parties, no 
good restaurants. No real 
enjoyment of life. I was 
just getting by, just ex- 
isting. What a difference 
today I I drive my own 
cor, have a good bank 
account, enjoy all the 
amusements I please. 



Life 



Then I Quit My Job and ** Found'* Myself! 



H ow does a man go about making more 
money? If I asked myself that ques- 
tion once, I asked it a hundred times I 
I know the answer now — you bet. I know 
the way good money is made, and I’m mak- 
ing it Gone forever are the days of cheap 
shoes, cheap clothes, walking home to save 
carfare, pinching pennies to make my salary 
last from one pay-day to the next one. I 
own one of the finest Radio stores you ever 
saw, and I get almost all the Radio service 
and repair work in town. The other Radio 
dealers send their hard jobs to me, so you 
can see how I stand in my line. 

But — it’s just a year ago that I was a 
poorly paid clerk. I was struggling along on 
a starvation salary until by_ accident my 
eyes were opened and I saw just what was 
the matter with me. Here’s the story of just 
how it happened. 



One of the big moments of my life fed 
come. I had just popped the fatal question, 
and Louise said, “Yes !’’ 

Louise wanted to go in and tell her father 
about it right away, so we did. He sort of 
grunted when we told him the news, and 
asked Louise to leave us alone. And, my 
heart began to sink as I looked at his face. 

“So you and Louise have decided to ggt 
married,” he said to me when we were alone. 
“Well, Bill, just listen to me. _ I’ve watched 
you often here at the house with Louise and 
I think you are a pretty good, upstanding 
young fellow. I knew your father and 
mother, and you’ve always had a good repu- 
tation here, too. But let me ask you just one 
question — ^how much money do you make?" 

“Twenty-eight a week,” I told him. 

He didn’t say a word— just wrote it down 
on a piece of paper. 

“Have you any prospects of a better job 
or a good raise some time soon?” he asked. 

“No, sir ; I can’t honestly say that I have,” 
I admitted. “I’m looking for something better 
all the time, though.” 

“Looking, eh ? How do you go about it ?” 

Well, that question stopped me. 

How did I ? I was willing to take a better 
job if I saw the chance, all right, but I cer- 
tainly fed laid no plans to make such a job 
for myself. When he saw my confusion he 
grunted. “I thought so,” he said. _ Then he 
held up some figures he’d been scribbling at. 

“I’ve just been figuring out your family 
budget. Bill, for a salary of twenty-eight a 
week. I’ve figured it several ways, so you 
can take your pick of the one you like best. 
Here’i Budget No. 1: I figure you can 



afford a very small unfurnished apartment, 
make your payments on enough plain, inex- 
pensive furniture to fix such an apartment 
up> pay your electricity, gas and water bills, 
buy just about one modest outfit of clothes 
for both of you once each year, and save 
three dollars a week for sickness, insurance, 
and emergencies. But you can’t eat. And 
you’ll have to go without amusements until 
you can get a good, substantial raise in 
salary.” 

I began to turn red as fire. 

“That budget isn’t so good after all," he 
said, glancing at me; “maybe Budget No. 2 
will sound better 

“That’s enough, Mr, Sullivan,” I said. 
“Have a heart. I can see things pretty clearly 
now; things I was kidding myself about be- 
fore, Let me go home and think this over.” 
And home I went, my mind in a whirl. 



if I had wanted to follow some other line of 
Radio besides building my own retail busi- 
ness, such as broadcasting, manufacturing, 
experimenting, sea operating, or any one of 
the score of lines they prepare you for. And 
to think that until that day I sent for their 
eye-opening book. I’d been wailing, “I never 
had a chance!” 



Now I’m making real money. Louise and 
I have been married six months, and there 
wasn’t any kidding about budgets by Mr. 
Sullivan when we stepped off, either. I’ll 
bet that today I make more money than the 
old boy himself, 

Here’s a real tip. You niay not be as bad 
off as I was. But, think it over— <ire you 
satisfied? Are you making enough money, 
at work that you like? Would you sign a 
contract to stay where you are now for the 
next ten years, making the same money? If . 

, , _ , . , , , not, you’d better be doing something about 

At home I turned the problem over and jt instead of drifting 

over in my mind I’d popM the question at ^his new Radio game is a live-wire field 
Louise on impulse without thinking it out ^ ^ ^ 

Everything ^ 20 different lines of Radio is fascina^g, ab- 

truth. I coulfe t see anything to do, any sorbing, well paid. The National Radio In- 
way to turn. But I had to have more money, stitute — oldest and largest Radio home-study 
I began to thumb the pages of a magazine school in the world— will train you inexpen* 
which lay on the table beside me. Suddenly sively in your own home to know Radio from 
an advertisement seemed almost to leap out A to Z and to increase your earnings in the 
at my eyes, an advertisement telling of big Radio field. 

opportunities for trained men to succeed in ^ake another tip-«o matter what your 
the great new Radio field. With the adyer- plans are, no matter how much or how uttle 
tisement was a coupon offering a big free i^ow about Radio — clip the coupon be- 

book full of information. I sent the coupon low and look their free book over. It is filled 
in and in a few feys, received a handsome interesting facts, figures, and photos, 

64-page bwk, printed in two colors, telling and the information it will give you is worth 
all about the opportunities m the Radio fie d ^ anybody’s timl You will 

and how a man can prepare quickly and easily pja^e yourself under no obligation-the book 
at home to take advantage of these oppor- jg jg giajiy sent to anyone who 

carefully, and ^a„tg jo know about Radio. Just address 
when I fimshed it I made my decision. j. gmith, President, National Radio Insri- 

What’s happened in the twelve months tute. Dept. OF-77, Washington, D. C 
since that day seems almost like a dream to 
me now. For ten of those twelve months p— — 

I’ve had a Radio business of my own! At ■ j. e. SMITH, Presldsnt, j 

first, of course, I started it as a little prop- ■ - I 

osition on the side, under the guidance of the j 0®f J" I 

National Radio Institute, the institution that { Please ’ send me your (54-paee free book, j 
gave me my Radio training. It wasn’t long • J" colors, givine all information j 

T . 1 ,. I about the opportunities in Radio and how I J 

^ ^tting so much to do in the learn quickly and easily at home to take | 

Radio line that I quit my measly little clerical I advantage of them. I understand this request I 

job and devoted ray full time to my Radio I p'aces me under no obligation, and that no } 

business. | ”*• 

Since that time I’ve gone right on up, al- I | 

ways under the watchful guidance of my I Address. } . 

friends at the National Radio Institute. They j xown state ! H 
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“Artificial lightning*’ be- 
ing developed in COYNE 
school. Spark of 500,000 
volts is shown jumping 
30 inches. This gigantic 
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THE WONDERS OF SLEEP 

By HUGO GERNSBAGK 

NE of the unexplored mysteries of the animal bllng), will awaken us; an unusual odor, such as that of 



H mechanism Is the phenomenon known as sleep. 

It Is, indeed, one of the greatest unexplored 
spheres of human knowledge. It is also rather 
strange that there is a dearth of literature on 
the subject, and that only of late have our 
psychological laboratories in the various uni- 
versities taken up the subject from a strictly scientific 
standpoint. 

There are various theories as to the causation of sleep. 
Some authorities believed that sleep is induced by the 
gradual accumulation of poisons in the system — that it is 
a form of auto-intoxication which benumbs our brains. 
Though a plausible theory, this, however, has been dis- 
proved by scientists. 

Another theory is that the brain simply tires, as muscles 
become fatigued; and upon its relaxing there ensues a 
suspension of Its activity; which is thus supposed to pro- 
duce the condition of sleep. 

Some years ago I tabulated a list of various forms of 
sleep, which may be classified roughly as follows: 

First, natural sleep; second, hypnotic sleep (it is of 
interest to note that sleep of this particular class dis- 
tinguishes itself from the others, in that the subject may 
sleep with the eyes open) ; third, sleep produced by blows 
or by fainting, called unconsciousness; fourth, narcotic 
sleep, as produced by means of drugs; fifth, hibernating 
sleep (found in many animals such as hears, etc.) which, 
in all probability, is nothing but hynotic sleep. 

As yet we have, from a scientific standpoint, only the 
slightest Idea of the mechanics of sleep; and It may take 
many hundreds of years before we understand the entire 
processes which take place when the mind goes to sleep. 
The problem is far more complicated than it is usually 
believed to be. 

Contrary to the usual belief, sleep does not suspend the 
workings of our various faculties. Even though we are 
asleep, we still hear, we still smell, we still feel, we can 
still taste and we can still see; although, usually, in the 
latter case only through the mind’s eye. 

In other words, even while we sleep, all of our faculties 
(with the possible exception of sight) remain alert. A 
slight touch will awaken us; an unusual sound, which need 
not he loud (as, for instance, that produced by mice nib- 



burning material, will also awaken us. All of this shows 
how complicated sleep really is. 

To prove this contention, many years ago I invented an 
apparatus which I termed the “Hypnoiioscope by which 
I undertook to prove that the sub-conscious mind never 
sleeps at all. This system, by the way, is being used by 
the United States Government at the Pensacola, Fla., naval 
training station; by this means students who have been 
backward in learning the Morse code are instructed in the 
code while they sleep, in the following manner. At the 
Pensacola station one will see them sleeping on their cots 
with helmets, resembling an aviator’s, over their heads; 
the inside of each helmet is fitted with regulation tele- 
phone receivers. Code is sent to them all night long, 
while they sleep; and it has been found that, in the sleep- 
ing condition, students learn the code who could never do 
so while awake. The answer is that, while the student 
sleeps, his sub-conscious mind is wide awake and there is 
nothing to distract it, as during waking hours. Conse- 
quently, the impression received on the auditory nerves 
through the telephone receivers is more effective in this 
manner. After the students have become used to the sys- 
tem, the sounds produced in the telephone receivers do not 
awaken them; and instruction continues at a rapid pace. 

An interesting point for psychologists to note here is 
that, if an “SOS” is sounded by code, the students all wake 
up instantly; again proving that the sub-conscious self 
never sleeps but is actually wide awake. 

How much sleep does a human system need? From pre- 
historic times, most animals and human beings have gone 
to sleep at sundown and awakened at sunrise. This is 
probably one of the real reasons for the habit of sleep. 

Recently in experiments made at Colgate University upon 
a number of students, it was found that, for all practical 
purposes, four hours of sleep seemed to be sufficient in 
most cases. Even one hour of sleep was enough In many 
cases to give real rest, providing the subject could catch 
a few more hours of sleep at a later time, and thus make 
up the loss. 

With electric light and artificial illumination. It seems 
certain that humanity may, during the next ten thousand 
years, gradually free Itself from excessive need of sleep 
and probably learn to get along with three or four hours’ 
repose, instead of the present seven or eight, 
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(.Illustration by Pout) 



Then something icy cold touched the back of my neck; and suddenly every vestige of strength 
seemed to be withdrawn from my body, leaving it numb and lifeless. 
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A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE 




TOP, Denniston! — For heaven's sake, stop! 
There’s somebody lying on the road ahead 
— just where it turns !” 

With a screeching of protesting brakes, 
and the dull grinding of rubber against 
stone, the large touring-car came to a sudden, sliding 
halt, in perilous proximity to the outer edge of the 
narrow mountain road; and its occupants, a party of 
four young men in hunting togs, piled out hurriedly. 
By the light of dawn they gathered about the still 
figure of a man, lying on his face in 
the dust. 

Evidently the unfortunate fellow 
had been the victim of an atrocious 
assault, for the uncovered part of his 
strong body was a mass of bruises, 
half-healed welts and criss-cross cuts 
such as viciously applied whip-lashes 
would leave; the ends of his fingers 
were raw and covered with congealed 
blood, the nails of several being com- 
pletely torn off. 

He appeared to be dead; for his 
body was quite cold to the touch. But 
the coldness might have been due in 
part to the icy mountain air, against 
which his meager costume furnished 
inadequate protection. He was dressed 
in nothing but two wide belts of violet-colored leather, 
laced in front, one about his chest and one about his 
loins, to the latter of which a pair of very short pants, 
like athletic trunks, was attached. There were very 
heavy metallic clasps riveted into the back of each belt, 
the purpose of which was not apparent. 

“Poor devil!” one of the hunters commented, pity- 
ingly. “I wonder what, in the name of wonders, he was 
doing in this icy, uninhabited wilderness, dressed like 
that? And look at those queer, laced boots he is wear- 
ing: The way they’re cut up, he must have been 
traveling many miles - 
over sharp rocks.” 

“Looks to me like some 
kind of circus performer 
in that rig,” another of 
the party remarked 
thoughtfully. “Chances 
are somebody had it in 
for him, kidnapped him 
from the show, brought 
him out here somewhere, 
beat him up and dumped 
him. The work of a gang. 

I’d say. What do you 
think, Denniston?” 

Frederick Denniston, a 
journalist, the owner of 
the automobile, was down 
on his knees, carefully 
examining the uncon- 
scious man in his quick 
and efficient manner. He 
gave a sudden exclama- 
tion. “Why, he’s still 
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O UR readers are probably all acquainted with 
that masterpiece of science fiction “Below 
the Infra-Red." Now we offer our readers a 
further delight from this author, in the present 
story. 

Mr. Bauer himself calls the present story his 
best work, and the editors after reading the story 
can heartily agree with him. 

Here we have a swiftly moving tale of the ad- 
ventures of two intrepid explorers into the un- 
known dangers of the earthy interior. They 
had hoped to drive a tunnel clear through the 
earth, but instead they came upon something so 
remarkable and experienced such mysterious 
things that even to the teller of the story, they 
escape belief. 

Mr. Bauer as the narrator of tales of strange 
places and strange events has few equals. And 
though, to the unthinking person, the present 
story may be unbelievable, yet by the magic of 
words, Mr, Bauer convinces us against our own 
will. 



alive 1 Here, give me a hand, some of you fellows! 
There’s only one thing to do, take him back to Denver 
to a hospital as quick as we can. I know none of you 
will mind if we postpone our trip until tomorrow.” 

There was an instant and unanimous assent to this. 
And a few minutes later they had wrapped the unfor- 
tunate man in blankets and coats, and were traveling 

back to the capital city of Colorado in all haste. 
***>(!* 

“He’s been badly manhandled, and has been through 
an extraordinary amount of over- 
exertion and exposure,” the hospital 
surgeon diagnosed. “But with his 
build and constitution he’ll be O.K. 
inside of ten days.” 

This was good news to the hunters, 
and before they left the hospital they 
had jointly arranged that their un- 
known charge was to have the best 
care that money could buy. 

It was quite natural, of course, that 
when, about a week later, the four 
men returned from their successful 
hunting trip, they should motor at 
once to the hospital. 

“He’s almost as good as new,” the 
doctor answered to their eager in- 
quiries. “All he needs now is plenty 
of good food, and air and sunshine somewhere out in 
the country.” 

Denniston beamed delightedly. 

“And I’ve got the very place for him — ^my bachelor 
home, three miles out of town. He can get all the fresh 
air and sunshine he wants, and Mrs. Hall, my house- 
keeper, is the best cook in Denver.” 

The surgeon nodded approvingly. 

“Fine ! And perhaps you’ll have better luck than any 
of us at the hospital in finding out his identity, and just 
what had been happening to him previous to your dis- 
^ covery of him. Beyond 
stating that he is an 
American, and that his 
name is Ned Gothram, 
he has been about as 
communicative as my pet 
skeleton. The fellow is a 
mystery, if ever there 
was one. I’d give a lot to 
hear his story.” 

An Unparalleled 
Undertaking 

'HE stag dinner at 
Frederick Dennis- 
ton’s bachelor home in 
honor of his convalescent 
guest, Ned Gothram, was 
a perfect success. Be- 
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sides the host and Goth- 
ram only three others, 
the hunting companions 
of Denniston, had been 
invited, and all of them 
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had thoroughly enjoyed the excellent viands provided 
by Mrs. Hall, the j<Jurnalist’s treasured housekeeper 
and cook. At the end of the meal the host rose to his 
feet, and proposed a toast to the health of his con- 
valescent guest, which his three friends enthusiastically 
seconded. 

In answer to the toast, and amidst expectant silence, 
Ned Gothram rose to his full height of six feet and five 
inches, and faced them gravely. His sonorous voice 
was vibrant with feeling when he spoke. 

“Gentlemen — friends,” he began slowly, “I feel that 
any words of mine would be quite inadequate to ex- 
press my appreciation of what you have done for me. 
I only hope that sometime in the future I shall be able 
to reciprocate, in a small measure a least, your wonder- 
ful help and kindness to me.” 

Denniston raised his hand in a deprecatory gesture. 

“My dear fellow, what my friends here and I were 
privileged to do for you, you would have equally done 
in our place, I’m sure of that. So please don’t mention 
it. And we don’t want you to feel under the slightest 
obligation to us. We did only what was our plain duty.” 

There was a unanimous and emphatic assent from 
the others. 

Gothram nodded, and his deep-lying, dark gray eyes 
shone out at them in warm friendliness and gratitude. 

“That’s the true Christian way of looking at it,” he 
agreed. “But there’s one thing which, I hope, you’ll 
allow me to do — for I feel that it’s your right to know 
— ^and that is, to tell you my story. It is, however, so 
utterly incredible and fantastic, that I doubt if any of 
you will believe a word of it!” 

His glance passed from one to another, and he smiled 
sadly. In that moment it seemed to the others that the 
deep lines of suffering in his intellectual face were sud- 
denly accentuated, and his strong mouth compressed, 
as if to prevent a sob from escaping. 

“But, my dear fellow — ” Denniston protested, “you 
are under no obligation to tell your story, you know, 
unless you especially want to. As a journalist and 
writer, I confess I’m intensely interested, and so are 
my friends here. But I’m also sure that none of us 
would think for a moment of prying into your private 
affairs.” 

Again there was a unanimous assent from Dennis- 
tcm’s three friends. 

Gothram’s eyes thanked them. “I shall be only too 
glad to tell you my story,” he said simply. 

“In that case let’s go to the den, and make ourselves 
comfortable,” Denniston invited, and led the way. 

When they were all established in various easy chairs, 
equipped with smoking material, and when the fire in 
the spacious fire-place began to crackle pleasantly with 
the addition of a new log, all eyes turned expectantly to 
Gothram. He sat hunched forward in his chair, staring 
at the fire, and his wide, bulging brow was corrugated 
with concentrated thought as he evidently arranged the 
details of his story in his mind. Then, without preamble, 
he began ; 

S OME time ago I conceived a wonderful idea ! Listen, 
and learn into what utterly strange situations, fan- 
tastic adventures, and terrible misfortunes an idea may 
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lead one ! 

To be brief, my unprecedented idea was the complete 
piercing of the Earth, a matter of some 7,925 miles, by 
means of a vertical shaft; thereby connecting the ap- 
proximate geographical center of the United States with 
a point near its antipodes* in Asia, providing the 
most direct route of communication between the two 
continents. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out what immense 
advantages such an intercontinental route would have 
over all surface routes, whether on the sea, or the land, 
or by air, if it could be made a reality. And it was 
this very thing that I proposed to do. 

My idea was the result of an accidental discovery. 

Ever since my college days I have been a dabbler in 
the sciences, especially in chemistry and electricity, and, 
being a man of independent means and a bachelor, I 
indulged in my hobby to the full. Thus it is perhaps 
not surprising that I followed the lead of many eminent 
scientists, and tried to find a means of disrupting the 
atom and liberating its immense energy. 

I did not succeed in disrupting the atom. But one 
day I did make a monumental discovery. 

To ease my mind from too much concentrated appli- 
cation to my atomic researches, I decided one day to 
play at haphazard experimenting, as I frequently did. 
There was a large block of granite in my laboratory, 
and I idly amused myself by alternately spraying this 
with various chemical mixtures and then concentrating 
upon the sprayed area a reflected stream of electric 
waves of a very high frequency. 

Imagine my surprise, when suddenly the entire 
sprayed area, about six inches square, dissolved into a 
gray-colored gas, and rose to the very ceiling of the 
room I 

The chemicals had soaked into the granite to a depth 
of a quarter of an inch, and every bit of the treated 
rock had disappeared cleanly, as if it had been chiselled 
out. Through mere chance I had stumbled upon a most 
remarkable discovery ! I bored clean through the great 
block of granite in my laboratory inside of a few min- 
utes, and vaporized pieces of flint and of quartzite, and 
other minerals I had found. 

That night I was unable to go to sleep. I tried to 
realize just what my discovery was worth. I visualized 
the entire mining industry revolutionized. Tunneling 
would become mere child’s play, without drilling and 
without dynamite. The hardest rocks could be evapor- 
ated with ease. 

And then, from somewhere in the outer void, the 
idea came into my mind — an idea so gigantic that its 
possibilities staggered me. 

At first I rejected it as a mere fantastic dream. But 
as time went on the thought gradually fascinated me 
more and more. I decided to keep my discovery of 
rock dissolution a secret, and to carry out my immense, 
unparalleled project. 

Just about this time my orphan nephew, Teddy Crans- 
ton, came back from college. He was the son of one of 
my sisters, and since her death I had been his guardian. 
He had just obtained his diploma as mechanical en- 



* On the directly opposite side of the earth. 
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gineer, and I knew that he would be an invaluable aid 
e, to me in building the machine I had in mind. 

When I confided my idea and plans to him, he thought 
at first that I was joking. But when I finally convinced 
him that I was serious, he was wildly enthusiastic. 

“Great Jupiter — what a whale of a project!” he 
exulted. “Let’s get started right away, Uncle Ned.” 
That was Teddy all over. Full to the tips with youth- 
ful strength and energy, and ready to go at a w'ord. 

Of course, we both realized fully that for such a 
prodigious undertaking it would be absolutely necessary 
for me to interest some of the most prominent capital- 
ists in the country. And we likewise knew that, in 
order to interest capital, we had to show them something 
concrete and practical, or they would not consider the 
proposition for a moment. Therefore we proceeded to 
“show” them. 

No sooner had we finished our drawings and blue 
prints, than I ordered material for the construction of 
the machine we had designed. When this arrived, I 
engaged a number of skilled and discreet machinists, 
and hired Teddy to boss them. Naturally we did not 
take the workingmen into our confidence, but since I 
paid them exceptionally well, they did not seem to mind 
the secrecy, thinking, no doubt, that Teddy and I were 
two invention cranks who must be humored. 

The work progressed rapidly, and in a little over six 
months of intense labor the great machine was standing 
completed upon the very spot at which it was to descend 
into the mysterious interior of the Earth. 

CHAPTER II 

Into the Unknown 

T he workmen had all departed, and Teddy and 
I stood before the huge machine we had built, 
viewing our handiwork with intense pride. I 
will not tire you with a description of mechanical details. 
Suffice it to say that the Penetrator — we had named it 
that — was formed like a great projectile. It was stand- 
ing upright upon the heavy concrete floor where it had 
been built, and its height, from its flaring base to the tip 
of its oval-shaped head, was forty-five feet, its diameter 
being one-third of that. 

In the massive base of the Penetrator the disintegrat- 
ing apparatus was located, and its extreme upper point 
terminated in a short shaft, to which a large, three- 
bladed propeller was attached. This was driven by a 
high-speed electric motor, and was designed, during the 
process of penetration, to hurl to the surface the vapor- 
ized rock which escaped upward through perforations 
in the flared base. But the most peculiar part of the 
Penetrator was its climbing mechanism: .a massive, 
square-sided ring of steel plate, surrounding the ma- 
chine at about three-quarters of its height, and divided 
into four sectors by four gaps at right angles to each 
other, in each of which a great cog-wheel with eight 
massive teeth was located. As the Penetrator descended 
into the earth, four special disintegrating nozzles auto- 
matically formed holes in the sides of the shaft into 
which the teeth of the cog-wheels engaged. 

Thus, by means of its eight electric motors, the climb- 
ing apparatus could raise the machine up or lower it. 



either automatically or by direct contrcd. Of course, 
during penetration it worked automatically, lowering 
the Penetrator as fast as the rock at its base was dis- 
integrated and vaporized. 

Our great adventure was at hand ! 

“Do you realize that this is apt to be a dangerous, 
and even fatal venture ?” I said to my nephew seriously. 

He nodded indifferently, keeping his admiring gaze 
fixed on the Penetrator. “Of course I do. Uncle Ned. 
But that makes it all the more fascinating! Question 
before the house is : when do we start ? I’m anxious to 
go.” 

It was the true pioneer spirit, and my heart warmed 
to him as never before. I knew right then and there 
that I could never have picked a better traveling com- 
panion. He would be absolutely dependable under any 
conditions and in any emergency; of that I felt sure. 

“Well, you’re not any more anxious to go than I am,” 
I told him laughingly. “All we need is to take aboard 
some water and provisions against any possible emer- 
gency. Let’s start right now.” 

He gave an enthusiastic college yell, and then ran 
towards the house at full speed, in search of old Stubbs, 
my man of all work. In less than half an hour we were 
ready to start. An amusing incident happened then. 
Old Stubbs, on the point of stepping out of the control 
room, which was situated just under the dome, stopped 
to stare suspiciously at the complicated apparatus on 
the Wcdls and ceiling, and at the intricacies of the control 
board and the control table in front of it. 

He frowned heavily, and scratched his gray head. 

“Mebbe you know what you’re doin’, Mr. Ned,” he 
said dubiously. “But — I dunno. Somethin’ tells me 
there’s goin’ to be trouble with all that there new- 
fangled contraption. Yessir — ^there’s sure goin’ to be 
trouble.” 

Both Teddy and I laughed heartily because of the 
doleful expression on the old man’s wrinkled, kindly 
face. 

“Rubbish!” I declared confidently. “I don’t expect 
the slightest trouble, Stubbs. So, don’t worry. At any 
rate, we’ll let you know by radio in case anything should 
happen to go wrong.” 

But Stubbs was not at all convinced by my confidence, 
and after we had shaken his hand in go^-by, and I 
had given him his final instructions, he passed out to 
the elevator in the construction frame still shaking his 
head and muttering to himself. 

Teddy and I looked at each other and grinned 
amusedly. But if in that moment I could have seen into 
the future — 

(At this point an expression of intense pain passed 
over the face of the narrator, and he put one hand over 
his eyes as if to shut out some awful sight. But after a 
few moments he managed to control his emotions, and 
^continued). 

I started the synthetic generator, tested it to my satis- 
faction,. and told Teddy to clamp down the manhole 
door. My hand trembled as I pressed down the lever 
that controlled one of the large switches in the compart- 
ment immediately beneath the control room. Then, 
while Teddy watched me fascinatedly, I pressed home 
three other levers in rapid succession. 
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Down! Down! Down! 

A TREMOR passed through the Penetrator — we 
felt it sinking — 

“It works ! It works !” yelled Teddy delightedly, and 
in his exuberant joy began to dance a jig. 

For a few minutes both of us were kept busy ; I at 
the control board and table, ■ and Teddy at various 
mechanisms about the room. But when presently I 
glanced at the dials of the two recording depth meters, 
I literally gaped with amazement. Unless both instru- 
ments were inaccurate, the Penetrator had descended to 
a depth of six hundred feet in four minutes! 

Teddy, who was as much astonished as I, made a 
quick computation on a handy pad. “Great Jupiter! 
That means that we are traveling into the earth at the 
rate of almost forty-two miles a day !” he cried exul- 
tantly. 

This speed, of course, exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. Further calculation on Teddy’s part re- 
veled the fact that at this rate it would take approxi- 
mately six and one-half months to complete the 7,925 
mile long shaft. 

Down! down! down! 

“How far down do you intend to go this trip. Uncle 
Ned?” Teddy inquired, when, after the first hour, we 
had reached a depth of nine thousand feet. 

I pointed to the dials of the two thermostats on the 
control board, which were registering an outside tem- 
perature of 122 degrees. 

“As soon as I have found out with absolute certainty 
whether or not the temperature increases beyond a cer- 
tain depth,” I replied. 

“Hm ! doesn’t look to me as if that temperature in- 
crease theory of about one degree for every sixty feet 
of depth holds good in this particular neighborhood,” 
Teddy commented sceptically, gazing at the thermostat 
dials. “According to the scientists the outside tempera- 
ture should now be 222 degrees instead of 122.” 

I glanced at the depth meters, which now recorded 
10,000 feet. 

“Yes, but even at that, the actual outside tempera- 
ture must be several degrees less than indicated,” I 
reminded him, “because the disintegrating process itself 
generates quite a little heat. But let’s wait and see.” 

I looked at the thermometer, and found that it reg- 
istered an inner temperature of 105 degrees. “Turn on 
the cooling plant, will you, Teddy?” I suggested. “It’s 
getting rather stuffy in here.” 

“I thought you’d soon get hot under the collar, uncle 
o’ mine,” he said laughingly, as he threw the switch of 
the small motor pump, which quickly sent a refrigerat- 
ing mixture through several copper coils about the 
room. In a very few minutes the temperature of the 
control room was down to 85 degrees, and the thermo- 
static control cut out the motor. ^ 

Down! down! down! Hour after hour; mile after 
mile! 

Teddy and I, lunching at the edge of the control 
table, glanced at the instruments on the control board 
behind it, found that we were almost three and one- 
half miles down, and that the outside temperature was 
now 125 degrees. For the preceding quarter of an hour 
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this had been maintained steadily. 

“How about it now. Uncle Ned?” my nephew asked, 
chewing busily. 

“I think we’ll keep on just a little longer,” I replied 
thoughtfully. “I have to be quite sure about that tem- 
perature proposition, you know, or I’ll never be able to 
interest capital in my scheme.” 

“Well, there’s one thing they can never kick about,” 
he commented. “They’ll save billions by not having to 
timber or concrete the shaft.” 

“That is a most important item,” I agreed smilingly. 
“It’s a happy coincidence that the disintegrating process 
changes the rock at the edges to a glass-like hardness. 
And, besides, the process does not crack nor disturb 
the rock in the least. That’s another immense advantage 
over the mining method of drilling and blasting.” 
“It’s that all right,” Teddy agreed. “But say — ^hadn’t 
we better radio a message of good cheer to old Stubbs ? 
He might already be thinking of notifying our sorrow- 
ing relatives.” 

“By all means, cheer him up,” I agreed laughingly. 
Whistling happily, he cut in the radio set, while I 
turned back to my business of controlling the Penc- 
trator. ^ 

The Catastrophe 

T eddy had just passed into the tiny pantry which 
immediately adjoined the control room, when sud- 
denly, without the slightest warning, the floor of the 
room seemed literally to drop away from my feet. All 
the blood from my body seemed to rush up into my 
brain with a terrific resistless force. There was a 
frightful roaring in my ears, and a pressure in my head 
as though it would burst asunder. My legs and lower 
body felt cold and dead. I had a blurred vision of 
Teddy staggering in from the pantry — heard his voice 
as if from an immense distance — 

With all the power of my will I struggled to my feet. 
Then a tremendous jar — a crushing of my body under 
an awful weight — and then an all-obliterating blackness 
overwhelmed my mind. . . 

By slow degrees a humming soimd penetrated to my 
consciousness. For a long time I lay prostrate and 
dazed, listening to it, and wondering where I was and 
why my head felt so dull and my body so leaden. Gradu- 
ally, very gradually, gleams of memory began to flicker 
into the dark recesses of my mind. And then suddenly, 
with a sort of painful stab, my mind leaped back to that 
awful drop through space — 

By an intense effort of my will, I forced my bruised, 
protesting body to my knees and looked anxiously 
around for my nephew. He lay in a huddled heap in 
the shadow of the control table, and a sob rose to my 
lips at the thought that he was dead. I forced my pain- 
racked limbs to drag me to his side, and managed to 
turn him onto his back, so that the light of the single 
remaining electric globe shone on him. 

Blood was flowing from a deep scalp wound, where 
his head had evidently struck the sharp edge of a steel 
table leg. Trembling with anxiety I pressed my ear to 
his heart and sobbed for joy when I found that it was 
still beating. By means of the rigid chair and the table, 
I managed to pull myself to my feet, and staggered into 
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the kitchenette for the emergency kit. As I was finishing 
the dressing of his wound, Teddy regained conscious- 
ness. With my aid he managed to sit up. . 

“What in Jupiter happened, Uncle Ned?” he asked 
dazedly, putting a hand to the bandage on his head. “I 
felt the floor dropping away from under my feet, and 
was coming in to see what was the matter — and then 
something, some great force, seemed to land squarely 
on top of me, and smashed me to the floor. That’s all 
I remember.” 

I told him that my experience had been similar to his, 
and helped him to his feet. By common impulse our 
gaze went to the depth meters, and what we saw there 
rooted us to the spot as if we were paralyzed. 

Both depth meters indicated a depth of sixty-five 
miles ! 

“Great Jupiter — what a drop!” Teddy breathed in 
awe. 

“It’s impossible! It can’t be true!” I said dazedly. 
“There must be some mistake. We just dropped into 
some sort of cavity in the earth, and when we struck, 
the instruments were jarred out of order.” 

“But you’re all wrong, Uncle Ned,” Teddy disagreed. 
“I recollect the speed of that drop. If we had hit any- 
thing hard at that velocity, the Penetrator would have 
been a mass of splinters, and neither one of us would 
be here to tell the tale.” He put a hand to his head and 
grimaced with pain. 

“We did strike something, though,” I persisted. 
“That was what knocked both of us unconscious. And 
that’s the very reason why I think that the depth 
meters are wrong. It seemed hardly more than a couple 
of minutes from the time when I felt the floor of the 
control room dropping away from my feet, until I was 
hurled to the floor by some great weigh^the power of 
momentum no doubt, due to the fact that the Penetra- 
tor had struck something. The Penetrator could not have 
dropped over sixty miles in that short space of time.” 

T^dy made a quick calculation upon the pad on the 
control table, and presently turned to me. “I remember 
the formula, and here is the result: It took us very 
nearly two minutes and twenty-two seconds to drop the 
sixty mil^,” he announced triumphantly. “The average 
speed must have been terrific. No doubt the outside 
wall of the Penetrator was fairly sizzling from the fric- 
tion of the increasingly heavy air. If it hadn’t been for 
that insulation between the two walls we would have 
been fried alive, I guess.” 

“All that may be quite true,” I admitted thoughtfully. 
“But don’t forget that your formula doesn’t take into 
consideration the retarding effect of the increasingly 
dense air, to say nothing of the cuplike base of the 
Penetrator, which must have acted like a sort of para- 
chute. If we did drop sixty miles, you may be sure 
that it took a bit longer than two minutes and twenty 
odd seconds. But there is one thing certain — ^we did 
strike something ; because the Penetrator is at rest.” 

Despite his pain Teddy grinned at me. 

“Good logic. Uncle Ned,” he admitted. “But I bet 
a dozen new socks we struck something very, very soft, 
or we would be angels by now.” 

Again I became aware of the humming sound above, 
and realized that it was the great exhaust fan. I shut 



it off, and with sudden thought tried the disintegrating 
apparatus, listening through the acoustic tube. After a 
minute or so I disconnected the switch of the disinteg- 
rator and turned to Teddy. 

“Whatever we struck has absolutely ruined the dis- 
integrating apparatus.” I announced. “No doubt the 
base has been completely smashed.” 

After a short consultation we decided to open the 
manhole and find out where we had landed. 

CHAPTER III 

Trapped in the Depths 

V ERY, very carefully we loosened the clamps of 
the manhole door. And presently a peculiar odor, 
hauntingly familiar somehow, penetrated to us. 
However, the odor appeared not to interfere with our 
breathing, and we loosened the clamps still more, ex- 
pecting every moment an avalanche of water, or pos- 
sibly mud, to enter. 

The manhole was open at last, and we stared out into 
a region of impenetrable blackness. But there was an 
atmosphere. And while it was peculiarly heavy, it did 
not materially interfere with our breathing. 

“By Jonah!” I cried, as sudden realization came to 
me. “That smell — I believe — quick! Teddy, get me 
that long extension light, will you?” 

With willing alacrity my nephew wonderingly 
brought the light, and I lowered it quickly over the 
edge of the manhole, illuminating a wide, dully gleam- 
ing surface. 

“Great Jupiter — we’re afloat on a subterranean sea!” 
Teddy cried. 

I said nothing; but quickly passed my index finger 
over the near surface of the machine and smelled of it. 
Without a word I held my finger under Teddy’s nose. 
Then we stared at each other in amazement. 

The Penetrator was floating vertically upon an ocean 
of crude oil! 

A thought struck Teddy and he laughed. 

“Let’s incorporate right now. Uncle Ned, and form a 
rival company to Universal Oil,” he suggested. “All we 
have to do is to drop down pumps and a pipe line, of 
sixty-five miles, and we’ll be ready to supply the world. 
How does that strike you ?” 

“Fine !” I said ironically. “It ought to be easy. But 
supposing we shelve the oil business for the present, 
and think about getting back to the surface. How does 
that strike you ?” 

“Great!” he laughed. “I’d almost forgotten about 
that little matter. But — by the way — ^how do you ac- 
count for all this oil way down here below the surface. 
Uncle Ned?” 

“That’s a matter of conjecture, of course.” I replied 
thoughtfully. “However, the theory is that crude oil is 
due to the residue of fishes and other inhabitants of 
oceans during pre-human ages of the world. It is con- 
ceivable that, as the result of some great volcanic up- 
heaval, a deep crevice was opened in the earth at the 
bottom of some great body of water, precipitating its 
contents — water, fishes and all — into this place, which 
appears to be some sort of immense cavern. Here the 
creatures died, and from their decaying bodies this oil 
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was gradually formed.” 

“Sounds logical,” Teddy agreed. “But what do you 
suppose became of all the water ?” 

“I have an idea that most of it is right below this oil,” 
I replied. “That is, of course, if my theory is right. At 
any rate we’ll find out about the water right away.” 

In brief order, by means of a short length of three- 
inch pipe, and some wood, leather, and wire, I had 
fashioned a depth bucket, such as well-drillers use, and 
we lowered quickly to a depth of fifty feet. I pulled the 
siring of the trap, and a lot of air bubbles rose sluggishly 
to the surface, indicating that the bucket was filling. 

We soon had it up, and to my disgust it was filled to 
the top with the heavy, smelly oil. 

“Never mind,” I answered Teddy’s laugh of amuse- 
ment. “We’ll see the next time.” 

The next laugh was mine though, for from a depth 
of one hundred feet the bucket came up filled with 
fresh water. 

“We now have plenty of water and oil for our gen- 
erator, and can charge our batteries to our heart’s con- 
tent,” I commented. “The next thing is to travel until 
we find the shore of this lake or sea, or whatever it is, 
and try to discover some way back to the surface. At 
any rate, we can’t very well afford to stay here and 
twiddle our thumbs.” 

“But how, in the name of Jupiter, are we going to 
travel — build a boat or something?” Teddy asked cur- 
iously. “We haven’t any material.” 

“Let’s rest and recuperate for a while,” I suggested 
“And while we do. I’ll tell you my scheme.” 
***** 

Five hours later we were under way. Our manner 
of locomotion was unique, to say the very least. It 
will be remembered that the Penetrator had four great 
climbing cog-wheels of eight huge teeth each, and it was 
these wheels which we utilized for the purpose of pro- 
pelling the great, clumsy machine over the strange sea 
of crude oil. 

During our terrific fall one of the great cog-wheels 
had become completely smashed, and in consequence 
the main fuse of the climbing apparatus had blown, 
fortunately stopping it, and thus saving the rest from 
damage. The broken wheel was almost in line with the 
manhole, which was again lucky for us. We discon- 
nected it and the one next to it from the circuit, and 
connected the two on the opposite side in such manner 
that they could act on the heavy oil, and propel the 
Penetrator forward, acting similarly to the paddles of 
a river steamer, while a slight change in the adjustment 
of the wheels enabled us to steer our craft. 

While I managed our clumsy craft, Teddy took 
his station at the open manhole, to the side of which we 
had clamped an improvised search light of a cluster of 
high-power nitrogen lamps and a large silvered lamp 
shade. He was the captain, so to speak, and I was chief 
engineer. 

By means of a small compass, I steered in a general 
westerly direction. This might appear ridiculous at that 
depth in the earth. But it was really the only way of 
getting somewhere, and prevented us from running in 
circles. Meanwhile both of us amused ourselves with 
guessing what we would find at the end of our voyage. 



STORIES 

TKe Flying Mystery 

W E had been traveling thus for a number of hours, 
when a sudden shout from my nephew called me 
quickly to his side. He was staring intently at some- 
thing high up, far ahead of us. 

“What’s the matter? What are you looking at?” I 
inquired, curiously. 

He shook his head and frowned perplexedly. 

“I don’t exactly know. Uncle Ned,” he said, “but 
I could almost swear that just a moment ago I saw 
something move, way up there — something like a large 
white bat — just beyond the ray of the searchlight,” 

I leaned back and laughed uproariously. 

“A bat ! And at this depth in the earth. That’s the 
best joke I’ve heard for a long time, Teddy!” 

He grinned somewhat sheepishly, but kept on staring 
into the mysterious shadows far ahead of us. 

“It does sound rather ridiculous,” he admitted. “But 
at the same time — ^There 1 there ! — don’t you see it ?” he 
interrupted himself excitedly, “ — ^about forty-five de- 
grees up and straight ahead of us ?” 

With both hands I shaded my eyes from the glare of 
the searchlight, and gazed intently to where hj( pointed. 
For a few moments I could discern nothing. Then I 
saw it — a whitish, fluttering object, which the reflection 
from our searchlight’s beam revealed indistinctly in the 
surrounding gloom. 

To say that I was amazed would be putting it mildly. 
For some minutes I was unable to do anything but peer 
silently at that inexplicable phenomenon. A bat or bird 
down here? It was utterly beyond reason. Undoubtedly 
it was some sort of flying creature, for as my sight be- 
came better adjusted, I could distinctly see the slow 
beat of its white wings. But the peculiar thing about 
it was the fact that, with relation to the Penetrator, it 
appeared to be stationary. Quite obviously it was going 
in the same direction as we, and at exactly the same 
speed. 

“Why, it’s impossible!” I said, when my astonish- 
ment finally allowed me to speak. “There can’t pos- 
sibly exist any living creature at this depth !” 

It was Teddy’s turn now to laugh. 

“Quite true, uncle o’ mine,” he chaffed. “True theo- 
retically, I admit. But there it is just the same, all 
argument and theory to the contrary. Question before 
the house is : What is it ? And why is it ?” 

I shook my head in bewilderment. “I haven’t the least 
idea. What do you think ?” 

“How about a pterodactyl, or some other one of those 
pre-historic fowls?” he hazarded . . . “Couldn’t it be 
one of those?” 

“Rubbish!” I snorted in disgust. “Just remember 
that those ‘pre-historic fowls,’ as y^ call them, were 
carnivora.* What possible animal food could they find 
to live on down here, sixty-five miles below the surface 
of earth? Try again.” 

Teddy frowned thoughtfully, peering ahead at the 
object under discussion. He threw out his hands in a 
giving gesture. 

“I don’t know, of course,” he admitted, "and one 
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guess is as good as another; but isn’t it possible there 
might be other animals down here on which they feed?” 

“Sure, why not?” I mocked. “Soon we’ll come to a 
cabbage patch, with rabbits and things in it, and there’ll 
be a house or two, and some hearty farmer and his 
buxom wife will be calling to us to stay and have lunch 
with them.” 

With that I left Teddy to his speculations, and went 
back to my difficult task of running and directing my 
awkward vessel on its uncertain course, wondering 
meanwhile what and where our destination would be, 
and if we would ever be able to return again to our own 
world. Or would we, I thought, die a miserable death 
down there in that subterranean world of unknown 
dangers ? 

An hour or so later Teddy called to me again. 

“A strange thing happened just now,” he announced, 
animatedly. “I was watching that thing ahead, when 
suddenly a long, thin ray of greenish-white light flashed 
from it four or five times in rapid succession. And 
almost immediately afterwards there was a similar flash- 
ing somewhere far ahead, as if there was another one 
of them, and they were signalling to each other.” 

“Signalling!” I snorted incredulously. “Maybe it’s 
an underground mail-plane,” I jadded, sarcastically, 
“signalling to the aerodrome that it’s going to land.” 

“Great Jupiter!” cried Teddy, suddenly, gazing at 
me in strange excitement, “I believe — ” Then, evidently 
anticipating further ridicule on my part, he caught him- 
self, and went back to his business of looking ahead for 
land. 

I wondered in amusement what new idea had come 
into his fertile mind. Then I resumed my fruitless 
speculation about how we were going to get back to the 
surface. Impatiently I wished that we might land some- 
wh^e, and find out the why and the how of things. 

CHAPTER IV 
An Incredible Discoverjii 
“T AND ahead!” 

I ^ At Teddy’s long-awaited, welcome call I 
rushed to his side, and together we viewed the 
strange shore ahead, which, in a startlingly vivid white 
cliff formation, rose from that black ocean of oil like a 
world of spirits from the darkness of night. Its lofty 
walls reached to unfathomable heights, and on either 
side it stretched its ghostly arms until it shaded into 
impenetrable gloom beyond the range of our searchlight. 

As we drew nearer, it was plainly evident that there 
was no beach, such as the waves of water on the surface 
form, simply because down here there was no wind, 
and consequently no motion existed in this strange sea 
of oil and water. 

“It’ll be difficult to find a landing, I suppose,” I said 
to Teddy. “We’ll have to nose in very carefully and see 
what we can discover.” 

Very slowly we worked the Penetrator around a low 
peninsula which jutted out like a long, white and curved 
arm, into the tiny bay which it partly enclosed. Foot 
by foot we eased the great machine into the innermost 
curve of the peninsula, where there was a rocky shelf 
which, in my opinion, would make an ideal landing 



place; provided, of course, the deep draft of the Pene- 
trator allowed it to approach closely enough. But ap- 
parently at that point the white cliff dropped straight 
down into the depths, for, with the motors completely 
stopped, our clumsy vessel finally bumped gently against 
the rock shelf without having touched bottom once. 

By means of a small extension ladder, which we laid 
from the lip of the manhole to the shore, we landed 
quickly, fastening the Penetrator to projections in the 
rock. And now that the motors and the climber ma- 
chine were stopped, we perceived that the silence was 
profound — ^a tomb-like silence, which, in some indefin- 
able manner which neither of us could explain, seemed 
menacing. 

“I wonder what became of our friend, the bat?” 
Teddy said, musingly, staring into the deep shadows 
overhead. “Do you know. Uncle Ned, I think we were 
very foolish to come without weapons. I have a queer 
feeling that from somewhere in that darkness about us 
something is watching us with hostile intentions.” 

“Rubbish!” I answered. “What, in Jonah’s name, 
would we do with any weapons down here where there 
isn’t an)Tthing to shoot at? You’re letting your imagina- 
tion run away with you again, Teddy. Whatever it was 
has no doubt been scared away by our coming, and 
chances are we’ll never see it again.” 

After eating a substantial lunch, we equipped our- 
selves with a canteen full of water and our powerful 
flashlights, together with some extra batteries, and 
started out on an exploring trip. We left the search- 
light turned on and struck inland along the avenue of 
its powerful beam, which we had directed straight 
towards the great cliff walls beyond the strip of plateau 
on which we were standing. 

It was rather rough going, for the rock was very un- 
even, and as sharp and hard as glass. Apart from its 
color it reminded me of obsidian and of lava. Small 
pieces of it which our feet happened to strike gave off 
clear musical sounds. 

“These rocks would be great for a xylophone.” Teddy 
commented jokingly. “When we have settled down for 
good down here, and I have a lot of spare time. I’ll 
build one and start a jazz band.” 

“Yes.” I said, falling in with his mood. “And you 
might be able to get your friend, Mr. Bat, to beat the 
drums for you.” 

We had traveled about a hundred yards or so, head- 
ing for a gap in the cliff, when suddenly a peculiar 
sound broke the sepulchral silence, and brought us to 
an abrupt halt. 

It was as if somewhere, a long distance away, in the 
direction of the cliff, an immense bell or gong had been 
struck, the unutterably deep tone of which trembled 
through the vastness of the cavern in a manner which 
was indescribably weird and awesome. 

“What in Jupiter’s name is that. Uncle Ned?” 
Teddy’s voice was tense with excitement, and his eyes 
shone eagerly as he stared in the direction of the strange 
sound. 

I shook my head bewilderedly. “You’ve got me. I 
haven’t the least idea what it can possibly be,” I con- 
fessed. “But undoubtedly it was due to some natural 
cause.” 
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We were at the black gap in the cHflE now, and dis- 
covered that it was not a gap at all, but the mouth of 
some other cavern or some passage piercing the vast 
white wall of stone. 

“It seems to me the sound we heard must have come 
from that opening,” I suggested. “It probably leads to 
another cave.” ' 

“Very likely,” Teddy agreed, “and maybe there we’ll 
also find the explanation for that flying mystery.” 
“Teddy, I’ve just about come to the conclusion that 
your white bat was merely an optical illusion on the 
part of both of us,” I said, thoughtfully. “It was prob- 
ably due to some defect or speck in one of the light 
globes, greatly magnified by the curved reflector.” 
“But you are evidently forgetting the flashes of green 
light, Uncle Ned,” said Teddy, grinningly. “Do specks 
generally signal to each other.” 

“You never can tell!” I answered, grinning back at 
him. “They might, at that!” 

A Vast City! 

W E switched our flashlights and entered the 
black opening in the cliff. A current of fresh air 
met us, indicating that there was a space or passage 
somewhere beyond, which might possibly connect with 
the surface. Otherwise, how could this current of fresh 
air be explained? 

It was an irregular, zig-zagging passage in which we 
found ourselves, evidently following a natural cleavage 
between two rock formations, and the floor of it dipped 
and rose continually. The height too varied anywhere 
from twenty to fifty feet or so. 

We must have been traveling through the passage for 
a mile or more, when suddenly it took a sharp turn to 
our right, and about one hundred feet ahead of us we 
saw its end, outlined sharply with bright orange-colored 
light ! 

This totally unexpected phenomenon brought us to 
an abrupt stop. 

“Great Jupiter!” exclaimed Teddy, in astonishment. 
“If I didn’t know better, I’d say that we have arrived 
at the surface, and that there is o4d Sol himself shining 
in and welcoming us back.” 

“That light is probably the reflection of volcanic 
fires,” I suggested. “And quite likely we shall find that 
the peculiar booming sound we heard a while back was 
due to the explosion of volcanic gases.” 

But my nephew scarcely stopped to listen. With an 
impetuous dash he covered the remaining yards to the 
mouth of the passage, and a few moments later I heard 
his cry of utter amazement. I joined him quickly then, 
and together we gazed in wordless awe at the incredible 
spectacle before us. 

Several hundred feet below the mouth of the passage 
there opened a wide valley — of blue-green meadows, 
and of vast fields of green and gold and purple, and of 
strange, immense trees of brilliant coloring, extending 
into the far distance beyond the reach of our vision. 

At first, coming out of the darkness of the passage, 
our eyes were rather blinded by the strong, golden light 
which poured down over all that strange land from 
what appeared to be a great number of miniature suns, 
high up in the unfathomable heights above. 
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Gradually, as our eyes became accustomed to the 
glare, our vision extended, so that presently, far in the 
distance, we saw the glistening waters of a great river, 
which appeared to traverse the valley in a diagonal di- 
rection. And upon the far bank of thfe river, shining 
like a multitude of glistening white monuments, we saw 
a vast city ! 

As if drawn by a magnet, we stepped forth from the 
mouth of the passage, keeping our fascinated gaze 
riveted upon that marvellous sight. A subterranean city ! 
It passed my comprehension. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, we heard the 
rapid beating of many wings about us, and the next mo- 
ment an avalanche of winged creatures hurled them- 
selves upon us from the air. I began to struggle vio- 
lently, knocking my assailants to right and left. A quick 
anxious glance showed me that with his gp-eat strength 
and boxing prowess my nephew had downed three or 
four of them. Then something icy cold touched the 
back of my neck, and suddenly every vestige of strength 
seemed to be withdrawn from my body, leaving it numb 
and lifeless. 

But — strange circumstance — although my entire body 
was now in a sort of cataleptic state, yet my senses of 
sight and hearing remained unimpaired, and I could 
note quite clearly everything that was going on. 

Evidently Teddy had met the same fate at almost the 
same time, for out of the corner of one eye I perceived 
his still, rigid form lying nearby. I tried to call out to 
him, but found that my vocal chords were likewise 
paralyzed. Then I turned my attention to our strange 
captors, so far as I could, with a rigid head and neck, 
and closely observed those within my range of vision. 

Undoubtedly they were human beings. Their bodies 
were well developed, and they seemed of average human 
height. But their shpulders and necks were extraordin- 
arily massive, and I immediately perceived the reason 
for this : The head of each was almost double the size 
of either Teddy’s or mine! 

But there was another thing about these strange 
people which astonished me — their extraordinary fair- 
ness, and the vivid coloring of their intelligent, mobile 
features. 

The Winged People 

H owever, there was not the least doubt in my 
mind of their sex, for they were all of strong, 
masculine type. One of them stood at my feet with his 
back turned to me, and I had an excellent chance to 
study his flying apparatus. It was of apparently simple 
mechanical construction, and there was none of the 
complicated machinery with which we of the surface 
world are familiar. With deep interest I observed the 
simple and effective way in which they had folded back 
the large, bat-like wings of a peculiar, almost trans- 
parent fabric, and I wondered what their driving power 
might be. 

The powerful wings were attached to a sort of metal- 
lic shield on the back, resembling the cellular structure 
of a honey-comb, which in its turn seemed to be strongly 
fastened to two wide belts of heavy, shining fabric, 
colored with alternate vertical, purple and yellow stripes. 
To the loins was fastened a pair of very short pants. 
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almost like athletic trunks, and another belt was passed 
about the chest, tightly laced, and held up by broad 
straps passing over the shoulders. They wore no head- 
covering over their long, black hair, but their feet were 
encased in laced boots, to the back of which the lower 
ends of the wings were attached. 

However, I had only a few, moments in which to 
observe all this, for almost immediately four men, each 
grasping one of my limbs, placed me upon my back in 
a sort of net. Before I had time to wonder about the 
meaning of this, they unfolded their wings in a way I 
could not discern, and each of them clutched a corner 
of the net on which I lay. The next moment they rose 
high into the air with me, and the yellow glare of the 
many little suns, far, far above us, beat unmercifully 
down into my face, so that I had to shut my eyes 
tightly. With an ever growing wonder I speculated as 
to what those strange lights might be, and who or what 
these remarkable subterranean people were. 

Then, too, I worried about my nephew, and hoped 
nothing worse had happened to him than to me. What 
an extraordinary situation ours was, to be sure — to be 
carried through the air at a great height in a net, as a 
fish is carried to the shore in a seine, and towards a 
fate which, like that of a fish, might well end in death ! 

How long I was thus carried through the surprisingly 
fresh and sweet-smelling atmosphere of this amazing 
subterranean world I could not guess. But presently, 
from some distance ahead, came again that ominous 
booming sound which Teddy and I had heard in the 
other cavern. The sound was now much stronger, its 
deep reverberations awakening thunderous echoes far, 
far above us. 

The booming had scarcely ceased, however, when 
there was the rushing sound of thousands of wings — 
above us, below, and on every side of us. And in addi- 
tion to this a great murmuring noise rose from some- 
where far below — the combined voice of a vast multi- 
tude of people. 

I opened my eyes, and saw hundreds of flyers cir- 
culating in close proximity above us, some of whom I 
judged to be women, because their garb was less reveal- 
ing and of a gayer color. There were also smaller forms 
— children. I thought about 'our children on the sur- 
face, and could imagine the immense fun some of our 
boys, and even girls, would have with such wings. But 
there was one thing which made these strange people 
kin to me — their unmistakable curiosity, and their 
comments in a peculiarly pleasant sounding language. 

We descended rapidly now, and ^esently another 
sound insinuated itself into my consciousness. It was 
the rush and roar of rapidly flowing waters. 

Then I thought of the large river that Teddy and I 
had seen, and the great city at its far bank. No doubt 
we had arrived at our destination. Gently, as if on 
springs, my four carriers landed with me upon an im- 
mense lawn of blue-green grass, and placed me on the 
feathery softness of it. Again I felt a metallic object 
pressed against the base of my neck; not icy cold this 
time, however, but of a pleasant warmth, accompanied 
by a delicious tingling sensation all over my body. With 
a rush, energy and life seemed to flow into my limbs 
again, and a few moments later I was able to rise and 



gaze about me. 

Three or four of our score of captors were watching 
me closely, probably remembering the weight of my 
fists against their anatomy, while others were holding 
back an immense crowd of curious people — some with 
wings, and some without — who were staring at me ex- 
actly as a similar crowd of my own people on the sur- 
face would have done under like circumstances. I 
guessed that our late captors were some sort of police- 
men, which supposition seemed to be borne out by the 
fact that each of them carried a sort of short club, a 
dark-colored stick with a gleaming metal ball on the 
end of it, which appeared to command considerable re- 
spect from the mob. 

A Serious Blunder 

B y reason of my height of six' feet and five inches I 
could easily look over the crowd at the great trees 
beyond them which surrounded the vast square — trees of 
exotic form and covered with immense flowers of bril- 
liant hues, which filled the mild air with a most pleasant, 
spicy perfume. 

But almost immediately my attention was drawn to 
the gigantic and lofty buildings — if one could call them 
such — beyond the trees, fantastic and unreal, rising to 
immense heights — 

“Well, what do you make of it all. Uncle Ned?” 

It was Teddy, of course, who rather startled me with 
the sudden question. He had approached me unheard 
on the soft grass, and now as I looked at him, glad that 
he was with me again, I noticed that his steel-blue eyes 
shone with eager pleasure as he gazed about him. 

“Great Jupiter — what an adventure!” he said in a 
voice vibrating with joyous excitement. “I can’t help 
thinking that it’s all a dream, and that pretty soon I’ll 
wake up at home and in bed, wondering what I had 
eaten the evening before.” 

His drollery tickled my sense of humor, and to the 
evident astonishment and entertainment of our guards 
and the spectators I broke into hearty laughter. “By the 
way, Teddy, how do you like a close-up of your white 
bats?” I queried. 

He laughed merrily, and gazed with interest at a 
pretty girl nearby. 

“Great !” he decided with conviction. “And what do 
you think of your signalling specks now, Uncle Ned?” 
he countered. 

We had no time for further speech, however, for our 
guards now ranged themselves about us. Passing the 
gauntlet through the dense mass of staring and talking 
people, we were marched towards an immense, pyramid- 
like building of snowy whiteness looming nearby. A 
glance over my shoulder informed me that the mass of 
people were following us, some of them in the air, and 
some on foot, the latter not having donned their wings. 

“For once in our sweet young life we are being es- 
corted in proper style and with fitting ceremony,” I 
remarked facetiously to Teddy. 

“We most certainly are,” he agreed grinningly. “All 
I miss is the confetti and ticker tape ; the cheering and 
the brass bands; and the movie cameras and the re- 
porters. But maybe they only have a monthly paper 
down here, and they’ll interview us later.” 
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There was a spacious court surrounding the great 
white pyramid, formed by a moderately high wall of 
ornamental pink stone. We passed through the wide- 
open portal in the wall, and headed straight for the 
entrance of the building. Behind us the mob of curious 
people streamed into the court, and continued to escort 
us to the very door. 

And now our attention was attracted to two men, 
who apparently were awaiting us upon the topmost of 
the three wide steps that led 'to the deeply-vaulted 
entrance. 

It was evident at a glance that these two were not 
ordinary men. Simple, toga-like garments of shining 
cloth-of-gold covered their bodies almost to the ankles, 
held together at the waist by loose belts of reddish 
metallic discs, and their feet were encased in slippers 
of an orange hue. Upon the bosom of his robe each 
wore a triangle formed of glittering amethysts. 

But I immediately forgot everything else about them 
in amazed contemplation of their extraordinarily large 
craniums, far exceeding in size those of the other people 
about me. Their serene faces bore the impress of great 
wisdom, and from beneath their enormously bulging 
brows large, piercing eyes keenly regarded Teddy and 
me. Long wavy hair of snowy whiteness and silken 
texture framed their strong, virile, beardless faces, and 
fell down to their massive shoulders, greatly augment- 
ing their compelling, venerable aspect. Somehow I 
received the impression of great age. 

Involuntarily I found myself bowing deeply before 
them, and noted that Teddy followed my example. 

They held out their hands to us in a grave gesture 
of welcome, and before our guards could prevent us, 
Teddy and I passed quickly up the steps and shook their 
hands in hearty United States fashion. 

But it was immediately apparent that in doing this 
w'e had committed a serious blunder of etiquette. For 
the two venerable men drew back with a suddenness 
as if we had struck them in the face, and glared at us 
sternly; our guards clutched us and threw us violently 
to our kneees ; and behind us an angry, menacing roar 
went up from the assembled people. 

However, it seemed that the two old men realized 
almost at once that our blunder had been due to ignor- 
ance only, for with a few sonorous words they quickly 
quieted the angry mob, and then motioned to our guards 
to release us. Giving us to understand by gestures that 
we were to follow them, they entered the building. 

“It’s plain that those two old fellows are labelled 
‘hands off,’ ’’ Teddy whispered to me as we were passing 
through the triangular portal. “Something like a high- 
caste Brahmin of India with relation to a Pariah, I 
guess. Contamination and all that sort of bunk.” 

“Yes; it appears that we got in bad right from the 
start,” I admitted. “We’ll have to be more careful in 
the future, it seems, or we’ll be ‘labelled’ for an early 
funeral.” 

CHAPTER V 

Taman, the Thrice Wise 

W E found ourselves in a kind of antechamber, the 
walls of which were beautifully panelled in 
carved stone of alternate rose and softest green, 
polished brightly like marble. In the middle of each 



one of these panels, amidst marvellously sculptured, 
intricate patterns of geometric design, a large triangle 
had been fashioned, within which were rows of peculiar 
characters, which I took to be hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
These panels, together with the alternate gold and black 
right-angled triangles of the highly polished, tesselated 
floor, gave to the whole a most artistic and stately effect. 

Directly opposite the outer portal, in the far wall of 
the chamber, was a second doorway, shaped like a 
capital A with the top cut off, and closed with what 
appeared to be a single immense slab of black, polished 
stone. With slow, measured steps our two venerable 
guides approached this door, and stopped immediately 
before it. The one in front of me intonated, in a rising 
musical scale, three words of seemingly two syllables 
each. No sooner had he finished, than that which had 
appeared one solid slab of stone parted exactly in its 
middle, and its two parts slid noiselessly into the wall 
at either side, closing again behind us after we had 
passed through the door. 

We traversed a short passage, and entered a vast 
chamber. Involuntarily Teddy and I stopped just within 
the threshold, and gazed about us in silent wonder. So 
immense and lofty was the place, and so brightly illu- 
minated by four of the strange miniature suns high 
above us, that it almost seemed as if we had passed into 
the open again. But it was not this immense extent of 
the chamber which impressed us most — it was the be- 
wildering array of a multitude of shining and glittering 
apparatus all over its vast, polished floor. 

Without doubt this was a great scientific laboratory. 
A number of yellow-clad men, similar in appearance to 
our two guides, were serenely and quietly busy at var- 
ious mysterious tasks about the laboratory. Some were 
operating huge apparatus of strange shapes, while 
others were apparently merely observing the action of 
other apparatus and taking notes upon metallic tablets 
with a sort of stylus, the points of which appeared to 
be illuminated with intense, bluish-white light. 

With the analytic gaze of an entomologist studying 
a new insect, our two guides observed the reactions of 
Teddy and myself to our surroundings, and then mo- 
tioned for us to continue following them. Some of the 
scientists glanced at us keenly as we passed them, and 
one or two smiled gravely, but none of them spoke. 

But almost Immediately the object which we were 
approaching claimed our entire attention. From a mas- 
sive frame of transparent crystalline material were 
suspended the two horizontally cleft halves of an im- 
mense sphere of white metal, highly polished, one below 
the other, their greatest diameter being possibly twenty 
feet. Sandwiched between these two hemispheres, and 
apparently joining their surfaces together, was a great 
ball of what seemed polished jet, its diameter several 
feet less. Long rods of yellow-colored material, taper- 
ing to needle points, radiated from the huge hemispheres 
in all directions. 

In close proximity to this strange apparatus was a 
large, oblong structure of yellowish, semi-transparent 
material, whose flat top was surrounded by a glistening 
railing. From this top a tongue-like platform jutted 
over towards the sphere of polished jet. 

We entered this structure and found ourselves in an 
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oval room. And then, at the far end of the room, seated 
in a chair of crystal, we saw the Presence. 

At first I was conscious only of a pair of large bril- 
liant eyes, which seemed to penetrate to the innermost 
recesses of my being. Then, gradually, the other fea- 
tures of that tremendous personality entered into the 
field of my perception: the strong aquiline nose, the 
severe thin-lipped mouth, the wide, aggressive jaw, and 
the enormous, hairless dome of his head, upon which 
my gaze concentrated in awed fascination. His head 
was really as much larger than those of our two scien- 
tist guides as theirs were larger than ours. A short 
columnar neck upon extraordinarily massive shoulders 
supported his great head easily, however, holding it 
proudly erect. A majesty and power indescribable 
radiated from him, and there was the impress of awful 
wisdom in his serene, yet vivid, face. 

Something flaming and glittering drew my gaze to 
the breast of his flowing robe of shining, snow-white 
cloth, and I perceived that it came frcmi three right- 
angled triangles, arranged within one another, fashioned 
from finely-cut jewels. Below this symbol, a wide 
girdle of white, shining, metallic scales at the waist 
held together the loose folds of his dress, beneath the 
hem of which white, pointed slippers were visible. 

With one accord we two adventurers bowed deeply 
before that awful presence, and with a medley of emo- 
tions not unmixed with fear awaited our fate. 

The man in white spoke a few Words to our two 
guides ; his tone resembled the deeper flute notes of a 
pipe organ. From recesses in the wall the two scientists 
protluced five pairs of small cones; five of the cones 
were of yellow metal, and the other, and larger, five 
were of white metal. By means of light straps they 
fastened one of the yellow cones to their superior’s 
great forehead, and a white one to his solar plexus. 

Quickly they equipped Teddy and me and also them- 
selves with the peculiar cones. And then a remarkable 
phenomenon happened. 

The man in white began to speak sonorously, and, 
to my utter amazement, I understood his every word as 
if he had spoken in plain English. A glance at Teddy 
apprised me that he too was experiencing the magic 
of the thing. 

“Strangers of the outer world,” came the deep voice, 
“I, Taman, called the Thrice Wise, governor of the 
Inner People, demand to know why you have entered 
this, our land?” It was a peremptory command, and 
behind the words lay a subtle, but unmistakable, menace. 

In a few words I explained my great idea of the 
intercontinental shaft, and all subsequent happenings, 
up to the time when we were taken prisoners. Taman 
listened with concentrated interest, and when I had 
finished he smiled tolerantly. 

“Your idea of thus piercing the earth is good,” he 
said, in the manner of a grown person complimenting 
a child. “But I happen to know that it is impossible of 
execution.” 

“But — why?” I was deeply disappointed and no 
doubt showed it. 

Taman rose from the crystal chair — ^a giant of a man. 

“Come !” he said, curtly. “I shall answer your ques- 
tion in a practical manner.” 



The Great Ocean I 

W ITH kingly dignity he led the way to the extreme 
other end of the chamber, where a very thick 
metallic cylinder rose upwards from the floor. Within 
this was a sort of elevator, by means of which the five 
of us rose quickly to the platform above. Near the 
edge of the tongue-like projection which I had already 
noticed from below was a short, heavy pedestal of 
white, semi-transparent stone, and on top of this was 
placed a large geographical globe of the Earth, perfect 
in every detail. 

The globe, about three feet in diameter, was attached 
to a movable axis, and surrounding it vertically from 
pole to pole was a heavy, square-sided ring of white 
metal, from which radiated hundreds upon hundreds of 
needle-like rods in a halo-like manner. 

Taman, the Thrice Wise, seated himself in the chair 
before the globe pedestal. Then by compressing a small 
lever in the pedestal he caused the globe to rotate slowly 
about its axis, until the American continent appeared 
opposite to him. He now stopped the globe and pointed 
to a certain spot that was designated by a peculiar 
symbol. 

“Can you identify that spot?” he inquired of me. 
“Certainly,” I answered readily. “That is the location 
of our largest city. New York.” 

He nodded. “Watch closely now,” he prompted, as 
with a long white index finger he pressed upon one of 
the hundreds of tiny yellow buttons ranged in circular 
rows upon the top of the pedestal. Instantly a slender 
stream of brightest violet fire flashed from one of the 
needle points in the vertical ring. 

A quick motion of Taman’s right hand directed my 
attention to the great ball of jet in the machine opposite 
us. About one of the long radial rods of the upper 
hemisphere played a beautiful, corona-like phenomenon 
of intense violet light, and simultaneously the sphere of 
jet appeared to become alive. A sort of maelstrom- 
like swirling effect of light and shade played within it 
for a few moments, and then both Teddy and I cried 
out in utter amazement. 

For within the largest vertical plane of the great ball 
of jet had appeared a picture — a scene of color and 
intense animation as if we were gazing through a great 
round window, twelve feet or so in diameter, at the 
busy street of a great American city from quite close 
range. 

Neither Teddy, nor myself was for a single moment 
puzzled about the identity of the street vision. For both 
of us had often visited the “Great White Way” of New 
York City. But the vision was there for scarcely a 
minute. Then the view shifted in rapid succession to 
Central Park, to Wall Street and its Stock Exchange, 
and finally to Brooklyn Bridge and a part of the busy 
harbor. Just the merest glimpse of each! Then in a 
flash everything went dark agpiin within the mysterious 
sphere of jet, leaving my heart sore with a sudden and 
violent homesickness. 

“That exhibition was not for your entertainment,” 
Taman’s sonorous voice announced. “It was to demon- 
strate two things : first, what this apparatus, which we 
call Zanoon, is capable of, and, secondly, that we, the 
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Inner People, know all about your world and the people 
living in it. You are now in a condition of mind to 
credit what I am about to show you next. Attend 
closely !” 

He pressed another button — this time one of a semi- 
circle of black ones. Again the maelstrom effect of 
light and shade appeared within the great black ball, 
and when it cleared I perceived with a nervous jolt that 
it held the picture of the Penetrator at its moorings. 
The searchlight was still burning brightly, and within 
its radiance a great number of the Inner People were 
moving about, and were passing in and out of the man- 
hole continually. Quite evidently my machine was being 
thoroughly inspected inside and out. 

For a few moments the vision held there. Then it 
was as if we were passing with great speed over the 
surface of the motionless sea of oil. We stopped. Then 
we were passing swiftly upwards. A great cone-like 
opening appeared diagonally above us. Again we 
stopped, and seemed to hover there motionless. 

Suddenly I understood. The opening was undoubt- 
edly the mouth of the fissure or volcanic duct through 
which the Penetrator had catapulted down. We now 
seemed to be directly oyer the spot on the strange sea 
below, from which a short time ago Teddy and I had 
started on our voyage of discovery. Truly, many things 
had happened since ! 

The vision moved downward — reached the surface 
of oil — and passed through it! Down — down — down! 
A few moments of indistinct blurred motion at incon- 
ceivable speed — Then the vision cleared again and we 
perceived a region of green light, within which moved, 
and floated, and crawled strange, grotesque, and terrible 
shapes. We saw among these subsea creatures a scene 
of sudden death, and carnage, and horrors unspeakable. 

“Behold the reason why it is impossible to carry out 
your idea!” Taman spoke sententiously. “The great 
central ocean of the Earth 1” 

I was stunned. I could do nothing but stare dumbly 
at that stupendous spectacle of horrors in the infinitude 
of green water. Until now there had ever been in the 
back of my mind the idea of getting back to the surface 
somehow, building a new Penetrator, and starting down 
again in some other place. But this totally unexpected 
condition, this tremendous primal ocean at the very 
core of the Earth, had now absolutely crushed all my 
hopes ! 

“You are disappointed,” said Taman, ironically. “But 
there is a still greater disappointment in store for you: 
Neither you nor your companion shall be permitted to 
return to your own world !” Saying which, he restored 
the Zanoon to normal condition and arose. 

I stared at him aghast. “But — ^why — not?” I stam- 
mered. “Why are we not permitted to return to the 
surface?” 

His great, intense eyes seemed suddenly pools of de- 
vouring fire, and his immense, bulging brow was deeply 
corrugated with awful wrath. “Because it is my sover- 
eign will !” he thundered vehemently. 

He waved his right hand toward the Zanoon. 

“There is the answer ! It is because for thousands of 
years we of the elect and our predecessors have studied 
and watched you people on the surface, and have found 



without a doubt that you — ^those of your own color, 
especially — ^are an accursed, greedy and warlike race, 
who, if you learned of this subterranean land, would 
immediately try to wrest it from us who have lived here 
in peace ever since the days of the great cataclysm! 
Now do you understand?” 

“But if we would take an oath that we will never 
divulge — ” I began. 

He interrupted me with a haughty gesture. 

“The oath of a surface man is not worth the breath 
he uses to express it !” he said contemptuously. “Those 
who are your leaders make treaties, and pacts, and in- 
ternationd laws and agreements continually, and con- 
tinually break them when it is to their profit to do so. 
The proof of this is the almost continuous warfare 
between your white races. Do you dare to deny this?” 
“I cannot deny that part of it,” I said desperately. 
“But there are even among our white races plenty of 
honorable individuals who, when they once give their 
word of honor, never break it.” 

“Then why are not such men at the heads of your 
governments?” Taman asked, skeptically. “Why have 
not the people sufficient intelligence to elect those whom 
they know to be wise and honorable instead of those 
whom they cannot trust ? But enough !” 

He made an imperious sign of dismissal, and turned 
to our two guides. 

“Have them housed in the topmost apartment of the 
tower, and see that no one communicates with them. 
The council will decide their fate.” 

CHAPTER VI 

The Mysterious Woman 

A S we were traversing the antechamber on our way 
out, a most remarkable young woman entered it 
from the court, followed by two others. All three 
of them were without wings, and were dressed in the 
usual feminine flying-garb of wider belts and of longer 
leg coverings than those of the men. But it was im- 
mediately apparent that the first young woman was of 
a higher type than any of those we had seen until now. 
Not only was this impression due to the more delicate 
coloring and artistic adornment of her dress, nor en- 
tirely tckthe proud and graceful carriage of her superb 
body; but there was that in her delicate, yet firmly 
molded, features, and in her large, dark, and heavily 
fringed eyes which proclaimed an uiunistakable su- 
periority of mind and character. 

Royal ! That was the thought which occurred to me 
as soon as I saw her. And that I was not mistaken was 
evidenced by the fact that, upon a word or two from 
her, our two distinguished, venerable scientist guides 
stopped and answered her quick questions with every 
manifestation of respectful courtesy. It was also quite 
clear to me that her questions related to Teddy and me, 
especially to my nephew, for, after a most cursory 
glance at me, she proceeded to concentrate all of her 
attention upon him. And it was likewise evident that 
Teddy’s interest was fully equal to her own, for he 
gazed at her in breathless wonder. 

Under his unconsciously rude stare, rich color quickly 
flooded her alabaster-like face, and her perfectly 
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formed, coral-red lips curved in a half-amused and half- 
embarrassed smile, which revealed her fine teeth of 
snowy whiteness. Her voice, a rich contralto of mar- 
yellous range, echoed through the chamber like a per- 
fect musical tone when she spoke. 

But evidently the answer of the two venerable men 
did not please her; for her broad, milk-white brow 
drew into a frown of displeasure, and in the manner of 
an impatient, spirited horse, she tossed her regal headj 
shaking back her black, silken tresses of long wavy 
hair. But quickly her frown gave place to a dazzling 
smile, which she directed exclusively at Teddy. After 
which she evidently thanked our guides for their in- 
formation, answered their slow bow with one of her 
own, and, followed by her two pretty companions, con- 
tinued on to the inner door whence we had just emerged. 

Arrived outside of the portal, our venerable com- 
panions returned us into the keeping of our late captors, 
evidently transmitted to them the order of Taman, 
their chief, and reentered the building. I was seized 
with a desire to learn the language of these strange 
people and to discover their history. I wondered too 
what the conversation between the remarkable young 
lady and the two scientists had been. Truly it is a very 
great handicap to be ignorant of the language of a 
country in which one has to live, even transiently! 
Never until now had I been able to sympathize with the 
immigrants whom I had often seen entering the United 
States for the first time by way of Ellis Island, at New 
York City. 

The great court surrounding the immense white 
pyramid was still crowded with curious people who, 
like similar crowds in our own land, were anxious to 
find out what the fate of the two venturesome strangers 
would be. Despite the exertions of our police guards 
they crowded ever closer to us in order to inspect us 
thoroughly; and especially Teddy’s flaming red hair, 
and my uncommon height seemed to excite their ad- 
miration. 

Having received their orders regarding Us, the guards 
marched us out through the portal of the wall to the 
wide, tree-lined avenue which fronted upon the im- 
mense square where we had first landed. Then, followed 
by a concourse of thousands of curious people, we pro- 
ceeded to our unknown destination — “the tower.” 

Teddy who, since our meeting with the fascinating 
young lady, had acted like a man in a dream, turned to 
me suddenly. 

“Great Jupiter, Uncle Ned !” he burst out. “Did you 
ever in your life see anyone like her? Why — ^why — I 
find it hard to believe that she’s real! I didn’t think 
nature created anything so marvellously perfect and — 
and beautiful!” 

Although I was occupied with sad and serious 
thoughts and by the realization that Teddy and I might 
never be able to return to the surface, my nephew’s 
eager manner amused me. 

“Got a bad case, haven’t you, Teddy?” I remarked 
smilingly. “But, of course, I don’t in the least blame 
you. I myself — ” 

“Great Jupiter, Uncle Ned — ” he interrupted me, 
“you don’t think — ” And then he stopped in confusion 
and blushed all over his face and his neck. 



“No, I don’t think anything,” I said laughingly. “But 
my eyes are as yet pretty good. However, let me give 
you a piece of fatherly advice, young man: If I am 
any judge of conditions, that fascinating young lady is 
labelled ‘hands off,’ as you would put it, in capital 
letters. Better be guided by that.” 

In Jail! 

A t the end of a few minutes of travel we arrived 
at the great portal of an immense building shaped 
like the frustum of a cone as I had noted from the 
distance. It was built of huge square stones, perfectly 
cut and fitted, like all the buildings I had so far ob- 
served, and its height must have been at least that of 
New York’s tallest skyscraper. Small, round windows, 
something like the port-holes of a ship, dotted it all over, 
and I noted that those near at hand had crossed, metallic 
bars in front of them, fitted into the stone below the 
outer surface. 

A massive, double door of metal admitted us to a 
great circular chamber or hall, from which many doors 
led to parts unknown. At two large stone tables about 
a dozen men were occupied with writing, using the same 
sort of metal tablets and light-tipped sty!us that I had 
seen at the laboratory. 

Four grim-faced men, under the command of a fifth 
still more grim, relieved our guards of their charge; 
orders were interchanged apparently; then we were 
marched to a huge tube, rising vertically from the center 
of the hall. By means of the elevator within this tube 
we were whisked upwards at high speed, and a few 
moments later stepped out into a hall similar to the one 
we had just left, but much smaller. Four doors, at 
right angles to each other, opened off from it, and 
through an aperture in the glass-like roof, to which a 
comfortable stair of metal led, I glimpsed the golden 
light of the outer space. Doubtless we had arrived at 
the topmost apartment which the order of Taman had 
called for. Furthermore, I had by this time no doubts 
whatever about the identity of the building. There 
could be no mistake: Teddy and I were in jail! 

He whom I rightly took to be the head jailer led us 
to one of the doors, flung it open, and disclosed what 
was evidently a bathroom, divided into two parts by 
means of a painted or glazed metallic wall — I could not 
determine which — ^that came halfway across the room 
towards the door. In each coropartment there was a sort 
of tabouret on which a set of loin and breast belts had 
been laid out and under each was a pair of the soft, 
native, laced boots. 

With easily understandable pantomime and grimaces, 
the head jailer conveyed to Teddy and me his wish that 
we discard our own clothing, take a bath in the sunken, 
glassy bathtubs, and then array ourselves in the native 
dress laid out for us. His heavy, scowling face seemed 
to intimate that unless we obeyed the order promptly 
we would be quartered, or boiled in oil, or some such 
other pleasant prospect. Then, having completed his 
pantomime to his personal satisfaction, and to the evi- 
dent secret amusement of his grinning underlings, the 
head jailer and his men made their exit by way of the 
elevator, and we were left to our own devices. 

Teddy, always a fastidious dresser, viewed with dis- 
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may the scanty native dress provided. “Great Jupiter !” 
he cried in disgust. “Are we really expected to wear 
these abbreviated two-piece bathing-suits?” 

“Do as you like,” I commented, getting ready for my 
bath. “But as far as I can see, we have to obey orders, 
or suffer the consequences. Our friend, old bear-face, 
the head jailer, looked as if he would rather enjoy a 
quick lunch out of my leg at the slightest provocation.” 

Teddy laughed. 

“He did look rather tough,” he admitted. “Reminded 
me of an old ex-pug whom I often boxed with. 
Well, I guess I’ll have to get used to the change in 
fashion.” 

“Say, Uncle Ned!” Teddy thoughtfully called over 
the partition a few moments later. “That girl — I 
wonder who she is ? Did you ever see such eyes — such 
a mouth — such a — ” 

With a snort of disgust I dove into the bath and let 
him rave on. The water was not only of an invigorat- 
ing temperature, but there was a surprising quality in 
it — an energizing, tingling something — ^that was posi- 
tively delightful. Never in my life had I taken a more 
enjoyable bath. There was a crystalline container with 
some sort of liquid and deliciously aromatic soap which 
furnished a most amazing lather, and on the wall were 
several knobs by the manipulation of which I was able 
to control both the temperature of the water and its 
peculiar energizing and tingling effect, which I sus- 
pected to be due to some electrical quality in it. 

“Isn’t there a towel on your side of the fence. Uncle 
Ned?” Teddy asked grumblingly. “I’ve looked every- 
where and can’t find one. I’ll bet a dozen new socks 
the laundry-man is out on a spree and forgot to leave 
any.” 

Contented Jail*Birds 

1 HAD not thought about a towel. My searching gaze 
revealed not a towel, but a deep niche in the wall, a 
trifle higher than a tall man, to which a narrow grating 
led from my bath. The back of the niche was formed 
by a sort of perforated screen of metal. 

“Just a minute, Teddy!” I called with sudden under- 
standing. The next minute I had stepped into the niche. 
And no sooner had my feet touched the grating on its 
floor than a warm blast of air played all over my body, 
coming from the perforated screen. 

“I’ve found the towel, Teddy!” I announced with 
the pride of the discoverer, and explained it to him. 

“It’s a great scheme,” he called back a moment later. 
“It ought to sell easily back hcwne. Let’s incorporate !” 
he added with a laugh. 

“What — again?” I cried in simulated alarm, humor- 
ing him. “Why not wait until we’ve put that oil deal 
over, Teddy ! Let’s not bite off more than we can com- 
fortably chew.” 

“Chew !” he cried animatedly, and smacked his lips. 
“That reminds me: I'm as hungry as a healthy bear 
just back from hibernating. When and where do you 
suppose we eat. Uncle Ned?” 

“Ask me another,” I said peevishly, struggling into 
the breast belt which our amiable jailer had provided. 
“As soon as I can manage to wiggle myself into this 
corset thing here, we’ll go on a foraging expedition.” 
In front of the door we met, looked each other over. 
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and simultaneously roared with spontaneous laughter. 

“Great Jupiter, Uncle Ned !” exclaimed Teddy, weak 
with laughter, “you look exactly like Knute Larsen, 
the terrible Swede.” 

“And you, with your sunburn and burning hair, look 
like Umpum-wumpum-wuff, chief of the head-hunter 
islands,” I came back at him. 

The foraging expedition proved highly successful, 
for in the adjoining room we found a cold lunch laid 
out, consisting of an amazing variety of strange fruits, 
mysterious salad-like dishes, several different kinds of 
meat and fish, and a sort of spongy, salted cake which 
made an excellent substitute for bread. There was also 
milk to drink, which reminded me of goat’s milk, and 
in addition a sort of mildly effervescing beverage, evi- 
dently of fruit juices, that aroused our whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. All in all it was an exceedingly satisfying 
meal. 

“If that’s the way they feed jail-birds here. I’d rather 
be in jail than out,” said Teddy with a grin, leaning back 
contentedly. 

“Maybe,” I said skeptically. “But I have an idea 
that this is not the regular prison fare. Ask Taman, 
the Thrice Wise.” 

“What a tremendous personality!” Teddy said, mus- 
ingly. “Wonder what he meant by saying that the 
‘Inner People,’ as he calls his race, have lived here ever 
since the ‘great cataclysm’?” 

“I’ve been thinking about that,” I answered thought- 
fully. “And it has occurred to me that, at one time, 
these people, or rather their ancestors, might have lived 
on the surface, and that, owing to some great natural 
convulsion, or possibly some sudden climatic change 
like a glacial period, they were compelled to immigrate 
into this subterranean land.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” Teddy agreed. “They must 
have been living here for ages, though; because at 
college we went into the ancient histories pretty thor- 
oughly, and in none of them was there ever a word 
mentioned about any subterranean people.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said ironically. “You’ll have plenty 
of time to get acquainted with their history if, as our 
friend Taman pointed out quite emphatically, we have 
to spend the rest of our life down here.” 

“That’s right, too,” he said frowningly, “I’d for- 
gotten about that little thing.” Then, as a quick, dreamy 
smile replaced his frown: “But there might be agree- 
able compensation. That girl — ” 

I rose hastily. “Come on, let’s explore the rest of 
our jail,” I suggested, and passed quickly out into the 
hall. 

'The metallic stairway attracted me. 1 ascended it 
rapidly, and found myself on a flat circular roof, which 
was entirely surrounded by a stone parapet, some three 
feet or so high. Teddy joined me, and together we 
leaned our elbows on the parapet and gazed upon the 
strangest city anyone could ever hope to see. 

CHAPTER VII 
Another Meeting 

I N a direction away from the near-by great river, and 
toward either hand as far as our vision could reach, 
extended a vast multitude of strange pyramidal and 
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conical structures. A geometric city! 

It was a fantastic array of pyramids and frustums of 
pyramids — ^triangular and square — hexagonal and octa- 
gonal and others. And cones, and frustums of cones, 
there were — tall and squat, and thick and slender ; and 
like the pyramidal varieties in many colors, among which 
white and rose predominated. But if the shape and 
sizes of the buildings differed, their arrangement in 
relation to one another was of the most perfect geomet- 
rical harmony. The beautiful, artistic gardens with 
which nearly every house was surrounded, and the 
stately, flower-bedecked trees that lined both sides of 
every avenue and street and encircled all the squares, 
vastly augmented the collective harmonic effect, and 
rendered the whole strangely beautiful and exotically 
fascinating. 

There was, however, one building in the distance, 
apparently near the edge of the city, which seemed to 
differ from all the others — a great hemispherical struc- 
ture of a flaming crimson color. We wondered idly 
what sort of place it could possibly be — little dreaming 
of the terrible significance it was soon to have for us. 

If the city itself was greatly interesting to us, its 
inhabitants were even more so. A vast multitude of 
them animated the broad avenues and streets, busily 
hurrying to and fro, like the people in any American 
city, while other thousands flew and fluttered and glided 
at different speeds in the bluish-colored air above the 
city; their colored loin and breast belts, together with 
their flashing, semi-transparent wings, reminding me of 
flocks of gamboling tropical birds. Idly we commented 
upon their probable mode of life, and wondered whether 
among them there was as much poverty and misery and 
discontent as among our own people. 

Suddenly a great rushing noise sounded from the 
direction of the river, and a minute later a huge bird 
passed by far overhead at a speed which could not have 
been less than a mile a minute. 

“By Jonah I’T cried in amazement. “Do you see what 
I see, Teddy? Or am I dreaming? That bird seemed 
to be as big as any airplane I ever saw.” 

Teddy, who was as astonished as I was, turned to me 
and grinned. 

“I saw it all right, all right,” he admitted. “Never 
again will I doubt the story of Sinbad the sailor after 
this. But Sinbad’s bird must have been a mere chick 
compared to that monster there. Tell you what, though. 
Uncle Ned, I’ll bet anybody a dozen brand-new socks 
that what we saw wasn’t a bird at all.” 

For a moment I stared at him, and then realization 
came to me. “And I bet you’d win, Teddy!” I cried 
animatedly. “I remember now — ^the bird had neither 
feathers nor legs. It was simply a marvellous flying 
machine, using wing power like a bird.” 

We had watched the swift flight of the great,bird- 
like flying machine, and now perceived others of its 
kind, passing rapidly back and forth far above the level 
of the individual flyers. We concluded that they were 
probably freight carriers between the different parts of 
this strange land, and our respect for the ingenuity of 
its inhabitants grew. 

“Of course, I doubt whether those machines would 
fly at the surface,” I commented. “We must always 



remember that the density of the air down here is very 
much greater than in our own world, which in regard 
to machine flying is bound to make an immense dif- 
ference.” 

Teddy nodded. “I wish I had a pair of those wings, 
though,” he said longingly. “It must be a lot of fun 
to fly around like that.” 

“I don’t know about that,” I said dubiously. “Per- 
sonally I prefer the solid ground for traveling. But 
on the other hand, if we don’t care to spend the rest 
of our life down here, it might come in handy to know 
how to fly one of those things. If the ancestors of this 
race of people ever lived on the surface of the earth, 
then they must have come down somewhere. It’s up to 
us to discover where, and then watch our chance to 
escape.” 

Teddy was just going to answer me, when there was 
the quick beat of wings behind us, and we turned just 
in time to witness the graceful landing upon the roof of 
the fascinating young lady who had been in my nephew’s 
mind since our meeting in the antechamber of the great 
pyramid. 

With a peculiar motion of her elbows she caused her 
wings to fold neatly out of the way, and then, with the 
effortless graceful movements of perfect bodily co- 
ordination, she tripped rapidly over to where we stood. 
I immediately noticed that she was equipped with a set 
of the marvellous “communication-cones” — ^that is what 
I had named them — ^and that she had brought two other 
sets with her. She gave me a glance and smile of recog- 
nition, and then proceeded to devote her entire attention 
to my nephew. 

I smiled to myself. Quite evidently it was a double 
case of love at first sight. I could not blame either of 
them, however. For while the girl was of a most extra- 
ordinary beauty and charm, Teddy looked like a young 
Greek god. The scanty native costume of green and 
gold exhibited to the fullest advantage the most unusual 
physique which his athletic college training had given 
him, and this, together with his strongly masculine, 
finely chiselled features, clear steel-blue eyes, and re- 
markable wavy hair of ruddy-gold, made a fascinating 
combination for any girl. 

A Dangerous Encounter 

F or a few moments they just stood and gazed at 
each other. Then, just as she was about to hand 
Teddy a set of communication-cones, a swift shadow 
passed over the roof, and the next instant a large darkly 
handsome native in crimson and gold landed by the 
girl’s side. Not taking time even to close his wings, the 
man grasped her roughly by the arm, and jerked her 
away from my nephew’s side. He addressed her in 
quick short sentences, and from the vicious frown on 
his great, bulging forehead, and the glitter in his large, 
dark eyes, it was easily evident that he was intensely 
angry. 

However, it became at once apparent that the girl 
had a temper of her own. With a quick motion of her 
marvellously modeled arms she shook off the grasp of 
her countryman, and her queenly head snapped proudly 
erect. Her eyes were blazing with cold anger, and when 
she spoke to him, her words sounded haughtily icy. 
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Q N D E R 

But it seemed that the big man in crimson was not 
easily abashed, for he gripped the girl's arm again and 
spoke to her in a threatening, exasperated manner. But 
at this moment Teddy stepped up to the man and from 
the set of his jaw I knew that some decisive action was 
imminent, and I thrilled with pleasurable anticipation. 
His left hand clamped down upon the fellow’s wrist, 
and his right on the elbow. A quick pressure upon a 
certain nerve, and with a cry of pain and fury the girl’s 
aggressor released her arm precipitately and turned 
against her self-appointed protector. 

The man in crimson was a trifle taller than my 
nephew, and also quite a bit heavier, and it was evident 
that he expected an easy victory. But a quick glance 
assured me that the girl’s eyes were fixed upon Teddy 
with an expression of utter confidence in his prowess. 
It warmed my heart towards her. 

The big native made a vicious pass at my nephew’s 
head, which, if it had landed, would perhaps have ter- 
minated matters right then and there. Not without 
reason, however, had Teddy been the boxing jchampion 
of his college. He merely rolled his head aside, and as 
the man’s own momentum jerked him forward, sent 
a stiff uppercut to his jaw which caused him to stagger 
several paces backwards. But the blow merely served 
to increase his fury, and he came on again, charging 
like a raging bull and swinging his powerful arms like 
flails. Teddy coolly watched him advance, and then, 
side-stepping neatly, floored him with a solar plexus 
blow. 

But evidently the man in crimson was tough, for in a 
few moments he had caught his breath again and re- 
turned to the attack. However, he appeared more 
cautious this time, and I thought that I detected cunning 
in his eyes. 

“Look out, Teddy — ^he’s up to some trick !’’ I warned. 

Suddenly the man whipped from his loin-belt one of 
the peculiar clubs we had seen the police use. I hap- 
pened to glance at the girl, and saw her blanch, while 
an expression of fear leaped to her eyes. I wondered 
amazedly why the sight of a mere club should induce 
such an emotion in her. Clearly she was afraid for my 
nephew, terribly afraid. 

The native gave a quick leap forward^ and at the 
same time lunged against Teddy with the club as if it 
had been a sword. But with his trained quickness of 
eye my nephew had seen it coming. He side-stepped, 
bent down, and with the same motion brought up his 
left arm in an upward sweep, striking his knuckles 
sharply against his aggressor’s wrist. With a cry of rage 
the latter dropped the club and nursed his wrist; the 
next moment he had leaped on top of the parapet, 
started his wings, and rose into the air. A score of feet 
above us he circled, and I could see that his face was 
black with rage. He called to Teddy sharply in the 
native tongue, and, although I could not of course un- 
derstand what he was saying, there was such utter 
menace expressed in his tone that I shuddered invol- 
untarily. I glanced at the girl and knew from the ex- 
pression on her face that the man in crimson had uttered 
some terrible threat. Twice he circled the roof and 
then flew rapidly away. 

I turned to my nephew. 



S y O R I E s 

“Teddy, boy, I am very much afraid you’ve put your 
foot into a considerable jam,’’ I said anxiously. “I 
have an idea that this fellow was a person of con- 
siderable importance, and whatever he said when he 
was leaving, I don’t think it sounded like a blessing, 
nor an invitation for dinner.’’ 

He laughed unconcernedly. “I should worry what 
he said. Anyway, I think he has learned that it’s not 
good for his general health to get rough with this young 
lady when little Teddy is around.’’ 

The young lady in question had watched him with 
intense admiration, and now when he turned to her 
again, rich color flooded her delicately rounded cheeks. 
She offered both of us the communication-sets she had 
brought, and when we had adjusted them to our heads 
and solar plexuses, she spoke to Teddy immediately. 

“Dear friend, do you know what you have done for 
yourself by protecting me in such knightly manner?’’ 
she began gravely. “You have made a very powerful 
enemy. The man whom you so bravely defeated is 
named Sarro. He is the eldest son of the former gov- 
ernor of Raa, this city, and holds the very important 
position of Minister of Police.” 

I tried to flash Teddy an I-told-you-so glance. But 
he did not pay any heed to me. His entire attention 
was fixed upon the girl. 

“But why did he treat you so brutally?” he demanded. 
“What did he want of you? He certainly didn’t act like 
a gentleman.” 

“Sarro desires me in marriage,” she explained simply. 
“Therefore he is extremely jealous, and annoys me 
very much. He is also very proud, and I know he will 
never rest until he has finally revenged himself for the 
insult to his pride which you have inflicted on him. He 
is absolutely remorseless, and I am very much afraid 
for your safety.” Her expressive eyes, large and vel- 
vety, appeared deeply troubled. 

Teddy surprised me by taking one of her slender, 
white hands tenderly between both his own, and then 
further astonished me by raising it to his lips in the 
most approved movie hero fashion. But apparently he 
did it almost unconsciously, and his face was quite 
grave as he looked into the lovely eyes of the girl. He 
seemed to have something weighty on his mind, and I 
wondered what it was. 

“I am not the least bit afraid of Sarro, even if he 
is the Minister of Police,” he said simply, as if that 
matter were of the least possible consequence. “But 
please answer me one question : Do you — er — care for 
him ?” 

Her head snapped proudly erect, and her eyes blazed 
suddenly. 

“I hate him !” she cried vehemently. “I will never 
marry him, although Taman, the Governor, desires it. 
I am Noama, the granddaughter of Taman, the Thrice 
Wise, you see,” she explained. 

CHAPTER VIII 
A Fatal Weapon 

E vidently her words had removed completely 
whatever secret anxiety my nephew had har- 
bored ; for now he suddenly smiled at her in his 
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old, care-free manner. His eyes shone with a warm light 
as he bowed in acknowledgement of her informal in- 
troduction, without, however, releasing her hand — a fact 
which neither of them seemed to notice. 

“Noama — Noama,” he said, experimentally, his voice 
caressing the words. “I have never before heard such 
a beautiful name !” 

Noama blushed deeply, but made no attempt to with- 
draw her hand from his grasp. Her great dark eyes 
glowed with a wonderful light. 

“But you have not yet told me your own name, my 
friend,” she reminded him gently. And then, when my 
nephew had complied : “Tedde-e — Tedde-e,” she enun- 
ciated softly. “Why, I think that Tedde-e is so much 
more beautiful a name than my own, my friend.” 

Things were getting decidedely too uncomfortable 
for me as the third of the party, and I determined to 
butt in then. I had meanwhile carefully picked up by 
its handle the peculiar club that Sarro had dropped so 
precipitately, and now held it out to Noama. 

“Will you kindly inform me what sort of weapon 
this is?” I asked courteously. “Is it a club to strike 
with ?” 

She shook her head and smiled dreamily. Then, with 
evident reluctance, she disengaged her hand from 
Teddy’s grasp, and took the object under discussion 
from me. 

“No, it is not a weapon to strike with,” she explained. 
“This metal ball contains a great number of tiny chemi- 
cal globules, which, when the liquid from this handle 
is sprayed onto them by means of pressing down this 
small lever with the thumb, can temporarily draw from 
the atmosphere an enormous amount of positive elec- 
tricity. When the ball is thus charged and is touched 
to any body or thing of conductive material the result 
is quite destructive, because then the high pressure 
electricity is instantly released. We call this weapon 
Kra, which in our language means destroyer. Come, I 
will demonstrate its power.” 

Taking Teddy by the hand she led him to the stair- 
way and down to one of the two rooms which as yet 
we had not explored. It was brightly illuminated by the 
golden outside light which came in through the round 
windows, and contained several peculiar forms of ap- 
paratus along its walls which at once excited my live- 
liest curiosity. There were also several shelves like 
bookcases in one corner, crammed with the remarkable 
metallic tablets which I had seen in use at the great 
laboratory, as well as in the receiving hall of the prison. 

“This is the entertainment and study room,” Noama 
explained. “You see, this part of the prison is re- 
served for prisoners of high rank, and for that reason 
special arrangements are made for their comfort.” 

She walked towards the massive stone table which 
stood near the outer side of the room, and behind her 
back Teddy and I grinned at each other. 

“Did you get that — ‘prisoners of high rank ?’ ” he 
whispered. “There’s no use talking; blue blood, like 
murder, will out!” Whereat I gave him a hard dig in 
the ribs and told him to shut up. 

Noama picked up one of several thick metallic books 
that lay on the table. She rapidly turned its thin pages 
of flexible metal to make sure that there was no writing 



in it, and then* told us to watch. We saw her press her 
thumb on a small lever in the lower part of the Kra’s 
handle, and a moment later she lightly touched with the 
glittering ball of the weapon the heavy metal cover of 
the book she had examined. There was a vivid, blue- 
white flash of fire, accompanied by a sound like the 
ripping of cloth. Teddy and I then stared in utter 
astonishment at a hole, fully one inch in diameter, which 
the electric charge had burned clear through the entire 
thickness of the book to the stone table on which it lay. 

Teddy emitted a long whistle of astonishment. “Some 
little club, isn’t it. Uncle Ned? Luckily I am fast with 
my fists, or you would be attending little Teddy’s funeral 
by now.” 

Our astonishment and Teddy’s comment amused 
Noama, and her musical laugh delighted us both. 

“Of course, the handle of the Kra is of almost ab- 
solute insulating quality,” she continued her explanation. 
“And another feature of the weapon is that the quantity 
of energizing liquid which is sprayed onto the chemical 
pellets can be regulated, so that a touch of the Kra may 
induce merely temporary paralysis of the muscles.” 

“All of which explains fully our experience when 
we were taken prisoners,” I observed to Teddy. 

“Yes, that was what they did to you,” Noama con- 
curred. “And later your guards merely restored you to 
normalcy by means of a Loo, an instrument shaped 
similarly to a Kra, but which absorbs negative elec- 
tricity only, and is used for resuscitation, as well as for 
the quick healing of wounds and broken bones.” 
Teddy gazed at her wonderingly. 

“I am beginning to think that, so far as scientific 
knowledge is concerned, and probably other things too, 
we surface people are in an elementary stage compared 
to you marvelous Inner People. Take for instance these 
wonderful communication-cones here, by means of 
which we are able to converse easily, without ever 
having learned each other’s language. It seems pure 
magic. I can’t understand it.” 

Noama smiled at him tolerantly. 

“But it’s not so wonderful after all, Tedde-e. It 
means merely the utilization of another one of nature’s 
laws. As you know, when we desire to communicate 
our thoughts to others, certain images form in our 
minds, which in a passive mental state radiate in all 
directions like invisible waves. But by our volition we 
are able to radiate these thought waves strongly in one 
direction, or to one person only in a given case, one way 
of expressing our thought being in the form of audible 
language. Is that clear to you ?” 

“Perfectly, so far. I am deeply interested.” 

Noama Is Curious 

“\\T ELL then, those cones — we call them Sonaa, 
VV thought transformers — are for the purpose of 
conveying thought directly from one person to another, 
or others, without the use of audible language. For 
instance, when we are listening to a musical symphony 
concert, or when we are watching a theatrical perform- 
ance, and desire to address a few words of appreciation 
or criticism to a friend, we have no need to do so 
audibly; we use the Sonaa, which at such times nearly 
everyone brings along. Thus no one is disturbed by 
{Continued on page 75) 
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A vast bulk loomed suddenly out of the darkness and tovrered above the army for a frightful 
second — thousands of tons of metal rushing down . . . 
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CALLED you in, Verne, because I want 
to discuss with you the possibilities of a 
better transportation system. In fact, this 
system I have in mind must be something 
really new. Refinements of our old meth- 
ods won’t do. We’ve got to have something radically 
different from anything we ever had before.” 

Andrew Hardy was speaking. He was president of 
the largest transportation organization in the United 
States. He controlled railroads, steamship lines, and 
aviation companies. If it were not for the anti-trust 
laws, he and his associates would in all probability have 
owned a controlling interest in every 
carrier in the country. As it was, 
the Universal Transportation Com- 
pany, while undeniably the most im- 
portant company in its field, faced 
a good deal of keen competition. 

Hardy was addressing the com- 
pany’s chief consulting engineer, a 
tall, spare, out-of-doors man who 
bore on his face the stamp of superior 
intellect. Benjamin Verne, as will 
be remembered by those who have 
read the story of his life, was a world- 
ranging, restless, mechanical genius 
who had settled down at last in the 
most lucrative post he could ever 
hope to attain. That he had held it 
for many years was a clear indication 
of his great ability. 

“What we need,” con- 
tinued the financier, “is 
a much more rapid and 
much less expensive 
means of transporta- 
tion — although I guess 
rapidity is the most im- 
portant factor. We can 
fi.x the prices later. The 
point is, Verne, that our 
transcontinental traffic is 
especially cumbersome 
and wasteful, when you 
compare it with an ideal 
system, to say nothing 
of its being exasperat- 
ingly slow. Fruits and 
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want to wipe our esteemed competitors off the com- 
mercial map.” 

“Naturally,” answered Hardy. “This is business. 
What we need is a daily service from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, both passenger and freight — especially 
freight.” 

“That would be some speed,” commented Verne, 
caustically. 

“It does seem like a pretty big order,” admitted his 
superior, “and I’m aware that with present methods 
it would be impossible. But sometimes the apparently 
impossible has been accomplished. You’ve brought 
about a few miracles yourself. That’s 
what you’re getting paid for.” 

“Well, I don’t profess to be a mir- 
acle man,” said the engineer. “Some- 
one else might have worked out the 
problems just as well as I.” 

“That’s irrelevant. We have at 
present a large surplus of funds 
which we’ve been accumulating for 
just this sort of enterprise. I feel 
justified in saying that the capital at 
your disposal is practically unlimited, 
and we will use it if a feasible plan 
can be worked out. So the cost, al- 
though it may be tremendous, is no 
worry of yours ; you can safely leave 
that to the bankers. But the engi- 
neering problem is a different matter. 
“Now I have been hoping that you 
might be able to suggest 
some plan. Of course, I 
don’t expect you to think 
of one off-hand,” he 
added, as he saw a very 
dubious look clouding 
the engineer’s face. “But 
I thought that in time 
you might be able to 
work out something prac- 
ticable.” 

“It’s a large order,” 
said Verne. “You know 
that my own research 
keeps me pretty well oc- 
cupied, and then there’s 
the regular routine busi- 



all perishable foods, as you know, have to be shipped * ness I have to attend to personally. If I get an idea 



in refrigerator cars. That costs money. Our planes 
can take care of passengers, but they can’t carry freight- . 
train loads. And three hundred miles an hour is be- 
ginning to look pretty slow for passenger travel. Every 
one of our competitors has equalled it. What’s worse, 
shipments that go by way of the Canal must pay heavy 
tolls, and stand delays. Aside from the airplanes, our 
whole system is archaic. We’re not keeping up with 
the times.” 

“You’re not saying all this because you don’t think 
we measure up to the rest of 1970, are you? Some- 
thing tells me,” added Verne, with a smile, “that you 



I’ll have to stop work on everything else.” 

“Suppose you leave the affairs of your construction 
work pretty much to your assistant, Babcock,” answered 
the head of the firm. “Devote a few months or even 
a year to the consideration of this problem. Babcock 
seems to be rather a capable fellow, and you could 
help him out in case of emergency. I think I can 
answer for any preliminary expense you may see fit 
to incur.” 

Verne hesitated for a moment or two. “This is 
really a little out of my line,” he said, “but it is just 
possible that I may stumble on something. To-morrow, 
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though, I was planning to go on my vacation.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right !” rejoined Hardy. “There’s 
no particular hurry about this matter. Take a vaca- 
tion and rest up. There will be time enough for actual 
work later on. The world was not made in a day. Just 
think it over and have it Sn mind when you return. 
Take all the time you want. I know you won’t take 
very long. If you make any progress, call me up, or 
come in here and tell me about it.” 

Benjamin Verne left the executive offices in any- 
thing but a happy frame of mind. He thought this 
might be the beginning of the end of his very enviable 
position. He was the highest-paid consulting engineer 
in the country, and now he had been asked to turn the 
major portion of his work over to a subordinate, and 
to waste his time on a seemingly impossible task. 

Perhaps the directors of his organization would see 
fit to dispense with his services entirely when they 
found him unable to perform the herculean task allotted 
to him. 

An)Tway, thought Verne, there was no use worrying 
about it. He would dismiss the subject from his mind 
until he had taken a good rest. After vacation, when 
his system would be toned up and his mind refreshed, 
the situation might clear up. He remembered that his 
father had often said that little-souled people spent 
the better part of their lives worrying about things 
that never happened. He determined he would not 
fall into that category. 

A Lesson From a Scarab 

O NE afternoon a week later, Verne was stretched 
out in the shade of a huge silver maple tree, read- 
ing a book — one that as a boy he had read many times. 
He had long been in the habit of re-reading one or two 
of his old books whenever he returned to his farm for 
a vacation. It was a restful reminder of old times. 

At length his mind wandered from the book, and he 
lay idly dreaming. Then something on the ground be- 
yond the path caught his eye. A little ball as large as 
a good-sized marble emerged from the edge of the grass 
and rolled out onto the bare ground. 

It came to a standstill only after it had traversed a 
slight incline for two or three feet and reached the 
lowest part of the path. At the same moment a black 
beetle emerged from the grass and came scurrying 
after the little sphere. He made a couple of turns 
around it, as though examining the lay of the land; 
then he put his head down nearly to the ground and, 
supporting himself on his forward pairs of legs, swung 
his hind legs high in the air. In their grotesque actions 
* they resembled the arms of an ungainly derrick. 

The beetle backed up to the ball, which was more 
than a dozen times as large as himself, and, setting his 
hind feet vigorously against it, started to roll it away. 
The performance was no surprise to Verne, for he 
had been familiar with it since his boyhood days. But 
since then he had learned a great deal about zoology, 
entomology, and ancient history. His reactions were 
different now from what they had been when he used 
to watch the funny little tumblebugs standing on their 
heads and kicking along the big balls of dung in which 
the eggs had been deposited for incubation. 



The beetle had gone a little way down the path ; and 
now he turned and came back, leaving a crooked trail 
in the dust behind him. The engineer fell to thinking 
how strange it was that such a tiny creature could roll 
such a large ball. His feet and legs were so minute in 
comparison to his burden ! “There must be some very 
efficient mechanical agencies at work here,” mused 
Verne, “when a little bug can transport twenty times 
his own weight for a long distance, up hill and down 
dale. Too bad we human beings can’t develop such 
efficiency in our methods of transportation. 

“This beetle must be a first class transportation 
engineer — ” 

Verne sat up with a jerk. Was this the secret he 
was looking for? 

• He approached the tumblebug on hands and knees 
and observed its actions very minutely. Manifestly, 
if this great load were of any other shape, the insect 
would never be able to budge it. Obviously, Nature 
had imparted to the little scarab, thousands of years 
before, a valuable secret, one that groping human beings 
had not learned in all the years of their estate. 

Here was indeed a great mechanical principle in- 
volved. What could be easier to move than a perfectly 
balanced ball? Easy — ^yes — ^and better yet, there was 
no machinery to get out of order. 

Verne felt physically weak under the impact of a 
tremendous idea. He went back and lay down under 
the tree. He wanted to think; to think about a very 
large ball, a ball that could be moved very easily, and 
very, very swiftly. Two hours later, when the dinner 
bell rang down at the old farm house, he was still 
thinking. As he rose to his feet he said aloud, as if 
talking to himself, or to an invisible companion : “Yes, 
that’s the solution. A ball big enough to roll across 
the continent in a single day!” 

There followed a week of the most intensive think- 
ing Verne had ever done. In spite of himself his vaca- 
tion was over. Try as he would, he could not get his 
thoughts off the schemes that were gradually shaping 
themselves in his alert mind. This fascinating new 
idea hypnotized him. 

Once back in the city, he immediately telephoned 
Hardy that he had a partially developed scheme in 
mind, and that he was going into the experimental labo- 
ratories of the company to work on some models. He 
plunged into his new project with all that vigor that 
had lifted him above the run of engineers and made 
him what he was. 

CHAPTER II 
Verne Demonstrates It 

T WO months later Verne called his assistant, Bab- 
cock, to his inner sanctum. 

“Bill,” he said, “I think we can solve the whole 
thing with electromagnets. The only problem remain- 
ing is — what speed shall we attain? I can’t have the 
ball moving with the speed of light, which it is likely 
to do if I actuate it with an electric current. Magnetic 
fields, you know, move with almost the speed of light. 
I wonder if you couldn’t try out something else — say, 
actuating the magnets by sound ?” 
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“Why not? As long as we’re going to play around 
with Hardy’s new toy, let’s give him a run for his 
money. Personally, I think the whole thing’s only a 
fad. I’ll bet the directors don’t even know anything 
about it.” He spoke into a telephone connecting the 
office with the laboratory. “Wilmark ? Rig up some- 
thing like the televox motor that works by sound and 
connect it in with the track for the beetle ball. Yes. 
When I say “Giddap!” the ball will roll. Yes, that’s 
the idea.” 

As soon as he conveniently could, Babcock left 
Verne’s office and hurried to a television-telephone booth 
in the building. For some reason he did not use the 
office equipment. He dialed a number and waited. 
Presently a man’s face appeared and his voice answered. 

“Glad I got you,” said the engineer. “Verne has a 
great idea.” And he proceeded to give the details of 
his chief’s latest plan. “I’ll let you know more when 
it’s been tried out. I really think there’s something 
to it.” 

“There is something to it,” grumbled Kilpatrick, head 
of the Universal Transportation Company’s largest 
competitor. “A lot of expense. But go ahead, anyway. 
Hardy isn’t going to own the earth — not by a long shot.” 

When, a month later, Verne arid Babcock entered 
Hardy’s office to demonstrate the working of their 
model, the chief engineer had already decided upon his 
course of action. His brilliant mind, leaping from one 
hypothesis to another, projected itself into the future, 
and called up the picture of a vast trans-continental 
system of transportation without parallel anywhere in 
the world. And Verne was no dreamer, but a man 
of action. 

Hardy was waiting for him. “I hope you will par- 
don my bringing such a large affair into your office,” 
said Verne, indicating the long cardboard carton a porter 
had brought in, “but you must remember this is a trans- 
continental affair.” 

The carton was placed on a large, flat-topped desk, 
which had been hastily cleared of its usual equipment. 
Verne and Babcock exposed the model. It consisted 
of a ball about six inches in diameter, mounted on a 
shallow trough-like runway perhaps five feet in length. 
A number of miniature buildings, obviously power sta- 
tions, were set at regular intervals along the runway; 
and at much shorter intervals was a series of minute 
lens-shaped objects mounted on low pedestals. 

“Of course,” said Verne, as he adjusted the appa- 
ratus, “with this I can only give you the merest indi- 
cation of what my scheme is like. I don’t mind telling 
you that I got my idea from a greater engineer than I 
am — from a tumblebug.” 

Hardy laughed. “So you want to build an iron in- 
sect, eh? I didn’t think you’d get as desperate as all 
that, and even if you did I never expected you to admit 
it.” He watched Verne’s preparations with an amused 
smile. Evidently he was thinking of a child’s mechani- 
cal toy being demonstrated in a store. 

“We should have someone to play Santa Claus, and 
let the children see it,” he remarked genially. 

“If we should decide to try to build this thing,” 
replied Verne, seriously, “it will be the farthest thing 
from child’s play that was ever attempted.” 



“Now this ball,” he continued, “represents the con- 
veyance, the carry-all, so to speak.” He placed the 
object in question at one end of the runway. “These” — 
indicating the small buildings — “are power houses to 
furnish the motive power; and these minute discs that 
you see placed so close to each other all along the route 
are sound reproducers and magnifiers. 

“This very bright belt around the ball is of specially 
prepared steel, and very susceptible to magnetic attrac- 
tion; and you will notice a thick band of metal of the 
same width along the bottom and in the middle of the 
runway. You will observe that this band of metal is 
marked off into sections. Besides furnishing the track 
to support the ball, it is in reality a continuous series 
of electro-magnets.” 

“I suppose you have a gyroscope or something 
inside ?” 

“Nothing of the sort. The ball is a perfect sphere, 
perfectly balanced. The bands along the raised edges 
of the runway are only guides to keep it in place. When 
the electric current is turned on, the electromagnets 
are sensitized, one after the other. They exert a tre- 
mendous pull on the ring around the ball, in the same 
way that a different type of electromagnet lifts heavy 
loads of metal in the steel plants and junk yards.” 

A Tremendous Scheme 

ERNE paused a moment to allow the financier to 
grasp the idea. 

“This pull exerted on the forward portion of the 
ring,” he continued, “draws it downward and causes 
the ball to roll forward and onto the magnet. Then 
the current is withdrawn from this particular section 
and transferred to the next in line. In case the cur- 
rent is not withdrawn from the first magnet, it will act 
as a brake, and tend to hold the ball stationary. Thus 
the speed may easily be regulated.” 

The engineer pressed a button, and the ball rolled 
with amazing rapidity to the other end of the trough. 

“Because of the incompleteness of the model we have 
no real speed control,” continued Verne, “but in actual 
operation the speed would be regulated by these sound 
reproducers and amplifiers.” 

Hardy was now thoroughly interested. “And what 
speed would that develop?” he asked. 

“Well, I can’t speak with certainty, but it would be 
approximately the speed of sound passing through air ; 
that is, 1090 feet per second, or 764 miles per hour. At 
that rate it would take about four hours to cross the 
continent. You see,” he continued, noting that Hardy 
looked impressed, “a certain sound or combination of 
sounds set in motion at one end of tfle route would be 
taken up by each of these amplifiers in turn, and re- 
layed undiminished until it reached the other end.” 

“It’s the same principle that we use in making sound 
waves actuate electric controls,” put in Babcock, who 
was particularly expert in this field. “It is this method 
that has been employed in so many modem devices, 
such as the televox traffic signals, where the sound of 
a horn operates the traffic signals, and in other devices — 
some of which we are now using on our own lines.” 
“Yes, I know,” Hardy agreed. “I don’t suppose that 
we should encounter any insurmountable difficulties. 
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so far as that is concerned. But how about going over 
the mountain ranges? Wouldn’t that take a tremen- 
dous amount of power ?” 

“I am no Napoleon,” answered Verne, “but since he 
had the colossal conceit to say ‘There shall be no Alps/ 
I think I may venture to say that there shall be no ups 
and downs on this line. I mean it literally. I would 
suggest an absolutely level course — some fill, but 
mostly cut.” 

Hardy hesitated, as though he had not heard right. 
Then he whistled significantly, and stood staring at 
Verne as though to reassure himself of the engineer’s 
sanity. Then his eye wandered back to the model. 

“How large did you say this ball would be?” 

“I didn’t say,” answered Verne. “That is largely a 
matter of convenience. I had planned, tentatively, on 
a circumference of about a mile. That would give it 
a height of about 1680 feet. Two or three such spheres 
would settle our traffic problem for many years. We 
could always have two loading and one in transit.” 

“You want to build a sphere as tall as a skyscraper !” 
exclaimed Hardy. “If I didn’t know you so well, I’d 
think you had gone crazy suddenly from overwork.” 

“My idea exactly,” chimed in Babcock. “I think we 
could do nicely with a sphere only 500 feet high. That 
would give a circumference much less than the other — 
only about 1600 feet, or less. It would be much more 
practicable.” 

“If we’re going to have it at all,” snapped Verne 
heatedly, “we may as well have it on a large scale. And 
what’s more,” he added, turning upon Babcock, “I wish 
you’d keep out of this and let me do the talking. It 
happens to be my idea.” 

Babcock did not answer. This public rebuke was 
something he had not expected. 

“The conveyance itself,” continued the chief engi- 
neer, turning to Hardy, “offers some problems that we 
have not been able to work out fully as yet.” He took 
up the ball and removed a large section of the shell. 
“In a general way, however, it seems possible to con- 
struct it after this model. 

“These sections in the interior are compartments, 
fashioned somewhat after the manner of the segments 
of an orange, except that each original segment is made 
up of a number of sub-compartments, all parts of 
which are detachable and removable. These segments 
can be made identical in size and shape, and their sub- 
divisions can be made into a series, so that those of 
one segment would fit in a like position in any other 
segment. For example, compartment five of one seg- 
ment would be exactly like compartment five of another 
segment, six wdlild be interchangeable with six, and 
so forth. 

“Some commodities, of course, would have a ten- 
dency to shift and knock about in these compartments, 
and become damaged. But I think it is quite possible 
to work out a system of stabilizing most of the freight 
with compressed air, or with some kind of clamping 
devices.” 

“That’s the least of it,” said Hardy. "What I’m 
thinking 6i is the construction proposition.” He took 
up the sphere and weighed it in his hand, apparently 
trying to conceive of the dimensions of a ball a mile 
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in circumference. “All that excavating for a level cut 
is impossible, utterly impossible. Why, man, there isn’t 
enough money in the world to finance an undertaking 
like that! I’m simply referring to the business end — 
the construction.” 

Great Plans 

“\Z OU are right — so far as present methods of con- 
JL struction are concerned,” replied Verne, unmoved. 
“Remember that the Panama Canal was deemed an im- 
possibility after De Lesseps failed. That also was a 
work of construction and excavation — ^and far more 
complex than the task we may take upon ourselves.” 
“But consider the difference between cutting through 
a narrow strip of land and cutting a straight road across 
a continent. We may as well stop right here. There’s 
no use in going on.” 

“You think so? What would you say if I told you 
I had already devised a plan for the construction of 
the passageway?” 

“I’d say you were mad, and I’m beginning to think 
you are a trifle unbalanced on this subject. Put away 
this toy and forget about it.” 

“Do you think I would do that?” asked Verne, in a 
tone which made Hkrdy look at him suspiciously. “Here 
I’ve stumbled on something that would be a positive 
blessing to humanity, that would aid enormously in the 
progress of civilization. Think of the benefits to be 
derived when this principle is applied to a variety of 
uses I Think of what the amazingly rapid transporta- 
tion would mean to industry — think what it would mean 
to this country in case of a war — ^and you know as well 
as I that we have never been so close to war in the past 
fifty years as we are now !” 

“Well, what do you intend to do?” 

“If you don’t want this,” said Verne with finality, 
“I’ll go straight to Washington and offer it to the gov- 
ernment — gratis. You’ll probably have me fired, but 
I can always get a job. Here I have worked out for 
you the invention of a century, and you won’t even 
let me finish telling you my plans for accomplishing it.” 
“You seem rather certain of yourself. Yet I know 
that you couldn’t possibly do it, even with great im- 
provements in the machinery we have now.” 
“Improvements is not the word,” answered Verne. 
“We shall require nothing short of revolution in ma- 
chinery and in methods. I have in mind a scheme par- 
tially developed which might amount to something. I 
would not attempt to use steam shovels, because even 
if we could build them ten times as large as they are 
now, they would be but toys compared with the magni- 
tude of the job.” 

“Then what would you do?” 

“I would do the work in two operations. First, 
I would have a machine that would dig the cut, throw- 
ing the soil in a pulverized state out into the trench 
behind itself, as the gray badger does when digging his 
burrow. This, in my opinion, could be advantageously 
accomplished with, a machine modeled somewhat after 
the style of the present trench-digging machine. Then, 
a system of belt conveyors, unencumbered with heavy 
excavating units, could very easily carry this powdered 
soil out of the cut.” 
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“It sounds all right,” said Hardy, without the slight- 
est appearance of enthusiasm. “I suppose there might 
be a possibility of great improvement that way; but 
even so — well, we will come back to that later. Now, 
where would you propose to locate this little system?” 
And he turned to a large, square, map of the United 
States that hung on the wall. 

“Well,” replied the engineer, apparently feeling that 
he was now on firmer ground, “there could be but one 
logical place.” He took from his pocket a large rubber 
band and stretched it until it snapped. Then, stretching 
the length of elastic to arm’s length, and reducing it to 
a mere thread in thickness, he held it against the map, 
one end passing through San Francisco and the other 
through New York. 

“Here,” he said, “are four of our livest and most 
populous cities in a perfectly straight line — San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Cleveland, and New York.” 

Hardy looked amazed. He followed the line care- 
fully with his eye. “I never thought of that before,” 
he confessed. “A perfectly straight line would pass 
within the city limits of both those central cities, al- 
though that would not be necessary. By George!” he 
ejaculated, “I don’t suppose anyone realizes that.” 

“For our purposes,” said the engineer, “it is really 
a happy circumstance, for we must have a course abso- 
lutely straight if we are to attain the speed of sound.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the financier, inspecting the 
map closely, “How about these two little sections of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie that come below the line? 
Bridging them would be an expensive job.” 

“Well, you see, bridges wouldn’t be of much use, 
because our way will lie beneath their level. We would 
have to dike them off, and then make our cut.” 

“And after that,” sneered Hardy, ’ “I suppose you 
would pick the sun out of the sky and light your pipe 
with it. What you ought to do is to consult a nerve 
specialist. I said before, and I repeat it now, that you 
are going dotty.” 

“Yes,” replied Verne. “People do get that way 
thinking about rapid transportation. One man, who is 
an old hand at the game, was talking to me seriously, 
not long ago, about a scheme to make daily trips across 
the continent.” 

They both laughed, and Babcock joined in their good- 
humored mirth. 

“Verne,” said Hardy, “I think your scheme is im- 
possible — -.utterly impossible. But I suppose it can do 
no harm to try a little experiment. Now I think, just 
to convince you that you are wrong, that we could ar- 
range to electrify one of our old, unused, roadbeds 
between a couple of small towns, say, twenty or thirty 
miles apart. These towns, as you know, are no more 
than names on the state road maps, and it doesn’t pay 
us to keep up service. In that way we could make a 
practical test of the scheme, and get the ball to rolling 
on a small scale. In the meantime, you could see about 
developing the excavating — or rather super-excavat- 
ing — ^machinery, such as you have described. Then, if 
we find it possible to do the impossible, we could start 
boring with a big auger,” 

As Verne and Babcock were leaving the office. Hardy 
motioned the chief engineer to remain behind. When 



the younger man had shut the door behind him, the 
president drew Verne into a corner. 

“How much of your plans does Babcock know?” he 
asked. 

“Why?” 

“He’s a good man, and all that, but I don’t trust him 
very much. How do you know he won’t sell this idea 
to another road ?” 

“Well, suppose he does ? They haven’t got the money 
we have, and they won’t dare to try anything. Besides, 
we can have all my inventions patented, of course.” 

“Yes, but they can be on to us without imitating us. 
I didn’t get where I am without making a smear of 
enemies, and if I know Kilpatrick, that old wolf would 
give ten — or anyway, five — ^j'ears of his life to thwart 
me in the greatest project of my life.” 

“So that’s why you pretended to believe my plan 
impossible.” 

“No. I still believe it’s impossible. But get Babcock 
away on some other work. You don’t need him for 
this, anyway. Remember that anyone with inside in- 
formation can cause no end of trouble. Kilpatrick and 
his bunch could get franchises on little roads we want 
to buy up; they can obtain options on land we would 
have to own to cut through ; they could stir up the press 
to ridicule us, and make us the butt of jokes all over 
the country; in fact, they could — and they would — do 
anything, short of murder, to keep this line from get- 
ting farther ahead of them than it is. Do you get the 
idea now?” 

“Well,” said Verne, “if this is big business, give me 
the forest primeval, where wolves don’t go around dis- 
guised as railroad presidents.” 

CHAPTER III 
A Conspiracy! 

T he next morning, before Verne set to work to 
arrange preliminary details for the building of 
the experimental transportation system, he charged 
Babcock with a mission, seemingly important, concern- 
ing the inspection of the company’s western lines. To 
make a complete report, embodying all the necessary 
mechanical information, would take months. Babcock 
understood perfectly well that he was regarded with 
suspicion in the east, and yet he had his reasons for 
wishing to go to the Pacific coast for a time. His sud- 
den orders, therefore, he regarded more as a fortunate 
occurrence than as a hindrance. 

Accordingly, while his chief slaved in the east to fin- 
ish the construction of the dinkey line, Babcock enjoyed 
himself in a little city on the coast of Lower California, 
where, in the semi-tropical sunshine, he conferred daily 
with three urbane individuals on a subject which would 
have made the reputation of any secret service operative 
fortunate enough to discover it. 

“My good friend,” said the engineer, lighting a cigar 
and blowing out the match in a cloud of fragrant smoke, 
“why don’t you allow me to conduct the campaign in 
my own way? Already I have enlisted the aid of 
Hardy’s most powerful rivals. I can assure you that 
the Scarab line will never be completed ; or if it is, that 
it will never be put into operation. When you attack 
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on the west coast, there will be no swift-moving sphere 
to carry great guns across the continent in four hours. 
When you destroy the cities on this beautiful coast” — 
he allowed a sigh to escape him — “you will arrive at 
a convenient time when the battle squadron is off some- 
where in the Atlantic. When you establish your do- 
minion over the western quarter of this opulent coun- 
try, your millions will have a place to breathe in, to live 
in, to prosper in. . . 

"Which they have not now,” finished one of his com- 
panions. “It’s really too bad,” continued the other, 
whose nationality would be difficult to determine, “that 
we could not have come to a peaceful agreement on the 
matter; but then these statesmen are so pig-headed.” 

“And we will not destroy these beautiful cities of 
the Pacific coast, my dear Babcock,” put in a man whose 
swarthiness might make him appear at first glance an 
Ethiopian, but whose features revealed the Oriental. 
“On the contrary, we will make use of them. Our 
people will move into ready-made homes — ^after our 
army evacuates them,” he added, with an afterthought. 

“Still,” said the renegade engineer, “it may be better 
to terrify them by wholesale slaughter. I, for one, 
would not object very much — provided you spared a 
few women.” 

The four men laughed. “You will get that and the 
other things we promised,” said one. “The day we 
enter Washington you get ten million dollars and be- 
come governor of the Elastern Seaboard.” 

“But then, it will be so easy,” continued the first 
speaker. “With disarmament as it is now, we have 
little to fear.” 

“You forget,” said Babcock, “the battle squadron.” 

“A mere gesture,” said the dark man. “Our planes 
will wipe it off the face of the sea in an hour.” 

“But there are planes in this country as good as any 
of yours, and pilots, too. Of course,” said the engi- 
neer, hastily, “I don’t mean there is any possibility of 
their stopping you, once you have gained your ground, 
but they are always to be reckoned with. And then, not 
long ago, that dog Verne predicted with confidence 
that war was imminent. That was when he rebuked 
me before Hardy, the fool!” On Babcock’s usually 
impassive face appeared a look of hatred which van- 
ished almost as soon as it had formed. 

“That’s nothing. A mere personal affront. But it 
will be well to look into these preparations for war. 
Did Verne mention the use of his ball-transport in case 
of war?” 

“Why, yes, he did. He was quite emphatic — ^mainly, 
I believe, in order to convince Hardy, who is as short- 
sighted as such men usually are. That was one reason 
why I suggested a smaller sphere — simply because I 
know Verne better than Hardy does. Let him build 
his scarab ball ; we shall know how to copy it — before 
something happens to it !” 

A Troubled World 

H OW successful Verne was in building his experi- 
mental line and his trial sphere is a matter of 
scientific history, no less than a matter of world history. 
To the admiring public, Verne was the hero of the 
hour, in spite of the fact that the tests had been kept 
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secret. Hardy had been right ; Kilpatrick and his asso- 
ciates had stirred up the press, but the press, as usual, 
preferred to use its own discretion. Yet few knew 
what lay behind this first triumph of the great engi- 
neer. The public is usually informed that a scientist 
has struggled, suffered the tortures of hell, endured 
ridicule, triumphed over defeat after defeat, and 
emerged from his ordeal a changed man, a benefactor 
to humanity. In the case of Verne, this was not quite 
true — at first. His success, with the converted Hardy 
to aid him, was a matter of course. His real trial was 
to come later. 

As soon as the first public acclaim had died down. 
Hardy set to work to organize a new company to finance 
the projected transcontinental line. The new organiza- 
tion was, as a matter of fact, simply a pooling of the 
resources of all the large units in the Universal Trans- 
portation Company, in order to accomplish what none 
of them could have hoped to accomplish alone. 

Then began a campaign which, while it was strictly 
a business affair, began to play an important part in 
the economic life of the nation. People were asked 
to buy stock in the company. High-priced publicity 
experts spread everywhere the gospel of rapid trans- 
portation; newspapers were given heavy advertising 
contracts in return for cleverly worded columns of 
news publicity and editorial approval ; the “class” maga- 
zines ran feature articles on the vast possibilities of 
the new transportation; radio hours were devoted to 
an explanation of the principles of the new invention ; 
even conservative banking firms, which had invested 
in the new organization, became enthusiastic over the 
project, and sent high-powered advertising matter to 
their clients. Since the company had not completed its 
plans and was in no position to earn money, its stock 
was not traded on the exchanges ; but there was a good 
deal of private stock-selling which demonstrated the 
intense interest aroused by what had once been the 
dream of a great engineer. In short, a nation which 
had taken twenty-five years to become “air-minded” 
took less than three years to become “scarab-minded.” 
Such is the power of publicity and such man’s faith 
in science. 

The company became more than a business venture ; 
it became a matter of national pride. The government 
displayed marked interest in the development of the 
transcontinental road, and offered its assistance. Agents 
of foreign powers tried desperately to buy the plans 
or to steal them. But for once Hardy was more the 
patriot than the man of business. While he realized 
the financial advantages of selling his rights to foreign 
countries, something stronger and deeper than his love 
of money held him back. 

Both he and Verne had decided to keep the system 
confined to the United States — for some years, at 
least — ^and, moved by the same impulses, and realizing 
the value of allowing the invention to become more de- 
sirable as time went on, the board of directors sided 
with them. It was a curious patriotic fever, even as 
late as the nineteen seventies, which made these men 
determine to give their own country something which 
would set it apart and above the rest of the world. 

Of all this Babcock was quite aware. While he had 
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been transferred to another division of the vast system, 
still retaining his title of assistant to Verne, he kept his 
fellow conspirators on the Pacific coast constantly in- 
formed of the latest developments. What they read 
in the newspapers was one thing ; what was really tak- 
ing place was another. Even Kilpatrick, who had lost 
all hope of ever imitating the vast project, still did his 
best to hinder the progress of the excavating and build- 
ing. The diabolical cleverness of Babcock was no- 
where more apparent than in his success with the rival 
of Hardy. He was assisting Kilpatrick to work against 
Hardy, and at the same time to work against himself — 
not knowing, of course, that the delay in the building 
of the sphere might mean a great deal in any inter- 
national conflict to come. 

The foreign powers, while still preserving a surface 
friendliness for the United States, regarded the refusal 
of the rights to the invention as a distinct international 
insult. Babcock and his agents discreetly encouraged 
this rising feeling. Emissaries of the conspirators, in 
close touch with the world’s diplomats, openly discussed 
the obvious plan of the United States to rise superior 
to other nations by means of an epoch-making, a tre- 
mendous, advance in the science of transportation. The 
result of all this maneuvering was precisely what Bab- 
cock desired. The other nations of the world could 
be counted upon not to interfere when the United States 
was attacked. This country, with only a small stand- 
ing army, and the ghost of a navy, with an air force 
no larger than that of a second-rate nation, would be 
left isolated long enough for the invaders to accomplish 
their purposes. After that the complete subjugation of 
the richest country on earth would not be a matter of 
extraordinary difficulty. 

The world was prepared for the change. Sick with 
envy and jealousy, the other great powers, unless their 
own interests were in danger, would not send a man 
or a gun or a ship to aid the greatest nation in the 
western hemisphere. 

Verne’s new excavating system, after a preliminary 
trial, and with the addition of several improvements, 
had amazed even Hardy. Either invention alone would 
have been enough to give undying fame to its creator; 
Verne had the distinction of having created the rolling 
ball method of transportation and of having devised an 
engineering system to make it possible. Hardy, shin- 
ing in reflected glory, assumed credit for having set 
off the train of thought which brought about this revo- 
lution in transportation. 

CHAPTER IV 

Ready to Start 

N ot many believed that the greatest engineering 
feat attempted could be completed in ten years. 
Yet, as the end of Verne’s task approached, pub- 
lic interest, which had died down somewhat after the 
first flush of enthusiasm, began to boil once more. The 
United States was about to demonstrate its position 
as the greatest nation in the world. 

But in those ten years Babcock and his fellow-con- 
spirators had not been idle. Little by little, in spite 
of the strict immigration laws, the Pacific coast had 



been converted into a stronghold of enemies. They 
were smuggled in from Canada and Mexico; they 
slipped ashore from incoming ships among the quays 
of San Francisco; they posed as laborers in Lower 
California, passed into California, and concentrated in 
her most important centers. 

The great terminal of the Scarab line, already built, 
was one of the show places on the outskirts of San 
Francisco. Occupying a square mile of level territory 
just outside the city, it enclosed at one end the largest 
power generating station in the west. Stretching in 
a perfectly straight line across the magnificently planned 
field, and extending to the horizon in a northeasterly 
direction, was what appeared to be a runway of bril- 
liant metal, which gleamed with an intolerable radiance 
under the California sun. Millions had been poured 
into the construction of this broad belt. On either side, 
for nearly an eighth of a mile, extended the level ground, 
bounded by elevated rails of extraordinary thickness, 
which ran parallel to the runway. At regular intervals 
along the route, and set directly next to huge electro- 
magnets placed beneath the metal band that seemed to 
span the earth, were sound amplifiers and reproducers. 
These were of little more than ordinary size, but of 
such sensitiveness and strength that the most perfectly 
built instruments of their kind which existed in the 
first half of the century seemed like toys in comparison 
with them. Most people had only a vague idea of what 
these were for; the workers whom Babcock had man- 
aged to get on the payroll of the company knew even 
less about them: What these men did know was that 
they were to hold themselves in readiness to destroy 
them. 

By the end of 1979 Verne had completed his great 
sphere. It stood in its terminal in New York, on what 
had been an airport: An incredible, monstrous crea- 
tion, looking like a miniature moon which had fallen 
upon the earth. On its vast surface an entire sector 
seemed to have been cut away, and derricks had been 
drawn to the opening, ready for loading. The interior 
of the sphere, spacious as a cathedral, was illuminated 
with innumerable jets of cold light. Privileged visitors 
were allowed to climb inside, and to observe the com- 
partments, all identical, with their freight elevators, 
their compressed air stabilizers, their spiral staircases, 
and their adjustable freight spaces. 

Those who imagined that the terrific rotation of the 
sphere would draw chaos from order inside the ball 
were reassured by the powerful electromagnets inside 
the immense shell, which, charged from the belt upon 
which the sphere was to ride, would hold the metal- 
cased freight securely against the sides of the monster, 
or along the steel partitions. It was even rumored that 
Verne was contemplating a passenger sphere, in which 
an interior shell, stabilized by gyroscopes, would not 
rotate with the outer surface. This, however, could not 
be confirmed. 

The electromagnets along the three-thousand mile 
path of the sphere were to be actuated by the spoken 
word “scarab,” according to the newspapers; and the 
announcement, made on June 4th, scheduled the first 
run for a month later, on the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, 1980. 
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Babcock, reading the announcement, laughed aloud, 
y By that time, if his plans succeeded — ^and there was 
no reason why they should fail — the words “American 
independence” would be the laughing-stock of the 
world. 

Threats of War! 

I N order to avert any possible suspicion, Babcock was 
to be in New York at the time of the attack, and 
he had promised himself the pleasure of ruining the 
Scarab Transportation Company with his own hands. 
Several hundred thousand yellow-skinned and brown- 
skinned men, fanatical in their hatred for the United 
States, were already stationed at strategic points in 
California. The opening of the line provided an excuse 
for their massed numbers. Yet each had his part to 
play in a vast scheme of conquest. 

Behind the walls of dingy shacks no one could guess 
what deadly machine guns were hidden; in the under- 
ground caverns dug beneath abandoned houses and in 
the private homes of a few rich conspirators no one 
would imagine arsenals capable of wiping out a city. 
Directly across the Canadian and Mexican borders were 
massed great amphibian planes which could be con- 
verted into bombers at a moment’s notice ; and the air- 
ports of California, Oregon, and Washington contained 
any number of pleasure craft and business planes which, 
with their automatic stabilizers, their super-charged 
motors, and their radio control, were potential and 
deadly engines of war. The government flying fields 
on the vast plains of Texas were to be tbe central stra- 
tegic points for the subjugation of the southwest. 

Transpacific airplanes and dirigibles had brought 
deadly cordite bombs across the ocean to their haven. 
In the mountains that ran down the center of Cali- 
fornia, in the high ranges of the Sierra Nevada, were 
established chemical plants for the reduction of metal- 
bearing ores ; and government inspectors had failed to 
remark how well equipped these plants were for the 
production of poison gases. Four thousand miles from 
the coast of California a vast armada prepared to steam 
slowly eastward. When the Pacific ports had been cap- 
tured, an army could be landed witbin a week. 

The American newspaper correspondents were in- 
formed that the concentration of the Asiatic battle fleet 
was simply for the purpose of maneuvering in the mid- 
Pacific. Washington, however, became suspicious when 
hundreds of great submarines, capable of crossing the 
ocean as fast as any destroyer, were sent at intervals 
to accompany the fleet. Verne, talking to Babcock in 
New York, mentioned casually that his immense sphere 
was quite fitted for the transportation of coast-defense 
guns. 

“Simply remove some of the sections,” he said, “and 
you have an ideal ordnance transportation system. We’re 
loading several hundred small planes as part of the 
first shipment. The army is going to increase its avia- 
tion activities on the coast. Why, I don’t know. Maybe 
they’re afraid of an invasion.” 

“Invasion! That’s a good one,” laughed Babcock. 
“The Pacific coast is as safe as it was three hundred 
years ago. Who could attack across four thousand miles 
of ocean ?” 



“Still, I wonder,” said Verne. “Things aren’t what 
they should be. I don’t like this fleet moving toward 
us. It may not, mean anything, but I wish our own 
battle squadron were somewhere around there. Nothing 
like a little protection, you know.” 

“War is impossible,” answered his assistant dog- 
matically. “This may be a quotation from our leading 
statesmen, but it’s true, nevertheless.” 

“I feel as though we were sitting on a powder bar- 
rel,” answered his superior. He turned the knob of 
the radio receiver which was always tuned to the news 
broadcasts, and caught the announcer in the middle of 
an utterance. 

“. . . and a fleet greater than any ever before assem- 
bled is performing maneuvers in the Pacific,” the voice 
was saying. And then, after a moment or two: “We 
have just received word of a slight explosion in the 
terminal of the Scarab Transportation Company at 
San Francisco.” 

“What I” cried Verne, leaping from his chair. 

“Too soon!” slipped from Babcock, who bit his lips 
a moment later. 

“What did you say?” asked Verne, who had heard 
perfectly well. 

“I said ‘So soon?’ ” replied Babcock. “It’s a wonder 
it hasn’t happened before, with the ignorance of those 
imported laborers.” 

Verne did not reply, but endeavored to get a long- 
distance connection on his television apparatus. Pre- 
ently he was speaking to the agitated manager of the 
western terminal. 

“It’s not serious,” reported the man in San Francisco, 
attempting to smile. “A few of the amplifier connec- 
tions have been destroyed. We have not yet ascertained 
the exact extent of the damage.” 

“What was the cause of it?” 

“We aren’t sure, but we think it was carelessness.” 
“You do, eh? Well, repair that damage at once, and 
see how far it extends. Examine every inch of that 
line for twenty miles out of the terminal. Understand ? 
And call upon the state for a military guard. We aren’t 
taking any more chances! Something tells me such 
accidents don’t happen by themselves — not with what 
I know of my own system !” 

“Do you really think a military guard is necessary ?” 
asked Babcock, in an off-hand manner, when Verne 
had severed the connection. “I think you’re taking a 
lot of trouble for nothing.” 

“Ten years of labor isn’t nothing,” snapped Verne. 
“How do I know it isn’t Kilpatrick up to something?” 
“Oh, I’m sure it isn’t. When the ball goes through 
on July Fourth,” he added, with a curious smile, “you’ll 
see your suspicions had no foundation.” 

What Verne Saw 

V ERNE walked from the room without replying. 

He had suspected Babcock all along, and now he 
was certain of something. Babcock, he thought, was 
in league with Kilpatrick. Then he acted with his cus- 
tomary decision. He gave orders to his private de- 
tectives to have his assistant watched; and meanwhile 
he took the precaution of tapping the wire from Bab- 
cock’s office, although he expected to learn nothing from 
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that source. 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth of June Verne 
received a report that Babcock had been in constant 
communication with San Francisco; that he had made 
several calls; and that his operatives had succeeded in 
tapping the last. Babcock seemed to be worried about 
the progress of some affair of his own in California, 
Verne was informed, although from the words used it 
was impossible to determine what it was. The most 
enlightening of his sentences was “Don’t wait any 
longer; use the runway!” 

Verne went home, undecided what to do next. His 
radio television apparatus, which for a week past he 
had concentrated exclusively upon the San Francisco 
terminal, gave him what amounted to a talking picture 
of what went on in the vast enclosure. It was not 
necessary for anyone to broadcast, as it had been fifty 
years before. One of his own devices, set high up on 
the wall of the terminal, gave him something of a bird’s- 
eye view. Very few knew of its existence. 

Through the radio came what sounded like the noise 
of a struggle. It was ten o’clock in the evening in New 
York, and consequently seven on the coast. The work- 
men had departed. What, then, could this mean? 

Then he saw! As though a veil had been ripped 
from before his eyes, he realized the meaning of it 
all — he saw the watchmen lying apparently brutally 
murdered ! This was no robbery. This was a con- 
spiracy! And then, as he watched, his face pale, his 
heart pounding, the work of his life at stake, he saw 
men in uniform — a. uniform strange to him — pouring 
from a tunnel which opened into the terminal, of the 
very existence of which he had been ignorant. 

Without confusion, and with perfect military pre- 
cision, they formed into platoons, in squads of sixteen, 
eight abreast. There were commands in a tongue he 
recognized, with a sickening sensation. The soldiers, 
each armed with a heavy automatic pistol of the silent 
type, each fourth man carrying a small machine gun, 
began to march down the runway — ^his own runway, 
upon which his scarab sphere was to cross the con- 
tinent. 

Fascinated, a cold fear gripping him, he watched, 
fhis was not the work of Kilpatrick. These men were 
tio ordinary ruffians. He noted, with a wave of some- 
thing like relief, that they damaged no equipment. Ap- 
parently they had some use for it, then. He moved the 
focussing equipment a trifle. Into the great ei^rance 
of the terminal, which was now in view, rolled a closed 
car. An officer ran up and saluted the man who de- 
scended from it — apparently the commanding officer. 
There was a slight delay, and some hesitation ; then the 
chief got back into his car. His chauffeur drove him 
to the head of the column. The march proceeded. 

Verne though he had gone mad and was the victim 
of hallucinations. What earthly use would it be for 
men to march on his runway? Then, like an inspira- 
tion, the words of Babcock came back to him : “I^n’t 
wait any longer ; use the runway.” 

The engineer knit his brows and centered his bril- 
liant mind on the problem before him. Then, as though 
moved by springs, he leaped to the telephone and called 
the War Department in Washington. 



To the subordinate who answered, he almost shouted ; 
“Get me the Commander-in-Chief ! Quick ! This is 
Benjamin Verne, of New York!” 

“Sorry, sir. The President is on his yacht.” 

“I don’t want the President ! I want your command- 
ing officer, chief of staff, whatever you call him ! This 
is a matter of saving the country !” 

“He isn’t here, sir,” answered the young officer, who 
apparently thought he was dealing with a madman. ^T 
am here only for emergency. General Winfield is at 
a social function.” 

“He would be !” ejaculated the engineer. “Will you 
call him at once and tell him to call me at once ? This 
is-imperative !” He gave his number. 

“I’ll try,” promised the young man. 

Verne cursed aloud. 

CHAPTER V 

. Drastic Action 

T en minutes later — minutes during which he 
looked at the television screen in agony and re- 
alized only too well what was taking place — ^his 
telephone rang. The distinguished head of General 
Winfield appeared in the screen, surmounting a stiff 
white collar and appearing to grow from a radiant shirt 
front. The general in evening dress was not as im- 
posing as the general in uniform. 

“Listen, General,” said Verne, casting formality to 
the winds, “you must rush every available man to Cali- 
fornia at once — ^tonight! The country is threatened 
with invasion ; the maneuvers of the fleet in the Pacific 
are a blind, an army is crossing the ocean to attack us 
on the Pacific coast.” 

“Impossible, sir! Have you gone mad?” The gen- 
eral’s great respect for Verne as an inventor did not 
include respect for his military knowledge. 

“I tell you we are being attacked! I have been 
watching my private television screen. Several com- 
panies of foreign soldiers have come through a secret^ 
tunnel and taken possession of the San Francisco ter- 
minal of my Scarab line ; they are now marching stead- 
ily down the runway! The watchmen have been mur- 
dered! Are you going to sit there and listen to the 
music while a military invasion is being carried out?” 
“What are you telling me?” demanded the general. 
“Why should anyone wish to march down your run- 
way ?” 

Verne almost cursed the general aloud. “Don’t you 
see,” he cried, “the advantage of that? They have a 
perfectly safe and level route to follow; they know just 
where it is taking them; they are hidden from view; 
they can stop wherever they wish and attack wherever 
they choose ; they are armed with machine guns and — 
he glanced at the screen again — ^"with field pieces ! They 
have swift trucks for the guns. Every man has a gas 
mask at his belt — ^ready for instant use. Does that 
mean anything to you?” 

“By gad !” exclaimed General Winfield. “I wouldn’t 
have thought it possible that they could do all this and 
escape our detection !” 

“That’s because we’ve been too sure of ourselves; 
we’ve reduced our army and navy ; we’ve laid ourselves 
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open to attack. I don’t blame these Orientals ! They’re 
stifling for room to breathe and we don’t let them in ; 
I’d do it myself if I were in their place and saw a rich 
and pleasant country lying ready for the taking. Now 
do you understand why I’ve been suspicious all this 
time ? Do you see any relation between the large fleet 
in the Pacific and this attack on San Francisco? I 
suspect it was all accomplished through inside work. 
I think I know just who’s responsible for all this. But 
in the meantime, what are you going to do?” 

The engineer’s face, in the general’s television screen, 
was distorted with mental anguish. Verne feared the 
loss of his invention and his life-work more than he 
feared this invasion; the one could be repelled; the 
other, once destroyed, could never be replaced. 

General Winfield hesitated a moment. Apparently 
he was convinced. Then his measured, deliberate tones 
took on a parade-ground quality. 

“We must depend upon our aviators to observe and 
to stop this fleet,” he said. “We must destroy every 
vessel approaching. I will confer immediately with 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy who are empow- 
ered to act in the absence of the President and while 
Congress is not in session. Otherwise, I take the re- 
sponsibility myself, and I know Admiral Clark will 
support me. Unfortunately our own fleet is too far 
away to be of any use; and besides, it’s too small. We 
must depend upon army bombers and upon navy sea- 
planes. But unfortunately we have very few in Cali- 
fornia. We were awaiting the shipment to be made by 
your Scarab express. The nearest large field is at 
Kelley Field, Texas. I will telephone there imme- 
diately.” 

“What can I do?” asked Verne. 

“You can send those planes in your sphere before we 
bomb the runway,” answered the general. 

“Oh, my God ! Don’t destroy the runway ! It’s the 
pride of the nation; the world’s greatest engineering 
feat!” 

“I’m afraid we may have to do so ! Undoubtedly the 
enemy has a large number of planes already on the 
way to attack. This concerted invasion by land, sea, 
and air is too sudden to admit of any but the most 
drastic measures. Our planes must fight the invading 
planes, and they must destroy the enemy fleet. A large 
assignment !” 

“Can you have a regiment at the terminal to unload 
the Scarab and to repulse any armed force that tries 
to prevent them from doing so?” 

“I can and I will,” said the general, once more the 
man of action. “Colonel Ardsley’s regiment can get 
there in time; I will order every available aviator to 
report to San Francisco at once. How soon will the 
sphere arrive?” 

Just in Timel 



the occasion required. “I will telephone my assistants 
on the coast to give you every aid. They know the 
technical side of the thing.” 

“Lucky you saw all this,” said the general, preparing 
to ring off. “What are they doing now?” 

Verne looked at the screen again. “They are still 
coming from the tunnel. I don’t know how it was ever 
built without my getting wind of it. This is Babcock’s 
work. . . 

“What?” 

“Never mind I They haven’t been discovered as yet ! 
I think they mean to open the ports to the fleet. If 
we wipe them out, we can still have the advantage. 
Have we any coast defense guns on the Pacific?” 

“Not one,” groaned the commander. “Can you send 
us some?” 

“No,” said Verne, with a smile of desperation. “But 
if the sphere ever reaches the coast, have it unloaded 
and sent back at once. I — I may have an idea.” 

Ten minutes later, Verne, having telephoned his in- 
structions to his own men, caught up a silent Colt and 
dashed out to his car. Over the uncongested roads that 
led out of New York he tore silently at more than a 
hundred miles an hour. From a distance he could dis- 
tinguish the vast bulk of his creation, which appeared 
to rise before him suddenly and blot out everything 
else. 

The . Scarab was loaded with battle planes, which 
could be assembled very quickly, in addition to other 
freight. The engineer stopped at the power-house and 
ran in. 

“Was anyone here ?” he panted to the night engineer. 
“Mr. Babcock, sir. He’s in the yards right now. 
Said he had orders to take a look around.” 

“Listen!” said Verne. “I have telephoned every 
power-house along the line to put on the juice. Now 
you do the same. I’m going out to the yards to start 
the Scarab; and — if I don’t come back, and she doesn’t 
start, come for my body and start her yourself ! Un- 
derstand ?” 

“But— but— ” 

“But— but— ” 

Verne did not hear him. But he heard the low, 
deep hum of the dynamos. In the faint moonlight the 
great sphere threw a black and almost impenetrable 
shadow. 

The engineer advanced into the gloom. Grasping his 
pistol, Jie walked toward the starting switch and the 
sound reproducer. A shadow seemed to detach itself 
from the gloom and glide away. “Babcock!” shouted 
Verne. 

There was no answer. Perhaps his eyes had deceived 
him. His breath coming in gasps, he ran at full speed 
toward the switch, his long legs carrying him with in- 
credible swiftness for a man of his age. As Verne 
approached the switch the figure of Babcock straight- 
ened up. In the younger man’s hand glittered a heavy 
wire cutter which he dropped to snatch up a pistol. 
“Babcock!” gasped Verne. 

“Glad I came here,” said the other, endeavoring to 
conceal his weapon. “I found the ground wires cut, 
and somebody’s been fooling with the sound mecha- 
nism.” 



1 CAN have the power turned on at once. Let’s 
see — it’s ten-thirty now; that’s seven-thirty on the 
coast ; expect the sphere by twelve o’clock. Pacific time ; 
and if you hear the word ‘Scarab’ from the amplifiers, 
and the ball has not appeared, don’t wait for it, for it 
won’t come — it will probably have been mined.” Verne 
almost sobbed, but he was a man of steel and ice when 
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“You — ^you — sputtered his chief. 

“Too late !” laughed Babcock, triumphantly, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he raised his right hand and 
pulled the trigger of his pistol. 

There was a faint hiss. Verne felt as though a 
weight of many tons had struck him in the left shoul- 
der. He spun around and almost fell ; then he clutched 
his own weapon with his right hand, and, turning 
around again to simulate the contortion of a dying man, 
he fired from the hip. Without a sound Babcock 
plunged forward on his face and lay still. 

“I wish I could have saved you for something worse, 
you rat!” muttered Verne, between his teeth. 

He attempted to walk to the switch and fell, almost 
beside it. Supporting himself on his right arm, he 
raised his head and shouted “Scarab.” There was no 
response. The vast sphere did not move; its band of 
glittering metal shone in the moonlight as before; the 
great ball remained, apparently as immovable as 
Gibraltar. 

Verne attempted to call to the man in the power- 
house, but his voice failed him. Beneath his hand he 
felt the severed strands of the heavy wire Babcock had 
cut. His left arm was numb. His right hand guided 
his left hand to the wire; he seized the ends and leaned 
his entire weight upon his hands, in a desperate attempt 
to unite the strands. He stretched forth his neck. 
His dry lips opened. The faintest whisper came through 
them. “Scarab 1” 

There was a sudden rush of wind. Verne realized 
that a vast bulk had disappeared. The moonlight now 
fell upon him unobstructed. And, lying on the ground, 
his hands on the two ends of the wire, Verne saw the 
enormous sphere diminish as quickly as a punctured 
balloon. From the rails came a clear, ringing sound. 
“I must hold these ends until she passes the next power- 
house,” he gritted, between set teeth. 

When the station attendants came to the switch, a 
few moments later, they found the Scarab vanished; 
Babcock dead, with a bullet through the heart; and 
Verne almost unconscious, his cold hands' holding to- 
gether the ends of a severed wire with a grip as stony 
as that of death. 

CHAPTER VI 

Thundering Westward I 

W ATCHERS in lonely districts that night were 
struck dumb by the apparition of a monstrous, 
ghostly sphere 'that hurled itself through the 
darkness with incredible velocity, with a roaring of 
wind like that of a tornado. Guards patrolling the 
runway shrank to one side as a loud, metallic sound 
came down the magnetic belt. Then, as they sought for 
the cause of it, a vast body loomed suddenly out of the 
darkness, and carried them off their feet with the rush 
of its wind. And they heard the amplifiers droning 
“Scarab — scarab — scarab.” Night mail flyers between 
New York and Cleveland looked down in amazement 
at a giant object almost directly beneath them which 
drew away from them as the hare from the tortoise. 
One plane, caught in the wash of the whirling sphere, 
was drawn forward into the vast vacuum with such 



speed that the sudden acceleration made the pilot lose 
consciousness for a moment. 

Like the earth in its orbit, whirling on its axis as 
it advanced, the huge sphere, higher than the tallest 
skyscrapers, longer than the greatest ocean liners, fled 
toward its Cleveland terminal. People sitting on porches 
overlooking the perfectly flat lands of Ohio sensed 
something like a celestial body streaking across the 
horizon. Already the rail was humming in Cleveland 
with the approach of the monster. The noise of the 
clash of metal on metal traveled ahead fifteen times as 
fast as the word “Scarab” could be transmitted from 
one reproducer to another.* 

Expectant workmen at the first westbound station 
strained their eyes eastward. Suddenly, a trifle more 
than half an hour after the time the Scarab had left 
New York, the glittering magnetic belt, stretching as 
far as the horizon, seemed to gather itself and leap up- 
ward. A second later it appeared as though the broad 
track, shining in the moonlight, were being wound 
around an enormous drum at a terrific speed. Then, 
as the Scarab drew near, the optical illusion gave way 
to realization that the rising track was only the magnetic 
band around the sphere itself. Yet even as the station 
superintendent and his engineers watched in fascina- 
tion, the sphere seemed to gather itself and leap toward 
them. As it whirled past their observation platform, a 
rousing cheer went up from the little group of watch- 
ers. A great upward rush of wind almost swept them 
from their places ; then the inward draft almost pulled 
them off their perch. Before they recovered them- 
selves, the enormous ball had become a mere round dot 
in the west, which diminished rapidly and faded from - 
sight. 

Two minutes later the Cleveland engineer spoke to 
the wounded Verne as they stood face to face across 
the television. “The Scarab has just passed through 
here,” he reported, “and from the way she was going, 
you could shut off the juice and she’d broad-jump to 
Frisco!” 

Verne managed to smile. “Examine the runway and 
report to me,” he said. “I want to know how it stood 
the strain.” In spite of the fact that he had gone over 
every inch of the magnetic belt with his own eyes, 
Verne had his doubts concerning the strength of the 
roadbed. A weight of thousands of tons concentrated 
even for a fraction of a second into one small area 
might cause a decided bend. But nothing of the sort 
occurred. Certainly his construction of the transcon- 
tinental line was the greatest engineering feat of all 
time. 

Even as the sphere raced toward Chicago, Colonel 
Ardsley’s regiment was racing toward the city of the 
Golden Gate. Already two observation planes had 
started westward across the Pacific to ascertain the ac- 
tions of the approaching fleet. At the general’s per- 
sonal order, every airport was to be under the com- 
mand of an aviation officer; every plane was com- 
mandeered and equipped for battle. By this swift 
stroke the conspirators lost the use of the planes they 
had prepared for the attack; and they themselves pro- 

♦ Sound travels fifteen times faster in steel than it does in air. 
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vided the macliines which would be used against their 
own fleet. 

“Scarab — Scarab — Scarab” intoned the reproducers. 
Verne, lying with closed eyes, was following every mile 
covered by his hurtling giant. It was a hundred miles 
less from Cleveland to Chicago than from New York 
to Cleveland ; he would receive his report sooner. He 
had eight minutes less to wait. 

The test would come at Lake Michigan. Would the 
immense dikes withstand the terrific vibration ? Would 
the waters of the inland ocean close over the gap 
created by impious man? In his tortured, fever-drawn 
fancy Verne could already hear those waters rumbling 
over his heart and brain. Would the dike be mined? 
Babcock! Why hadn’t he had him watched sooner? 

Then came the comforting thought that, no matter 
how much of a renegade Babcock might have been, he 
was too good an engineer to destroy a great work of 
engineering. But his accomplices might have done 
it. . . . 

Nearing the Coast! 

V ERNE started at his television screen with unsee- 
ing eyes. Across the flickering sheet marched no 
armed men; he saw only a glittering mass of metal, 
like a ball from some fantastic cannon, shooting across 
the northern sections of Ohio and Indiana. Every 
five seconds it approached a mile nearer that fatal 
thirty-mile cut through Lake Michigan. . . . 

The little group of white-faced men in Verne’s room 
felt the swelling of a magnificent pride in their achieve- 
ment. No matter what might happen at the end of the 
trip, they had shown the world what American engi- 
neering genius could do. 

“I wish we’d have let these damned Orientals in,” 
said Hardy, earnestly, if ungrammatically, as he mopped 
his brow. “If they do anything to my Scarab I’ll — 
I’ll tear them apart, one by one, with my bare hands !” 
“I hope it runs them over !” exclaimed a newspaper 
man, to whom the invasion was still a joke. “Did you 
say they were marching down the runway?” 

“Shut up !” snapped Hardy. “Can’t you leave a sick 
man in peace ?” 

The telephone whirred. “Well?” said Verne. 

A jubilant face appeared in the screen. “Somebody 
said ‘Scarab’ and there she was! Congratulations! 
Chicago has had the biggest thrill of its checkered 
career !” 

“The dikes— did they hold?” 

“They haven’t changed any since yesterday,” reported 
the western engineer. “All I want to say is that the 
Windy City has become twice as windy since she went 
through. What a breeze !” 

"Gentlemen,” said Verne, “it’s 1855 miles from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco as the crow flies. That means 
we’ll see the Scarab arrive” — ^he waved his hand at his 
private television screen — “in two hours and a quarter, 
or a trifle more. If we don’t heaven help us all !” 

If it was a terrific strain to the others, it was abso- 
lute torture, mental and physical, for Verne. “Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada — California!” 
he repeated. "I won’t live till she crosses all that ter- 
ritory!” His shoulder was throbbing fearfully. A 
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lesser man might have forgotten everything else in the 
agony of a shattered shoulder blade. Verne was one 
of those granite, thinking machines who go down in 
history as the men who snatch victory from defeat. 

Over the flower-dotted prairies, crossed first by the 
ox-cart, then the pony express, then the railroad, then 
the airplane, past populous towns that had had their 
beginnings in the days of the first white settlers, through 
vast level stretches of territory still undeveloped, roared 
the glittering, globed expression of man’s genius. 
Through the grain center of the nation, westward to 
the cattle and mining states, onward, onward, to the 
coast! It is difficult, now that Scarab transportation 
has become part of everyday life, to describe adequately 
that first epochal trip! 

Under the star-studded sky, gleaming pale in the 
moonlight, cutting a coruscating path across a dark 
continent, like a comet across the black heavens, flew 
a senseless mass of metal thqt had been set off on its 
journey by a word and a touch. As though it were 
repeating its own name in a frenzy of speed, shouting 
it aloud in its victory, it seemed to shriek “Scarab — 
Scarab — Scarab !” as it plunged onward. An observer 
from another planet, able to keep pace with this meteoric 
monster, might have imagined it was fleeing from a 
word which followed it like a shadow, or was attempt- 
ing to overtake a mocking, murmuring phantom which 
fled before it. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Great Massacre! 

♦ 

A nd then the incredible happened. Looking back 
on it, sober historians have attributed to destiny 
’ what no man would have dreamt of doing. 
Twenty miles out of San Francisco, the regiments 
of invaders, marching securely along in the runway, 
became suddenly aware of a ringing in their ears and 
a quivering beneath their feet. Trained officers thought 
of another California earthquake; marching men as- 
sumed the tramp of their own feet was shaking the 
roadbed. The Commander-in-Chief, secure in his pneu- 
matic-tired car, heard and felt nothing. His mind was 
on the first attack. With the dawn the gas would come 
down from the mountains ; the airplanes would fly down 
from Canada and up from Lower California; the os- 
tensibly private machines in the coastal states would 
terrify their own cities. . . . 

He got no farther. A wild scream of fear cut short 
his train of thought. Looking back, he saw his trained 
soldiers attempting to scatter to the sides of the run- 
way, abandoning field pieces, trucks, and equipment. 
Some sank down in their tracks and called upon their 
gods. Some remained frozen in their tracks, staring 
with eyes starting from their heads above and before 
them. Some turned and ran, wildly, anywhere, gib- 
bering like madmen. The commander endeavored to 
look from the window of his car. His chauffeur leaped 
out and scurried for the side of the cut. And then — 
“Scarab, Scarab, Scarab!” A voice rose, triumphant, 
exulting. But the commander never heard it. The 
last sound he heard on earth was the horrible crunch- 
ing of his automobile as a tremendous weight descended 
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upon it, and passed, leaving it a heap of dust, and him 
a broken mass. 

Like a wall rising before the eyes of the invaders, like 
the spirit of the outraged nation, a vast bulk had loomed 
suddenly out of the darkness and towered above the 
army for a frightful second. Inexorable as the Kismet 
of the Mohammedans, more frightful than the fabled 
dragons of the Chinese, a million times more terrible 
than the Juggernaut of the Ganges, thousands upon 
thousands of tons of metal, rushing and whirling at 
deadly speed, descended upon a mass of helpless men. 
More monstrous than any weapon they could conceive 
of, this messenger of peace crushed the life from a 
thousand men at every revolution. Bodies smeared 
over its polished exterior were flung high into the air 
by the terrific surface speed. Like the feet of the wine 
maidens who crush the grapes for their delicious blood, 
the metal monster swished through an ocean of spout- 
ing gore that daubed its glittering sides and shot away 
in every direction, like the foam of a breaking wave. 
Men, trucks, field guns were demolished, crushed, pul- 
verized, like flies, like bits of wood and tin, like the 
shapes in a nightmare that vanish in some incredible 
fashion. 

The horror of it all lay in the terrible swiftness with 
which this wholesale slaughter was brought about. In 
five seconds the onrushing Nemesis had wiped out an 
army, leaving a handful of raving maniacs who had 
witnessed the destruction. Then, to the accompani- 
ment of its fiendishly shrilling “Scarab — Scarab — 
Scarab!” that smote upon their ears like the diabolical 
laugh of their own evil spirits, the great insensate sphere 
shot away and diminished in the distance, exactly as 
though nothing had happened. 

Less than ten minutes later Verne and his associates 
saw the empty terminal fill with panting, sweating sol- 
diers in the uniform of the United States. Colonel 
Ardsley’s regiment had, fortunately for itself, arrived 
too late to follow the invaders. In another moment a 
loud, grating, clashing noise, as of metal on metal, came 
from the screen. Then the vast bulk of the Scarab 
filled the terminal, blotting out everything else from 
view, and, with a harsh shriek, came to rest as the 
power was reversed. 

“I would think the momentum would carry it right 
into the Pacific!” said the newspaper man. 

“That’s because you don’t know anything of electro- 
mechanics,” said Hardy, loftily. Then he looked more 
closely at the screen. A group of men was approaching 
the sphere: mechanics, who knew how to open it for 
unloading. And then he suddenly stiffened and stared. 

“My God !” he shouted, “it’s covered with blood ! 
Look!” 

Even in the half-tone effect presented on the screen 
great scarlet stains were visible. It was as though the 
Scarab had run through a great pond of dark-colored 
water, which had clung to its surface and was running 
down in little rivulets. But this was no water. 

“It is blood !” exclaimed the reporter. “What did I 
say about running over an army? And there’s a hand 
mashed on it, like a fly on a wall — ^there’s something 
that looks like a piece of uniform! Verne! Your 
Scarab has wiped out any number of them ! The fools ! 



They marched in the runway!” And he burst into 
hysterical lai^hter. 

Hardy and the others turned to Verne, to felicitate 
him on the first great run of the Scarab. But Verne 
had fainted ! He had seen the arrival of his sphere, and 
the shock of the great wave of gladness that had swept 
over him had reduced him to unconsciousness. 

America Triumphant! 

H OW the invasion was put down in an amazingly 
short time is common knowledge. The two ob- 
servation planes sent out at night had sighted the fleet 
just after dawn. One had been brought down at once 
by anti-aircraft fire; the other radioed the news just 
before it was struck. From the aircraft carriers of the 
fleet rose a flock of battle planes, which headed east. 
But they were no match for the vast squadrons that 
came to meet them. Every plane in the Scarab was 
manned by a pilot and gunner, some of whom had been 
sent all the way from Texas, others of whom had 
flown in mail planes from the east. Every armed air- 
plane prepared by the invaders was turned to excellent 
use. When the attacking planes fled back to their car- 
riers, they were pursued by fighters and bombers, who 
mixed with them in innumerable dog fights to keep the 
ships from using their anti-aircraft guns. Then, one 
by one, the expert bombers of the American forces dis- 
abled the swift destroyers, which dodged and twisted 
beneath them; blew away the superstructures of the 
great fighting ships and dropped depth charges near the 
submarines that accounted for many of them. 

The factories designed by the enemy to manufacture 
poison gases began to pour forth vapors of greenish, 
floating poison at dawn, as they had arranged. Little 
towns nearby were decimated; the gases floated down 
over the valleys and wiped out all life as they settled. 
But in two hours the student flyers of the California 
flying schools, volunteering in the absence of the regu- 
lar pilots, swooped over the plants and joyously blew 
them to pieces. 

With the destruction of the main column which had 
advanced down the runway, the internal conspiracy col- 
lapsed as the tentacles of an octopus relax when the 
head has been severed. Not receiving the co-operation 
they awaited, and still ignorant of what had happened, 
the owners of the private planes tried frantically to 
get in touch with Babcock. But Babcock was beyond 
all calling. When, finally, they determined to get their 
planes and join the attacking squadrons from Canada 
and Mexico, they found their machines had been com- 
mandeered. Martial law in California made the slight- 
est suspicious movement unwise; their numbers were 
not great enough to risk a concerted attack upon the 
regiments which guarded the airports ; moreover, their 
leaders themselves had experienced a sudden loss of 
morale. 

The most serious problem that faced the nation, 
therefore, was that of the planes in Canada and Mexico. 
Whatever other uprisings might take place could be 
put down by the state militia forces. Already the secret 
service, acting on the telephone calls made to Babcock, 
had tracked down the remaining leaders of the con- 
spiracy. The United States, it seemed, was not so 
(Continued on page 76) 
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The boat rocked for a moment and Jean vras drenched in a downnish of water. Jimmy bounded 
to his feet and fought his way to the hatch cover. 
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TRAPPED IN THE DEPTHS 



By the Author o[ “The, Osmotic. Theorem* 




^OULD you like to take a trip under the sur- 
face, Jean? It will take only a few min- 
utes to submerge.” 

They were standing in the control room. 
The hatch was open and above was a round 
patch of sunny blue sky. 

Jean Gilmer looked around the room a trifle fearfully. 

“Are you sure it’s safe, Jimmy ?” she asked. 

“As safe as staying on the surface,” replied Jimmy 
Dale with a laugh. “The Loon was especially designed 
for safety, and one man can handle 
her. Mac and I can take you thirty 
feet under and back in five' minutes, 
if you’d like to go.” 

“I’d love to, Jimmy, but I’m afraid. 

Are you sure it’s safe ?” 

“We’ll leave that to Mac. He’s a 
canny Scot and will err on the side of 
conservatism rather than recklessness. 

Oh, Mac! Come forward a minute, 
will you?” 

MacPherson, Dale’s engineer, came 
forward, wiping his hands on a piece 
of waste. 

“Ye’ll be calling me, Mr. Dale?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I was. Miss Gilmer, this is 
Angus MacPherson, the canniest 
Scot and the best engineer that ever 
came out of Edinborough. Mac, this is my fiancee. 
Miss Gilmer.” 

MacPherson wiped his hands again, inspected them 
carefully and then contented himself with a deep bow. 
Jean Gilmer laughed and reaching out, took forcible 
possession of the engineer’s hand and shook it warmly. 

“Mr. Dale has talked about you so much that I feel 
just as if I’d known you for years, Mr. MacPherson,” 
she said. “We find that we need some advice and we’ve 
decided to ask you for it.” 

“I’m no Dorothy Dix to be giving advice to the love- 
lorn,” replied the engi- ^ 
neer cautiously. 

Jean laughed with de- 
light. 

“He’s cautious enough 
to suit even me, Jimmy,” 
she said. “It’s not that, 

Mr. MacPherson, it’s 
something you’ll be able 
to express an opinion on. 

Mr. Dale has offered to 
take the boat under the 
water and I’m crazy to 
go but I’m afraid to. 1 
want to know whether 
you think it’s perfectly 
safe.” 

“Well, Miss Gilmer, 

I don’t know that I would 
say that much. There’s 
an element of risk in all 
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O' TORIES dealing with adventures under the 
LJ sea are none too common and possibly for 
that reason they are always welcome. 

We remember so vividly the submarine dis- 
aster off the New England coast several years 
ago, when a score or-so of brave sailors suffered 
all the agonies of slow suffocation when their 
submarine was trapped in the depths. 

Captain Meek gives us a story of extraor- 
dinary adventure far beneath the sea’s surface, 
and shows us how, when confronted with dire 
necessity, man’s fertile brain tries to find a way 
out. Incidentally we may say that Captain 
Meek has purposely allowed a fundamental 
error in the science of the story. We invite our 
readers to detect this error and send us their 
opinions on it. 

We will be very glad to print the best letters 
that we receive. 



boats, although I think they’re safer than New York 
streets. However, if it will ease your mind any. I’d 
say that taking a dive in the Loon was about as safe 
as crossing the Hudson River on a ferry boat.” 

“I'll take that big a chance,” laughed Jean. “All 
right, Jimmy, let’s go down into the ‘^arkness and the 
depths.’ But tell me first how you do it, won’t you, 
please ?” 

“Surely. All we have to do is to shut the hatch to 
keep the water out, fill our diving tanks, set our diving 
flippers to send us down and then go 
full speed ahead. When we have both 
our diving tanks filled we still have 
about two hundred pounds of excess 
buoyancy aijd we can’t sink, although 
everything but our conning tower will 
be under water. To dive, we incline 
two flippers, or fins, that stick out on 
our sides at the stern end of the boat 
and start our propeller going. The 
pressure of the water on our diving 
flippers will send us right under. 
When we want to come up we just 
tilt the flippers the other way and 
keep going ahead and up we come. 
When we get to the surface, we blow 
the water out of our diving tanks 
with compressed air and the whole 
upper third of the boat comes up out 
of the water as it is now.” 

“We’ll have to fill the auxiliary tank today, Mr. 
Dale,” said MacPherson. “Ye’ll remember that the air 
compressor motor has been taken out and lifted on 
board the Albatross for repairs. That gives us an extra 
three hundred and fifty pounds of lift and we’ll be short 
five men in the crew, so we’ll have about thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of excess buoyancy. We’ll have 
to let about half a ton of water into the auxiliary tank 
to make her handle well.” 

“Right you are, Mac, I had forgotten about the com- 
^ pressor motor. Are the 
air tanks both full?” 
“They’re not full but 
we have over a thousand 
pounds pressure in each 
one, sir.” 

“That’s more than 
enough to bring her up. 
Cast loose from the Al- 
batross, Mac, and tell 
them we’ll head due east. 
They are to follow along 
and pick us up in about 
ten minutes.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

As MacPherson 
climbed the hatchway 
ladder to carry out Dale’s 
orders, Jean Gilmer 
turned to Jimmy, her 
face flushed. 
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WONDER 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’m so excited!” she cried. “I never 
thought you’d really take me under when I said I’d 
like to go 1” 

“Anything to please you,” he replied grinning ; “I’m 
glad you didn’t want something harder to supply. We’ll 
be under in a few minutes. I expect you’ll get quite a 
kick out of it. I did, the first time I went down.” 

“That was during the war, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. I was in the submarine service then. That 
was when I really got interested in marine life. When 
I left the service I kept after dad until he had the Loon 
built for me. It’s different from any other submarine 
in the world.” 

“In what way?” 

“It’s the safest submarine ever built. Being designed 
for laboratory work only, we don’t have to bother with 
torpedo tubes as the war submarines do, and we could 
build her with a shape designed to resist crushing. We 
can safely go down to two hundred fathoms, that is, 
twelve hundred feet. The pressure there would crush 
most submarines. The Albatross is always with us, so 
we don’t have to carry a lot of fuel oil and stuff like 
that. That makes her handle easily. One man can handle 
her without any trouble, as I told you. In addition to 
the usual safety devices, the hull is divided into six 
compartments by airtight bulkheads, so that if one were 
to be punctured we could shut it off from the rest of 
the boat.” 

“Would the boat sink if one compartment were to 
fill?’ 

“It would, but we have a means of overcoming that 
extra weight. Held to the bottom by electrically con- 
trolled catches, which can be operated from the inside 
of the boat, is a false keel made of lead which weighs 
six tons. If we were to ship any water in any way, we 
could drop that keel and get twelve thousand pounds of 
extra lift. Another peculiarity about this boat is that 
we are equipped for taking underwater pictures.” 

“How can you do that?” 

“We have enormous floodlights that light up the 
water around us for quite a distance and we can photo- 
graph through the deadlights which are made of rock 
crystal. We have a complete photographic laboratory 
on board, dark room and everjhhing.” 

An Accident 

T he clang of the closing hatch interrupted his words 
and MacPherson climbed down the ladder. 

“All clear above, sir,” he reported. 

“All right,” replied Dale. “Fill the tanks.” 

As MacPherson turned to the valves controlling the 
tanks. Dale led the way up the ladder into the conning 
tower. 

“Stand here,” he directed, “and watch through this 
glass. You’ll get quite a kick out of watching the water 
come at you and close over you.” 

“Tanks filling, sir,” came MacPherson’s voice. 

“All right, Mac, I’ll be right with you. Now Jean, 
I’m going down and set the diving flippers and start 
the motors. Watch the water, and in about forty seconds 
we’ll be under.” 

He dropped down the ladder and the whir of electric 
motors filled the interior of the submarine. Jean gave 
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a squeal of fright as the water rushed at the conning 
tower and Dale set the flippers at a sharp angle and 
drove the Loon under. Thirty feet below the surface 
he set the flippers to hold the boat on a level keel and 
leaving MacPherson on watch he joined Jean in the 
conning tower. 

“Jimmy, are we under the water?” she demanded. 

“We’re thirty feet under.” 

“I can’t believe it. Look at that deck out there; 
it’s dry. If we were under water it should be dripping 
wet.” 

Dale laughed heartily. 

“Where would the water drip to?” he asked. “Don’t 
feel foolish, Jean, that’s one thing that strikes almost 
everyone on their first dive. Come closer to the glass 
and look up.” 

Jean gave a cry of surprise as she did so. 

“Why, Jimmy, I’m looking at the surface of the 
water, only it’s up !” 

“What you are looking at is the surface of the air. 
You are getting just the view that a fish gets when he 
looks up.” 

“It’s marvelous. I don’t see any fish. Aren’t there 
any around here?” 

“There are plenty, but you don’t see them out of the 
deadlights of a moving submarine. They probably think 
it’s a big fish and leave the neighborhood. If you want 
to 'see fish, you must go down to the bottom and lie 
there for a long while, and even then you don’t always 
see them. If you go deep enough and turn on the flood- 
lights, you can usually see some. Are you ready to go 
up?” 

“Any time.” 

“All right, we’ll go up. Stay where you are and I’ll 
go down and set the flippers to bring her up.” 

As Jean watched, the surface came nearer and pres- 
ently the conning tower emerged and Dale joined her 
again. 

“Mac is blowing out the tanks,” he reported. “I’ll 
crack the hatch so that we can get some fresh air.” 

He seized a heavy mallet and struck the latch a sharp 
blow. It gave, and the hatch cover sprang open a few 
inches. He raised it by hand about half-way, and then 
a heavy spring came into play and swung it wide open. 
Dale climbed the ladder to the deck, but as his head and 
shoulders rose above the hatchway he gave a hoarse 
shout. Simultaneously the submarine shivered under a 
shock. There was a grating noise and the stern of the 
boat inclined downward so that Jean was thrown to one 
side of the conning tower. The boat rocked for a mo- 
ment and Jean was drenched in a downrush of water. 
She looked up and saw the sea pouring in through the 
open hatch. Jimmy struck the floor beside her but he 
bounded to his feet and fought his way up against the 
rush of the water and grasped the hatch cover. Any- 
thing but the toughest steel would have shivered under 
the impact of the blow, but the cover held and Jimmy 
hammered the latch into place and dropped rapidly down 
the ladder. 

“The tanks, Mac, quick!” he gasped, “blow them 
out !” 

He glanced at the depth indicator and his face 
blanched. They were already sixty feet under the sur- 
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face and were sinking rapidly. 

“I’ll handle the air, Mac,” he cried. “Start the motors 
and set the flippers for maximum lift.” 

The engineer hurried away, but came back in a mo- 
ment with a white face. 

“The motors are both watersoaked, sir,” he reported. 
“They are short-circuited and they won’t budge.” 

Dale glanced at the depth gage again. 

“Three hundred and still sinking fast,” he muttered. 
“There’s only one thing to do, Mac. Drop the emer- 
gency keel!” 

The engineer hesitated. 

“If we do that, we will be out of control, Mr. Dale,” 
he said. 

“I know that, but we’ve got to spend weight. Man, 
we are at four hundred and still sinking. Drop the 
keel I” 

“Very well, sir.” 

MacPherson pulled four switches on the control 
board and the downward motion ceased with a jerk. For 
an instant the depth indicator seemed to be standing 
still but the forward motion of the dial was slowly re- 
sumed and the boat sank with extreme slowness. 
“Empty the trimming tanks, Mac!” cried Dale. 

Trapped in the Depths 

T he engineer turned other valves and the increase 
in the sound of the air hissing throiigh pipes told 
that the small trimming tanks, forward and aft, were 
being emptied. Dale glanced again at the indicator and 
as he did so there was a slight shock and the needle 
stopped moving. 

“We’re on the bottom,” he exclaimed, “six hundred 
and forty feet down. It’s a good thing that the Loon 
is designed for such pressures.” 

“What happened to us, sir?” asked the engineer. 
“We came up right under the Albatross’ bow and she 
rammed us before she could change her course. Didn’t 
you see her in the periscope?” 

“Didn’t you, sir? I didn’t look. I thought you had 
made sure that all was clear before you told me to 
turn in the air.” 

“I thought you had looked. I guess neither of us did. 
Keep the air on, Mac, while I go see where Jean is.” 
Jean was still in the conning tower, white-faced but 
calm. 

“What happened, Jimmy ?” she asked in a small voice. 
“The Albatross rammed us. We were in diving trim 
and she rode our stem under and forced us down until 
the water came in through the conning tower hatch. 
Are you hurt?” 

“No, I’m not hurt, but I’m pretty wet. I was almost 
drowned by that water.” 

“Come below,” said Jimmy, “and I’ll see what I can 
dig up for you to wrap around you. We’ll be up in a 
few minutes — I hope.” 

Something in the tone in which he spoke the last 
words alarmed Jean. 

“What do you mean, Jimmy?” she cried, grasping 
him by the arm. “Are we still under water?” 

“We’re six hundred and forty feet down and resting 
on the bottom,” he replied grimly. “Our motor is short- 
circuited by sea water. Mac is blowing out the tanks 



now and I hope we have buoyancy enough to rise. If 
we haven’t — ” 

He left the sentence unfinished. Jean Gilmer’s face 
blanched at his words, but she bit her lip and tried to 
remain calm. 

“If we haven’t — ” she echoed. “Oh Jimmy, do you 
mean that we may drown ?” 

“No danger of our drowning,” he replied, “the blow 
wasn’t hard enough to start our plates, but it may mean 
that we stay here longer than we wish. Don’t worry 
about it yet, it will be several minutes before we can 
get all the tanks empty and we may be all right. We 
have dropped our emergency keel.” 

Below he found the white-faced MacPherson engaged 
in coupling the emergency air tank to the lines. 

“What news, Mac?” he asked. 

“None so good, sir. We have emptied both the main 
air tanks and we haven’t got all the water out of the 
diving tanks, sir, not to mention the trimming tanks and 
the auxiliary tank. I am coupling on the emergency 
air tank now, sir.” 

Dale looked at the pressure gage on the side of the 
air tanks. 

“Why, those tanks aren’t empty,” he exclaimed. 
“They still show nearly three hundred pounds per 
square inch.” 

“At six hundred and forty feet, the water pressure 
is about two hundred and eighty, Mr. Dale. An equilib- 
rium must be reached, for the needles won’t fall any 
further.” 

A rapid mental calculation- assured Dale of the cor- 
rectness of MacPherson’s figures and he bent his en- 
ergies to helping connect the emergency tank. When 
it was connected and the valve opened, he watched the 
needle. From its initial reading of two thousand pounds, 
it fell rapidly to twelve hundred and then a hiss of air 
made MacPherson close the valve rapidly. 

“The trimming tanks are dry, sir,” he said. “We’ll 
turn her into the auxiliary tank.” 

The connection was soon made and again the needle 
fell. It moved rapidly down for a moment and then the 
motion slowed and at two hundred and eighty pounds, 
it stopped moving. Dale and MacPherson glanced at 
the depth indicator and then at one another. 

“Is there anything else we can do, Mac?” 

“I can’t think of anything, Mr. Dale. Our com- 
pressor motor is on the Albatross, our driving motors 
which we might rig to the compressor are shorted and 
we can’t use our Diesel engines under water, even if 
we had a motor to crank them with. It looks like the 
jig is up.” 

A slight grating sound came through the hull and 
the two glanced at one another. 

“The tide is taking us along the bottom,” said the 
engineer. “I hope it doesn’t take us any deeper.” 

“If the tide can move us like that, Mac, we can’t be 
many pounds overweight. We might try the hand 
pump.” 

“Against twenty atmospheres* of pressure? I’m 
afraid it wouldn’t be much use, Mr. Dale.” 

“That’s true, Mac, but it’s the only thing I can think 
of.” 

* 280 pounds per square inch. 
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The two men went to the hand pump but the result 
was as the engineer had prophesied. The strength of 
two men was as nothing in trying to pump water against 
a pressure of two hundred and eighty pounds to the 
square inch. The pump brake was as immovable as a 
rock. They desisted after a time and Dale walked for- 
ward to the cabin where Jean sat, wrapped up in a 
blanket she had taken from a couch. 

“Is your nerve good?” he asked abruptly. 

The girl paled at the words but controlled herself 
with an effort. 

“Is the news bad ?” she asked. 

“As bad as can be. We have used up all of our air 
and we are still on the bottom. Our motors are gone 
and we have no way to compress more air. It looks 
rather hopeless.” 

“What will happen to us, Jimmy ? - Shall we suffo- 
cate ?” 

“Possibly, but I rather doubt it. We have an air- 
purifying apparatus on board which should keep the air 
usable for three of us for nearly a month. What I am 
most afraid of is battery gas.” 

“What’s that?” 

A Faint Hope 

“TXrELL, you see, for underwater running when 

* V we can’t use our Diesel engines, we depend on 
electric motors which are run from storage batteries. 
We have shipped a lot of sea water, and if any of it 
gets mixed up with the battery acid, the combination 
will form battery gas, or hydrochloric acid gas which 
is an irrespirable gas and very poisonous. It would kill 
us all off in a very few minutes. Aside from that, we 
are safe for a long time. We have plenty of food and 
water.” 

“Won’t the Albatross send down divers and rescue 
us ?” 

“No diver could work at such a depth. His ribs would 
be crushed right in. They may try lowering grappling 
irons but they probably wouldn’t find us even if the 
tide had left us alone. Do you hear that grating sound ? 
Well, that’s the tide moving us along the bottom. We 
may be half a mile from the place where we sunk. In 
fact, I would just as soon the Albatross didn’t get a 
line on us.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, if they raised one end of the boat, the sea- 
water would run down into the battery compartment 
and flood it and then it would be all off. I am hoping 
that something don’t up-end us. Our batteries are a 
good three feet above water on both ends, but if we 
tilted — Of course the air-purifying apparatus will take 
care of some battery gas but if it’s used up in absorbing 
it, we shall smother.” 

“Why should we smother, Jimmy? Excuse all the 
foolish questions that I am asking, but I don’t know 
much about that sort of thing.” 

“Glad to have you ask. It takes my mind off things. 
You know that we breathe in oxygen and breathe out 
a gas called carbon dioxide?” 

“Yes.” 

“Carbon dioxide is not in itself very poisonous, but 
when it becomes concentrated, as would happen with 



three people using up oxygen and making carbon di- 
oxide all the time, it may become quite a menace. In 
order to keep the air pure, it is kept circulating through 
the boat and on each trip it is forced through tanks of 
soda lime which absorbs the carbon dioxide. The lost 
oxygen is replaced from tanks which feed a small steady 
stream of oxygen into the air. But for this system, the 
air would become dead here in a few hours.” 

“Isn’t there anything we can do?” 

“Not much. We have a hand pump, but Mac and I 
couldn’t budge it. You might come and give us a hand, 
if you like, and we’ll all three try it, although I doubt 
whether there’s much use.” 

They walked aft to the engine room and all three 
threw their weight on the pump brake, MacPherson and 
Dale straining until the muscles in their backs cracked, 
but they could not move it. 

“If we can manage to lighten her a few pounds, we 
shall be all right,” said the engineer. “I just got through 
measuring up the water we shipped, and if my calcula- 
tions are correct, we lack only about ninety pounds of 
being in equilibrium.” 

“It might as well be nine thousand,” replied Dale. 
“I don’t think so, Mr. Dale. I believe we can lighten 
her ninety pounds.” 

“How?” chorused Dale and Jean. 

“The oxygen tanks.” 

Dale executed a highland fling and pounded the en- 
gineer on the back. 

“You’ve done it, you old pirate!” he chortled. “Jean, 
didn’t I tell you that he was the canniest Scot that ever 
came out of Edinborough ?” 

“Not so fast, Mr. Dale,” excLumed the engineer. 
“Remember, I guarantee nothing. Our oxygen tanks 
are only charged up to six hundred pounds pressure and 
they are pretty small. They may not do the trick and 
if we use the oxygen up for that, we won’t have it to 
breathe.” 

Dale stopped his dance and looked solemn. 

“That’s right, Mac,” he said. “I hadn’t thought of 
that angle of it. Let me go over your figures.” 

“You’d better start at the beginning, Mr. Dale. I may 
have measured the water wrong.” 

Aided by the engineer. Dale carefully measured the 
depth of water in the submarine and calculated its 
weight. To this he added the known weight of the ship, 
less the emergency keel, the equipment, his own weight, 
MacPherson’s and Jean’s, and the weight of water re- 
maining in the diving and auxiliary tanks as shown by 
the gages. From the total he subtracted the known dis- 
placement of the boat. The remaining figure was ninety- 
six pounds. 

“That is within eight pounds of my figures,” said 
MacPherson when Dale announced his result. “Shall 
we try it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Dale. “Let’s leave it up to 
Miss Gilmer. Jean, what do you say? Shall we pour 
our oxygen into the tanks and try to rise or shall we 
not? If we succeed, it means safety. If we fail, it 
means a quicker death.” 

“Whatever you think, Jimmy. Personally, I would 
as soon die quickly trying to escape, as to linger on, 
knowing there was no hope.” 
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“We’ll try it, Mac!” decided Dale. “Shut oif the 
oxygen and we’ll turn the tanks into the air line. If 
we can raise her six feet we’re saved.” 

“I don’t follow that reasoning, Mr. Dale.” 

“There is still two hundred and eighty pounds of air 
in the tanks. Every foot we raise her reduces the ex- 
ternal pressure nearly .half a pound per square inch. 
Once we get up a little, the tanks will blow out more 
water and raise us still more and so it will go.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that, but it’s true. Well, here 
goes !” 

The Monster of the Depths 

M acPHERSON shut off the oxygen tanks which 
were pouring their life-giving contents into the 
atmosphere and by dint of an hour of hard labor they 
were connected to the air lines. Their valves were 
opened and with pounding hearts the three watched the 
depth indicator. The pressure on the oxygen tanks fell 
to two hundred and eighty pounds but the depth indi- 
cator did not move. 

“We’ve failed!” exclaimed Dale bitterly. “This is 
the end !” 

“Hark!” replied MacPherson, “The grating has 
stopped !” 

The grating sound that the submarine had made drag- 
ging along the bottom ceased. Dale ran up to the 
conning tower and turned on his floodlights. The sub- 
marine was floating a few feet from the bottom. He 
gave a shout of joy which died even as he uttered it. 
The boat was over a dip in the ocean bed and had not 
risen an inch. Instead, it was slowly sinking. 

“We are almost in a state of equilibrium,” he reported 
when he returned. “Even ten pounds might make the 
difference between life and death to us. Think, every- 
body!” 

Another assault on the hand pump proved the futility 
of hope of escape through that avenue, and a dull apathy 
of hopelessness settled over the ship. The depth indica- 
tor roistered six hundred and fifty-five feet when a 
slight jar told them that they had again touched bottom. 
Hardly had they touched than a sudden lurch of the 
craft nearly threw them to the floor. 

“Now what?” exclaimed MacPherson. 

As he spoke the forward end of the submarine lifted 
and there was a rush of sea-water toward the after 
battery ccxnpartment. 

“Quick, Mac, the bulkheads !” cried Dale as he half 
slid and half scrambled down the floor of the submarine. 
MacPherson was by his side and they slammed and 
latched the door of the watertight bulkhead which 
separated the after battery compartment and the engine 
room from the rest of the craft, just as a slight smell 
of hydrochloric acid gas began to permeate the atmos- 
phere. Jean was taken with a sudden fit of coughing. 

“Wet a towel and hold it over your nose!” shouted 
Dale as he set the example with a handkerchief. “The 
air purifier will take this much out in a moment.” 

He scrambled up the slope and closed the door lead- 
ing to the forward battery compartment just as the sub- 
marine began to tilt in the opposite directicm. 

“What’s happening, Jimmy?” asked Jean between 
coughs. 



“A big cephalopod, I fancy,” he replied. “We’ve 
been attacked by them before. Come up into the conning 
tower and we’ll turn on the lights and see what it is.” 

He turned on the flood lights and Jean cried out and 
shrank back against him at the sight which met her 
gaze. The beast had found the ship and had wrapped 
four of its fifty-foot tentacles about it and was drag- 
ging it along the bottom. Huge eyes glared in through 
the conning tower deadlights and Jean cried out again 
in fright. Dale laughed. 

“Don’t worry about that brute, Jean,” he said. “He 
can’t do us a bit of harm and this boat is built so that 
we can give him a right unpleasant little surprise. Oh, 
Mac ! Rig up the tickler !” 

“All right, Mr. Dale,” replied the engineer with a 
chuckle. 

“Now watch the fun, Jean,” said Dale. “Do you see 
all those little studs on the outside of the boat? Well, 
they are electrically insulated from the main hull. Mac 
is now rigging one terminal of our batteries to the 
studs and grounding the other terminal on the hull. 
When he turns on the juice, that fellow will get the 
surprise of his life.” 

“I thought the batteries would be ruined by the salt 
water.” 

“The after ones may be, but the bank in the forward 
compartment is all right. They are swung in cradles 
and will take a forty-five degree tilt without spilling. 
Terminals come from each compartment to the control 
board.” 

“All ready, Mr. Dale !” came MacPherson’s voice. 

“Tickle him a little.” 

A sudden tremor shook the boat and the squid re- 
leased his hold for an instant and backed away. Cau- 
tiously he came toward it again. 

“Off, Mac !” cried Dale. 

The fish made a sudden rush and whipped all eight 
of the tentacles about the craft. His hard homy beak 
rang ineffectually on the steel hull and Dale laughed as 
Jean shuddered again. 

“Give him the works, Mac !” he cried. 

MacPherson closed a switch and the submarine was 
jerked through the water by the struggles of the fish. 
Again the monster released his hold and drew back. 
The water suddenly grew inky black. 

“He has shot his ink at us,” explained Dale. “He’s 
good and mad now and he’ll grab us in earnest in a 
minute.” 

The submarine shivered again as the giant cephalopod 
attacked, but the electric current was too much and the 
boat was again released. The inky blackness began to 
clear. Four more times the beast rushed the submarine, 
each time more cautiously, and finally gave it up as a 
bad job. Rather weakly it drew away from the ship. 

‘Turn off the current, Mac,” called Dale. “Our 
friend has had enough.” 

“What are all those little bubbles that are rising from 
the sides of the boat, Jimmy?” asked Jean, 

“Hydrogen and chlorine gas,” he replied. “Sea-wafer 
is an electric conductor, you know, and the current is 
breaking down the salt into the gases you see.” 
t “Hydrogen gas is what they fill balloons with, isn’t 
it?” 
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“Yes, it’s the lightest gas known. It has more lifting 
power than helium, the other gas used, but it’s rather 
dangerous because it is highly inflammable.’’ 

“If we could just get some of that gas inside the 
boat, we could rise like a balloon,’’ she said with a smile. 

“Good girl !’’ exclaimed Dale. “Keep up your spirits. 
There’s no use in crying about it and we may win out 
yet. I’m sorry to have to turn down your suggestion, 
but there’s no hydrogen on board. Let’s go' down.” 

An Ingenious Plan 

T hey rejoined MacPherson and he laughed as 
Dale described the struggles of the octopus. 

“We have had to tickle several of them. Miss Gilmer,” 
he said. “The whole crew like to have one get hold of 
us and they all crowd into the conning tower to watch 
the fun. Our forward batteries are all right, Mr. Dale, 
but I couldn’t get much out of the after compartment.” 
“All we want them for is light,” replied Dale, “and 
the forward set will do us for as long as we’ll want any 
light. Batteries are rather valueless with wet motors. 
Mac, is there any chance of drying those motors out?” 
“I had thought of rigging a blower on one of them, 
Mr. Dale, but the air in this boat is saturated with 
moisture and it wouldn’t dry anj’thing. I think that if 
we had some sulphuric acid, we might be able to dry 
the air enough to do some good, but there is only about 
half a pint of concentrated acid on board and dilute 
would be worthless.” 

“Sulphuric acid ? We might get a little of the hydro- 
gen Jean was wishing we had by mixing it with zinc, 
if we had some zinc,” said Dale quizzically. 

“It’s not hydrcgen that I’m worrying about,” replied 
MacPherson, “it’s oxygen. We have precious little of 
that left.” 

“We could use both,” answered Dale. “Let me think 
a while and see if I can’t figure out a way to supply us 
with some oxygen. We haven’t any chlorate on board.” 
He sat with his brow wrinkled in thought. Sud- 
denly the two watchers saw an expression, first of in- 
spiration, second of unbelief, and last of joy, race across 
his face. With a shout he leaped to his feet. 

“Eureka!” he shouted. “Eureka and likewise three 
rousing cheers! Ladies and gentlemen, rise and make 
your bows to little Jimmy. We are saved !” 

“How? What? Why?” they showered questions 
at him. 

“First, Mac, will you please kick me for not think- 
ing of it sooner? Next congratulate yourself and Jean 
on giving me the idea. Mac, in ten minutes we’ll have 
all the oxygen you can ask for and in a few hours we 
will be at the surface.” 

“Mr. Dale, are you serious?” 

“I was never more so in my life. Mac, you wanted 
oxygen, and Jean, you wanted hydrogen. Here they 
are, thousands of cubic feet of each of them here at 
our feet.” 

“Where?” 

“The water. HjO.” 

“How do you mean to get it in usable form?” 

“Mac, you are unusually dense. Every time we have 
shot the juice to a squid, you have seen bubbles rising 
from the sides of the ship and yet you fail to connect 
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it up with our need. We have water, we have sul- 
phuric acid, the best of all electrolytes — and we have 
batteries. What more do we need? We will break 
down the water by electrolysis and get the two gases 
we need.” 

“If you try to electrolyze sea-water, won’t you get 
chlorine gas ?” 

“Of course, but I’m not going to do it. We have a 
couple of hundred gallons of drinking water on hand 
and we’ll use "Some of that. Get a granite bucket of 
fresh water and dump your half pint of sulphuric acid 
into it while I dig up a couple of electrodes.” 

He hurried into the laboratory and came out with 
two sheets of platinum gauze in his hand. 

“This is just what we need,” he cried exultingly. “I 
built better than I knew when I had small laboratory 
put in here. Connect your batteries ih series, Mac, and 
bring the leads to the bucket.” 

MacPherson made the connections and brought the 
leads to Dale, who attached one of the pieces of plati- 
num gauze to each of them and then immersed the 
two in the bucket of acid and water. A string of bub- 
bles began to come from each of the terminals. 

“Which is which, Jimmy?” asked Jean as she bent 
over the bucket. 

“This is the oxygen and this is the hydrogen,” he 
replied with a glance at the control board. You see, 
when sulphuric acid, HjSO,, is mixed with water, it 
breaks up into what are known as ions, and from these 
ions we get hydrogen and oxygen gases. 

“I see. And we can breathe that oxygen?” 

“Certainly. It is just the same as any other oxygen. 
We cain breathe the hydrogen also ; it does us no good 
but it is just like the nitrogen of the air, it dilutes the 
oxygen and does us no harm.” 

“I understand all that, Mr. Dale,” interrupted Mac- 
Pherson, “but what I don’t yet see is how this is going 
to help to raise the boat.” 

“Mac, you are unusually dense today. Let us con- 
sider the matter for a moment. What’s the cubic ca- 
pacity of this boat?” 

“Nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-three cubic 
feet,” replied the engineer promptly, 

“Correct. Let’s call it ten thousand. We have about 
us ten thousand cubic feet of air, weighing about seven 
hundred and ninety pounds. Of this weight, about one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, or two thousand cubic 
feet, is oxygen. This oxygen we are continually breath- 
ing in and changing in our lungs to carbon dioxide, 
which is absorbed by our soda lime. This lost oxygen 
is being replaced from the rapidly diminishing supply 
in our tanks. We will now shut off the flow from the 
tanks and depend on the electrolysis of water to supply 
our needs. Let’s see what happens. 

“We are replacing this oxygen by a mixture of one 
part of oxygen to two parts of hydrogen, by volume. 
Where oxygen weighs about .088 pounds per cubic foot, 
hydrogen weighs only about .006 pounds per cubic foot. 
Every time we put into the air from our electrolyzing 
apparatus one hundred and fifty cubic feet of this mix- 
ture, we are replacing one hundred cubic feet of oxygen 
weighing 8.8 pounds by one hundred cubic feet of hy- 
drogen weighing but 0.6 pounds, a clear gain of eight 
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and one-fifth pounds. Do you see that?” 

“Yes, but what effect is this shortage of oxygen going 
to have on us ?” 

“No appreciable effect. It is not lack of oxygen that 
kills in most cases of suffocation, it is excess of carbon 
dioxide, a substance which we are constantly removing 
with our soda lime tanks instead of allowing it to ac- 
cumulate. We may have to breathe a little faster and 
even avoid over-exertion but we will live with a good 
deal less than twenty per cent of oxygen in the air. 
If we replace just one per cent of it, one hundred cubic 
feet, we will gain over eight pounds. If we go to what 
I imagine is about the physiological limit and replace 
half the oxygen with hydrogen, we will gain eighty- 
eight pounds, more than enough to start us for the sur- 
face, and once started, as I told you before, we are safe.” 
“How much water will that take?” 

“To produce six-tenths of a pound of hydrogen, we 
will have to electrolyze about 4.95 pounds of water, 
about two and one-half quarts. This will yield, besides 
the hydrogen, about four and one-third pounds of oxy- 
gen which we will have to get rid of by breathing.” 
“Will that take long?” 

“Quite a while. This is not going to be a fast process, 
but it will get us there in time.” 

Success ! 

M acPHERSON got up and gravely took off his hat 
to Dale. 

“Mr. Dale,” he said, “my hat’s off to you, sir. I can 
run an engine or a motor, but when it comes to stuff 
like this. I’m lost. What am I to do now ?” 

“Nothing. There’s nothing that anyone can do now 
except wait.” 

Two hours passed. Jean suddenly sat up on the couch 
on which she had been reclining. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “I feel as if my heart was going 
to burst.” 

“So do I,” he replied. “No wonder,” he went on, 
as he glanced at the barometer, “the pressure is up to 
31.5 inches. I’ll have to stop the electrolysis. We are 
pumping gas into the air faster than we can use up 
oxygen.” 

He removed the electrode from the water. 

“Isn’t there some way of getting rid of that oxygen 
faster than breathing it up, Mr. Dale? I know a fire 
will take oxygen out of a room, why can’t we burn 
some paper or something?” 

“Man, you’d blow us into Kingdom Come,” replied 
Dale. “Hydrogen and oxygen mixed makes one of the 
most explosive mixtures in the world. There ought to 
be some way of removing that oxygen safely though. 
Let me take a look around.” 

He walked into the laboratory and emerged in a few 
minutes with a whoop of joy, carrying a large tin can 
under his arm. 

“What is it, Jimmy?” asked Jean. 



“Pyrogallic acid,” he chortled. “We use it in pho- 
tographic developing. When this stuff is made into a 
solution it absorbs oxygen to beat the dickens. I’ll 
make up a solution of it and shake it. The solution will 
turn brown and the pressure will fall. Watch the 
barometer !” 

He made up a solution of the pyrogallic acid and 
shook it vigorously. The solution turned brown as he 
had predicted, and he hastened the reaction by pouring 
the solution from one bucket to another through the 
air. As he worked the barometer gradually fell back 
toward its former reading of thirty inches. He again 
immersed the electrodes in the sulphuric acid solution 
and continued pouring the pyrogallic acid from one 
bucket to another. 

“I expect that the acid is about saturated with oxy- 
gen,” he remarked as he glanced at the barometer. “I’ll 
make up a fresh batch in a moment. Watch the 
barometer when — ” 

A whoop of joy from MacPherson interrupted him. 

“Damn the Ixirometer!” cried the engineer. “Look 
at the depth indicator!” 

Dale whirled and looked at the instrument. It regis- 
tered six hundred and forty-five feet and as he watched, 
the needle moved. It moved as slowly as the minute 
hand of a clock, but it undeniably moved toward a 
lower reading. Dale snatched Jean off the couch and 
whirled her around the boat in a wild dance, MacPher- 
son joining in and enlivening the proceedings with wild 
war-whoops. Foot by foot the needle’s reading rose, 
and Dale stepped to the light switch and snapped off 
the lights. For a moment they could see nothing in the 
sudden darkness, but another war-whoop from Mac- 
Pherson announced that he could see daylight above. 
The depth indicator read seventy feet and the upward 
movement was quite perceptible. Presently the motion 
stopped. 

“What now?” cried the engineer. 

“The top of the conning tower must be awash,” re- 
plied Jimmy. “Let’s get on the hand pump.” 

The two men hurried to the purnp and found to their 
joy that they could move it readily. With long rhythmic 
strokes they started to drive the water from the interior 
of the submarine, and the conning tower rose above the 
waves. 

“Get to the periscope, Mac, and tell me if she’s clear 
this time before I crack the hatch I” exclaimed Dale. 

“All clear, sir,” reported the engineer. “The Alba- 
tross is about a mile due south.” 

A quick blow of the mallet opened the hatch and Dale 
stepped out onto the deck. A quick glance around and 
he called down the hatchway. 

“Say, Mac, pass me up a towel or something white, 
will you? I want to signal the Albatross.” 

“I’ll come up and signal, Mr. Dale,” replied the engi- 
neer. “You’d better come below. Miss Gilmer has 
fainted !” 



The End 




A group of men came out of a building dragging a struggling screaming woman. They dragged 
her to the edge of the wall, and as the monster saw them, it moved immediately below them. 
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THE TIME RAY OF JANDRA 





WAS born on the ocean-going sailing vessel, 
Sylvester, during a raging storm, a little over 
forty years ago, and for lack of a better name 
was christened Sylvester Gale, as suggested by 
the name of the ship and the storm in which 
I first saw light. My mother had been picked up on a raft 
some hours before 1 was born, too much exhausted to give 
her name or explain her presence on the raft She died at 
my birth and thus left me a nameless waif, dependent on 
a rough-and-ready grizzled old sea-captain for my education 
and rearing. The name proved to be prophetic, for my life 
has been stormy and adventurous. Now, forty years later, 
I find myself in a strange position; for although those forty 
years have passed as surely as I was 
born, I am now, in reality, only twenty- 
seven years old, and having quit my 
seagoing career in favor of a peaceful 
little chicken farm overlooking the 
Pacific, I delight in setting down the 
momentous happenings of my life, re- 
living strange events as I write. The 
following record is the history of my 
life during those thirteen missing years. 

In 1944, when the second World War 
broke out, I was shipped as second mate 
of the steamship Merida, bound for 
Loanda, Angola, on the southwest coast 
of Africa, with a cargo of mining equip- 
ment for an English mining concern. 

Our passage was none too smooth, and 
as we neared the coast, we ran into a 
bad blow, which drove us some five hun- 
dred miles southward off our course be- 
fore the Merida piled up, late in the 
afternoon, at the mouth of a 
good-sized river. I now know 
that it was the Kunene River, 
which empties into the Atlantic 
about one hundred miles north 
of Cape Frio. 

I reached the beach in safety, 
but, horrible to tell, 1 was the 
only survivor other than a 
young pig which the ship’s cook 
had kept for a playmate and 
companion. Rescuing the pig 
and letting it romp about on 
the beach, I sat down to think. 

1 was alone on a strange coast, 
without companions or means 
of sustenance. The pig, I re- 
flected, could be my companion 
for but a day or two, or until 
I got hungry. After that it 
would serve as a means of sus- 
tenance for a few days, perhaps even for a week, as it 
weighed nearly thirty pounds. 

While I sat debating ways and means of saving myself 
from my predicament, without arriving at a definite con- 
clusion, I was aroused by the lengthening shadows to the 
realization that sunset, which comes suddenly in this part 
of the world, was near. I looked about, {ind shouted with 
joy on seeing that the beach was littered with boxes and 
barrels of every description. Nondescript articles were 
scattered over the sand all along the point where the river 
emptied. With my heart materially lightened, I set about 
pulling the wreckage above high water mark. 

My enthusiasm was slightly dampened when I saw that 
most of the boxes were labeled “Cradle Screening” and 



various other articles used in hydraulic mining. But among 
the debris I found one of the hammocks used by the sailors 
of the Merida while aboard ship. By the time darkness 
had fallen, I had the hammock slung between two trees at 
the edge of the rocky promontory upon which fate had 
cast me. Climbing into it, I placed the pig at my feet more 
with a view to future meals than for companionship, and 
strange to say, considering my surroundings, was asleep 
almost immediately. 

Fiction writers have either overrated the danger and 
numbers of ferocious animals, or perhaps the angel of luck- 
less mariners watched over me that night, for not a sign 
of man-eating lion or even chattering monkey was evidenced 
for the succeeding twelve hours. 
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^ rwiHE question of man's ability to travel 
in time — that is, to project himself into 
the past or into the future — is a subject of 
great interest at the present time. 

It is certainly true that, if toe were able to 
travel in time, we could discover the truth 
of many mysteries that have puzzled our 
scientists for centuries. We could go back 
and see historical events being enacted all 
over again; or we could go into the future 
and discover in advance what our probable 
life was going to be. 

This subject of time traveling, therefore, 
is one of the greatest fascination, and pro- 
vides a basis for innumerable thrilling all- 
ventures. Such is the type of story that Mr. 
Palmer has written, and we believe that our 
readers will be just as entranced with it as 
the, editors were. 



N the second day after the Merida 
piled up, I killed the pig, keeping 
its flesh in an icy spring I had dis- 
covered, until, tiring at last of inactivity, 
I decided to attempt to find a settlement. 
Trusting to luck to send me in the right 
direction, I tossed a coin into the air. 
Heads I designated as up the beach and 
tails as the signal for the opposite di- 
rection. The coin fell into the sandy 
soil and I was nonplussed to find that it 
stood on edge between two small stones. 
At last 1 decided to go inland, following 
the river: a course against all reason, 
for what could 1 expect to find in the 
interior? But as its adventurous aspect 
appealed to me, the question was settled 
without even a recourse to reason. 
Packing the remains of the pig into a 
piece of canvas and arming my- 
self with a pistol and a miner’s 
pick, which I had discovered 
in one of the boxes, I set out, 
cleaning the pistol as I went. 
Since there were only six shots 
in the chamber of the weapon 
and I had not found any more 
among the wreckage, it be- 
hooved me to conserve my am- 
munition. 

Approaching the river, I fol- 
lowed it into the forest. After 
some very diflScult walking 
through tangled vines and 
underbrush, I suddenly broke 
through an especially tangled 
spot into a sort of clearing. A 
path, well defined in spite of 
the fact that it did not seem to 
have been traveled for some 
time, led me on, still following the river bank. I took this 
path to be an indication of a settlement further on, and 
for two days I followed it, covering, at a rough estimate, 
about twenty miles a day. On the eve of my second day of 
marching, I came to the beginning of a paved roadway. I 
was dumbfounded! A paved road in that section of the 
country was unbelievable! But what a road it was! Com- 
pletely blocked in some places by an indescribable confu- 
sion of tangled creepers and brush, even trees growing out 
of crevices in the cement-like material of which the road 
was composed. It had the appearance of not having been 
traversed by vehicles of any sort for ages. Even afoot it 
was hard going. 

I followed this road for what must have been some forty 
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miles, and towards the evening of the fifth day after leaving 
the beach 1 came to its end. And now a strange sight met 
my eyes! Before me rose the partially destroyed buildings 
of a vast and ancient city. Coming closer to a huge pile 
that seemed to be practically intact, I stood still in wonder. 
Was this an ancient city? Where the plaster and bricks 
had fallen away, thick steel girders came to view, pro- 
claiming the modernness of the construction. And yet the 
building was old — Incredibly old. The stones had been 
worn almost entirely away by time and the elements, and 
when I tested its hardness by striking the side of the build- 
ing with my mining piek, the latter seemed to rebound as 
if it were made of rubber. Where I had hit the wall, there 
was revealed but a very small nick. That stone was harder 
than granite! The tremendous signs of wear convinced me 
that this was in fact no modern city; on the central’ y. It 
was one of the oldest cities of the earth, perhaps even 
antedating the last glacial epoch. 

Activated at last by a compelling desire to see the inside 
of this building, which still towered twenty stories into 
the air, I entered a square opening that gave evidence of 
having once supported either a door or a window. Grooves 
In the side gave the Impression of a sliding window rather 
than a door. As I entered, my eye fell upon a peculiar 
gargoyle, which pointed downward as If the building had 
at one time been higher. It was now on a level with the 
ground where it looked ludicrous. One would expect such 
ornamentation at a higher level. 

Inside the building stretched long corridbrs, well-lighted 
by numerous windows. At the foot of these windows were 
strewn the dust and debris of ages, with here and there a 
glittering piece of glass glinting out of the heap. 

Advancing down a corridor, I came to a solid stone door 
that completely blocked the way. Noticing a knob in the 
center of this door, I grasped it and pulled downwards. 
There was a grating sound, and the huge structure rose into 
the ceiling, and I could see that it was almost five feet 
thick. I passed through the opening and found myself in 
a room that surpasses description. 

The Mystery of Ninety*Two 

I SHOULD call it a hall rather than a room, for Its size 
was enormous. It was fully three hundred and fifty feet 
long and about one hundred and twenty feet high. There 
were absolutely no windows or openings of any kind in 
the room except the door by which I had entered and a 
similar door at the other end, yet the room was brightly 
lighted by sunlight, whose source of entry I could not dis- 
cover. 

Along one wall was an array of the most surprising ob- 
jects my eyes had ever beheld, resting in a succession of 
niches in the wall, and ranging from one end of the room 
to the other. At the end nearest me the niches were only 
a few feet in height and three feet in width. As my eyes 
traveled to the other end of the room, I noted that the 
niches became larger and larger. The final nlehe was 
similar to the first in width, but it was fully one hundred 
feet in height. The niches themselves were not so astound- 
ing as what they contained. The first few seemed empty 
but further along I could see the glint of a glass-like sub- 
stance. 

Examining the first niche more closely, I saw that it con- 
tained an extremely small glass tube that was visible only 
by means of a magnifier suspended above it. As I progressed 
down the hall, looking at the contents of each niche, I 
noted that each tube was slightly larger than its predeces- 
sor. In the large niche at the end was a tube whose huge 
gleaming bulk towered fully to the top of its hundred foot 
recess. All these tubes were shaped like a straight lozenge 
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rounded off at the ends. In the large tube a thick catle-like 
metal wire entered at the bottom rounded end, and, looking 
up, I could see that a similar cable entered at the top end. 
The terminals of these wires were metal plates which 
faced each other. Otherwise the tube was entirely empty. 
In the small tubes the wires were mere hairs and the plates 
apparently thinner than gold leaf. In the first tube of all 
the wires were so thin as to be .completely Invisible, even 
under the magnifying glass. 

I moved to the center of the room and counted the niches. 
There were exactly ninety-two. What were these ninety- 
two tubes supposed to represent? In a space of about six 
Inches between every two niches I saw engraved in luminous 
characters a symbol which I took to signify the nature and 
name of the tube next to which it stood. If those characters 
had only been written in English! 

The other wall w'as just as interesting, if not more so. 
It was dominated by a large circle about seventy-five feet 
in diameter, around the outer rim of which were arranged 
ninety-two little white discs that looked like frosted glass. 
Ninety-two again! What was the meaning of this number? 
In the center of the circle a large purple disc, reminding 
one of the hole in a doughnut, further ornamented the 
circle. 

This large circle was duplicated in miniature by a raised, 
table-like dise mounted before an operator’s chair, except 
that. Instead of white discs around its circumference, there 
were small push buttons, and in place of the purple central 
disc there was a little lever. Just above this raised disc- 
board was a dial with figures on it somewhat like a clock. 
Three hands, all of different lengths, radiated from the 
center of this dial. 

I had been so busily engaged in examining the interesting 
features of this novel room that I had not noticed that the 
light was fading and all was becoming dim and gloomy. 
The sun was evidently setting and I had not over thirty 
minutes of light left in which to explore. I looked about 
to see If there was some switch that might betoken artificial 
illumination, but there was none. The only switches were 
the ones on the discboard. I determined to experiment with 
some of the buttons and pushed the first and nearest one. 
A sudden loud crash behind me caused me to wheel in 
sudden alarm. The door through which I had entered was 
closed! I turned and pressed the button again and was 
rewarded by a muffled clang as the door again rose into 
the celling. Closing it again to assure myself that there 
was nothing mysterious in its operation, I began to press 
the rest of the buttons. 

The first one I pressed caused the opening of the other 
door and after I had closed it, I pressed the next button. 
One of the white discs above in the large circle flashed 
once and became dark again. Here was a little light at 
least. The next buttons resulted in the same thing and so 
on for about fifteen buttons. After I had pressed the six- 
teenth button, I became aware of a dim blue radiance and 
turning toward the opposite wall, was astonished to note 
that each of the first sixteen small tubes glowed with a 
point of violet or blue light. I turned again to the disc- 
board and pressed the rest of the buttons in quick suc- 
cession. Each resulted in a flash from its corresponding 
white disc above and each lit up one of the tubes. The last 
tube glowed red in all its enormity and filled the hall with 
light. In the mingled play of ninety-two different shades 
of light, the room seemed to sway and belly out as if blown 
by the wind. My hand looked twice as large and seemed to 
detach itself from my wrist in the rainbow of colors. My 
clothes seemed to flicker as If afire. Fascinated, I played 
with the buttons as a pianist plays with his keys, flashing 
chord after chord of these many-hued lights. 
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CHAPTER II 

Nothing But Thin Air 

I GLANCED at the central lever ot the dlscboard. What 
light did this important-looking lever Illuminate? Did 
it light the purple disc above? If so, where was the 
tube that should light with the flash? Without pausing to 
think, I pulled it down suddenly as far as it would go. 
There was a flash of purple light an4 as it flashed to each 
tube, the fire in each seemed to pass through the glass and 
enter the ball Itself. The colors blended and formed a gray 
blur that blackened into darkness. Almost Immediately it 
merged into bright daylight find faded to darkness again 
before I could see anything. The alternating white and dark 
flashes became so swift that they finally blended into a 
solid gray blur. I felt a strange whirling sensation in my 
brain and grew dizzy. I felt terribly sick at my stomach. 
My dizziness increased until I could hardly retain my 
senses. In terror I groped for the switch and as I did so, 
my eyes fell on the dial above the discboard. It was a blur 
of moving hands; the longest hand entirely invisible, the 
next one a faint blur, and the short one moved rapidly 
around its path. Strange to say, the dial was the only 
visible object in the room. I felt myself falling to the floor 
and grasped the switch in time to pull it back. With a 
crash the room came back into view, the hands on the 
dial stopped suddenly, nauseating pains gripped me and I 
fell senseless to the floor. 

When I regained my senses, there was a bustle of life 
and activity in the hall. It was filled with a dazzling 
bluish-white light which made me squint. Four strange 
men were moving about the room, evidently engaged in 
assembling a machine of some sort, for scattered pieces of 
apparatus lay in disarray all over the hall. Where had these 
men come from? And their dress — it was outlandish. I 
had never seen men dressed in such clothes, except perhaps 
in the occasional theatres I had visited on my rare shore 
leaves. Their arms and legs were wound about by a seem- 
ingly endless band about an inch wide. They wore a short 
leather skirt that reached to their knees, a plain band of 
some dark material around their bodies, while the shoulders 
and chest were bare except for a strap around the neck 
from which a peculiar emblem hung down over the chest 
and back. Knees and elbows were bare also, presumably 
to allow freedom of movement. Their skin was a healthy 
white, with red cheeks and the flush of healthy blood in 
their veins, but their hair was a dull and lifeless white. 

I rose unsteadily to my feet and walked over to the 
nearest one. He seemed not to notice me as I approached, 
and I accosted him in a loud tone. He paid no attention. 
I was dumbfounded! 

"Hey,” I shouted angrily, "Are you deaf?” Still no an- 
swer. I strode over to grasp him by the shoulder as he 
bent over his work. I meant to whirl him around and con- 
front him. Imagine my surprise when I grasped nothing 
but thin air and fell heavily to the floor from the energ;y 
I had so uselessly expended! I was utterly astounded. Had 
I missed his shoulder when I grabbed? Cautiously I ex- 
tended my hand and attempted to touch him. Truly, my 
hair rose on end and I staggered back in horror. My hand 
passed entirely through his body and he seemed not to 
notice my presence. Suddenly he straightened and stepped 
toward me. Before I could move from my tracks to avoid 
a collision, he had walked straight through me! A sudden 
terror gripped me and I turned and ran from the room. 

I ran the fuU length of the corridor outside before my 
terror permitted me to stop my mad dash to get away from 
the accursed room. I came to a stop before a largo window 
and tried to collect my thoughts as I stared uncomprehend- 



ingly on the scene before me. Was I dead? Did my lack of 
ability to touch any object mean that 1 was no longer an 
inhabitant of this earth? Gradually all thoughts of my 
probable whereabouts dropped from me as I became aware 
of what lay beyond the window. 

F ar below me lay the streets of a mighty city. Teeming 
thousands of people and vehicles thronged the thorough- 
fares. A dull roar came up to me from the street On all 
sides, as far as the eye could see, magnificent buildings 
thrust their imposing heads into the sky. The air was 
filled with myriad cigar-shaped aircraft, similar to Zeppelins 
except that there were no cabins slung beneath them. The 
sides were lined with windows and it was evident that 
they carried no gas-bags to support them in the air. Some 
strange power activated them, as there were no propellers 
visible. Through the windows I could see that they were 
packed with human beings. As I watched, a brilliant blue 
ship settled to the roof landing stage of a nearby building 
and disgorged its passengers. 

This kaleidoscopic scene was bathed in an Indescribably 
brilliant blue-white light which fairly made the eyes ache. 
I looked at the sun, and as soon as my eyes fell upon it I 
covered them with my hands and staggered back. Although 
it was the size of the sun I had known, it was twice as 
bright, glaring forth like a white-hot furnace. 

Footsteps behind me caused me to turn to see one of the 
peculiarly attired men walking toward a flight of stairs. 
I determined to accompany him and see where he was 
bound. This strange ability to remain invisible to all about 
me was becoming engrossing. Accordingly I trod im- 
mediately behind him as he descended the stairs. He was 
talking to himself, but I could not understand a word he 
was saying. He continued down, flight after flight, with me 
In close pursuit Finally we came to the ground floor and 
my guide walked down the corridor to the door which led 
outside to the street. He stepped through the doorway, and 
as I went to follow him I ran straight into a wall of solid, 
painful substance. Nothing blocked my view of the street 
but before my searching hands I felt a wall of cold rock. 
It was the only thing in this strange world that I had been 
able to touch since I regained consciousness, and by some 
queer twist of fate, it was the only substance I could not 
see. 

My guide I saw striding down the street outside, but I 
was powerless to follow. Sadly perplexed, I wended my 
way again up to the floor where I had first seen the city, I 
stood looking out of it when suddenly I noted a gargoyle 
beside the window. Something familiar in its appearance 
struck ihe. It was the gargoyle of the window by which I 
had first entered this mysterious building! Again I was 
dumbfounded, for here was this gargoyle fifteen stories 
above the street, and just a short time ago I had seen it on 
a level with the ground. I leaned out of the window to get 
a closer view of it, and as I did so my pistol left my pocket 
and fell outside the sill. It dropped only about six inches 
and then hung as if suspended in the air! I reached down 
and an exclamation escaped my lips. To my sense of touch 
my pistol lay on solid ground! All around as far as I 
could reach with my hands there was solid earth, grass and 
pebbles under my fingers. I could feel them, but 1 could 
see nothing! 

Slowly the explanation of it all dawned on me. Somehow 
or other those tubes in the hall had placed me in a dif- 
ferent dimension. I did not doubt that this dimension was 
time. But what point In time had I been transferred? 
Past or future? I understood now why I had been unable 
to pass through the door below. The level of the ground in 
relation to the building had changed since the time I was 
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now In. Yes, I must be in the past! Suddenly reassured, 
I jumped out of the window and stood on solid ground 
outside. Rather timidly, though, I began to walk over the 
invisible but substantial earth, for the sight of the depths 
below me made me tremble. To my vision, I was two 
hundred feet above the street. Below me moving throngs 
went to and fro. Had mortal man ever before been in such 
a position as I now occupied? Imagine walking over in- 
visible terra iirma hundreds of feet above visible earth! 

The Tragedy 

T hen began one of the strangest sightseeing tours I 
have ever undertaken. I walked slowly along on the 
invisible sod, observing the strangeness of the life below 
me. Many of the people depended entirely on the use of 
their limbs to go from place to place, but some sped down 
the center of the street on peculiar three-wheeled chairs. 
They sat in these with hands on a steering bar before them, 
and from time to time pressed a button on the front of 
the chair-car according to their desires in speed and the 
signals of the traflSc signs in the streets. These signs were 
nothing else but huge revolving bars mounted on a post 
above the heads of the traffic. They were colored yellow and 
blue and I noticed blue seemed tp be the signal for resump- 
tion of traffic, for the chair-cars all stopped when the yellow 
bar faced them. This applied to the pedestrians also. 

Nowhere could I see any automobiles or street cars, 
nor in fact any other ground vehicles besides the chair-cars. 
The only other mode of traffic made itself known in a 
rather startling way. I looked up for a moment from my 
interested inspection of the streets to see flashing along in 
the sunlight before me one of the peculiar Zeppelin-like 
airships. It came speeding straight at me, and, as I tried 
to duck, struck me squarely in the chest with its sharp 
prow. As it passed over and through me I could see the 
interior of the car. Its lower part was occupied by softly 
humming machinery and the upper part was lined with 
seats divided by an aisle running its full length down the 
center. There was no sign of a driver or conductor, the 
ship seemingly taking its course without the guidance of 
anyone inside the ship. My sensations as the ship forged 
along through me were peculiar in the extreme. As each 
object in it came towards my head, I could hardly resist 
the temptation to duck, although I began to realize it could 
never touch me. 

After it had passed I resumed my walk, and as I pro- 
gressed to the edge of the city I noted that I was coming 
nearer to the ground. Just ahead and on a level with me 
was the edge of the city. It ended abruptly in a high wall 
many feet thick that separated the city from a luxuriant 
and steaming jungle beyond. There were no trees such as 
we know, nor bushes; all was composed of huge hundred- 
foot ferns and long waving fronds. The ground was covered 
with rotting vegetation and muddy-looking water lay in 
brackish puddles all about. I stood in wonder, contemplating 
this strange jungle, and as I watched, the fronds in the 
distance began to wave. 

Through the waving ferns I could indistinctly see the 
approach of some huge animal. It looked like an enormous 
alligator standing on its hind legs. As it suddenly burst 
out into the clear space below me, I gasped in amazement. 
It was a mighty, gleaming, plated monster that stood on 
two enormous hind legs with ridiculously short and small 
forelegs held high above the waving fronds. Its small, 
wicked head turned to and fro as it inspected the wall of 
the city. A long, heavy tall dragged behind it and I was 
given a demonstratldm of its power when it became caught 
between two huge ferns. With a careless flip of its tail the 
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monster swept both ferns to the ground, shattered to pieces. 

It seemed to be waiting for something to appear on the 
top of the wall to my right, for it stared steadily toward 
this spot, giving vent the while to earth-shaking growls 
and roars. Suddenly, a group of men came out of a building 
that abutted on the wall, dragging a struggling, screaming 
woman in their midst. They dragged her to the edge of 
the wall and, as the monster saw them, it moved over to 
a point immediately below them. Cold sweat broke out on 
my forehead. What were they going to do? Were they 
going to feed the poor woman to that awful prehistoric 
monster? My question was answered immediately, as the 
woman was cast off the wall. She was caught in mid fall 
by the hungry beast 

What kind of people were these that could so cruelly 
and heartlessly cast this woman to such a horrible fate? 
What had she done to deserve it? In that moment the 
glamour of my position vanished. I determined to turn my 
efforts henceforth to getting back into my own time at any 
cost. 

A S it was now growing dark, I hastened back to the 
building I had left early that morning. As I entered 
its dark shadow, I was stopped by the peculiar actions of a 
man in a long cloak immediately below me. The street 
was deserted by this time and I watched him to see what 
he was up to. 

He waited, crouching in a dark doorway, while a lone 
striding figure approached down the street. As the figure 
drew opposite his hiding place, he sprang out, drew a long 
sword from beneath his cloak and with a vicious stroke, 
ran his victim through. I had shouted in warning, a shout 
that died in my throat as I realized my powerlessness to 
prevent the deed below me. I looked again at the scene. 
The murderer was rifling the pockets of his victim. Sud- 
denly, from the areaway of the building beside the murderer 
a group of men sprang out, and before the killer could 
move from his tracks they had surrounded him and made 
him fast with a peculiar sort of metal collar attached to a 
chain which was carried in the hand of the leader. This 
group of men Were obviously the police of this strange 
city, for they wore a uniform of a sort; bright red leggings, 
yellow cape, and a leather holster containing weapons — a 
sword, a short knife and a peculiar little hollow tube with 
a small glass bulb on one end, strapped about their waist. 
In addition they wore the leather skirt I had observed on 
all the males of the city. It was with a slightly better 
regard for the city, that I turned toward the only place I 
might call home — the building from which I had first 
emerged. 

I stood at the window of the building musing over my 
position in time and wondering how I should get back into 
my own dimension, when a faint, distant roar jerked me 
out of my preoccupation. A lion! Again it roared, and 
this time something peculiar in the tone made the hair on 
the back of my neck stand up in an overwhelming horror. 
I realized suddenly that it was not distance that caused 
the far-away feeling, but actual faintness! The lion could 
not be more than fifty feet away, but I was powerless to 
see it, for the simple reason that the Hon was not in the 
dimension of the city, but in my own dimension! I could 
touch the ground in that dimension, so why couldn’t the 
lion touch me? However, the horror of my predicament 
sent me scuttling in terror through the window and back 
into the room of the four scientists — for such I assumed 
them to be. 1 had no desire to have an invisible lion tear 
me to pieces nor, for that matter, any Hon at all. Once inside 
the walls of that room, I had a feeling of at least temporary 
security. 
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CHAPTER m 

A Strange Predicameni 

I HAVE always been able to sleep in any place and 
under any circumstances, so it was not long after I lay 
down on the hard floor that I fell into a sleep full of 
dreams of giant monsters gnlping down whole crowds of 
peoplST and of sneaking, cloaked creatures thrusting their 
sharp swords into defenseless men and women. These 
dreams were counterbalanced in a measure by lines of 
grinning murderers being led away with enormous chains 
about their necks. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight, but there was no 
one in the room as yet As I sat up and rubbed the sleep 
from my eyes I stretched my arms and touched the wall 
as I did so. A sudden thought struck me. How was it I 
could touch the walls and floors of this building, and 
nothing else? The explanation, which was simple, took me 
some time to flgure out, but I Anally came to the conclusion 
that the walls, being present In both kinds of time, were 
therefore materially present in both dimensions. 

Having nothing else to do, I decided to explore the build- 
ing and later take another stroll about the city. Accord- 
ingly, I went flrst to the top floor and inspected each room 
that was not closed. They were empty lor the most part, 
but some of them were storerooms lor a multiture of strange 
objects: giant tubes. Intricate pieces of machinery, row 
upon row of storage batteries, glass vessels filled with some 
peculiar liquid, and a variety of pieces of furniture. All 
the floors above the scientists’ room were similar to the 
top floor, and I passed on to the lower floors. These seemed 
to be living apartments, for most of them were closed and 
the ones that were open contained a bed and a few chairs. 
When I came to the second floor, I stumbled on a room 
that was to prove of great Interest to me during the next 
few weeks. It was occupied by a number of little seats and 
benches. Just as is a modern schoolroom. There were books 
lying on every bench, and, forgetting myself for the mo- 
ment, I attempted to open one and glance at the contents. 
My failure chagrined me thoroughly, lor I was eager to 
learn something of the language of the city, so that I could 
learn what was going on from the talk of those around me. 

During the day, I had seen a few groups of people listen- 
ing Intently to the harangues of a few debating individuals. 
They had evidently had an interesting subject, lor the 
crowds had alternately cheered and booed the two speakers. 
I determined to wait until school should begin, but was 
frustrated by something I had hitherto overlooked. I real- 
ized that I was hungry! Where could I lay my hands on 
any food in this place? When I realized that I could get 
no food, my hunger redoubled and my fears increased. 
Something would have to be done. True, I had had about 
twenty pounds of pork left in my canvas sack, but that had 
been left at the edge of the Jungle when I flrst came upon 
the city, so it was still in the other dimension. But wait! 
Could I not touch it as easily as I could the earth of my 
former dimension? I seized upon the faint hope and rushed 
from the building. 1 remembered that I had come on a 
straight line toward the window, so I retraced my steps in 
the same direction. 

I covered the distance, as nearly as I could judge, from 
the window to the forest, and dropping on my knees, I 
searched the ground thoroughly all around. I hunted for 
over an hour and finally. Just as I was about to give up in 
despair, I came upon the canvas. I believe it was then that 
I received my greatest shock. True, I had found the canvas, 
but canvas will not keep a man alive. It was torn open 
and its contents gone! No doubt, the lion of the night 



before had found it and eaten it. I stumbled to my feet 
wearily. As I did so, I scraped against a bush. Eagerly I 
felt of its invisible branches. It was covered with berries! 
I began picking them, but as I stuffed a handful into my 
mouth the thought of poison came into my mind. I could 
not see these berries to recognize their nature, nor could 
I even see whether they were ripe or not. But my hunger 
Anally overruled Judgment, and I fllled my stomach with 
them. Some were not yet ripe and were very sour, but by 
picking only the largest ones I managed to get the ripest. 
I laughed when I thought of the peculiar sight the bush 
would have presented to anyone in the other dimension. I 
know I would have stared astonished, if I had seen a bush 
mysteriously shaken with no visible agency to cause the 
movement. I retraced my steps to the city with an un- 
comfortable feeling in my stomach, but, in my eagerness 
to return to the schoolroom, I ignored it and hurried back. 
When I arrived, school was already in session. The pupils, 
dressed exactly like their elders, were sitting at their desks 
with their open books before them, listening to the ex- 
planations of the teacher. 

1 HAVE read a few novels from magazines I had gotten 
hold of during my sailing career, and I remember the 
scofllng I had directed at the “love at first sight” maxim 
most of the writers employed. But I will admit that I 
changed my views with my flrst sight of that teacher. The 
only word I can think of to describe her is stunning. I 
could call her heavenly, divine, and all that sort of rubbish, 
but I was not raised that way, and even these words would 
fail to describe her beauty. She was small, not much over 
five feet in height, with dark, wavy, rippling hair and brown 
eyes. Her complexion was light and, although she evi- 
dently used some sort of artificial coloring on her face, 
making her cheeks too bright a pink to be natural, the effect 
was pleasing on the whole and effectively threw her pearly 
white teeth into prominence. As her hair was dark, I would 
naturally have supposed her skin to be dark also, but, as 
I was to learn, it was one of the peculiarities of the people 
of the city to have light skin, no matter what the color of 
the hair. Keeping my eyes on her face, and listening to 
her melodious voice, I utilized my new found ability and 
slid into the seat of a small boy in the flrst row. His little 
arms, apparently protruding from my own body, held an 
open book before him. It was fllled with pictures with 
curious symbols beneath them and the teacher was evidently 
reading them to the pupils. Suddenly she addressed the 
pupil on my right, who arose and began reading from the 
first page of the book. My boy, if 1 may call him that, also 
turned to the first page. I listened as he read, and noted 
the heading of the paragraph or, as I should say, the column 
he was reading, as the words were written in columns 
down the length of the page. The word at the top he 
pronounced “hask,” and I glanced at the picture to see 
what “hask” might be. Staring at me from the page was 
one of the little boys around me er a replica. So, hask was 
evidently a boy. I chuckled. This was not going to be so 
hard, especially with the good looks of the teacher, although 
I sometimes found myself looking at her instead of paying 
attention to the reading that was going on. 

After school was out I followed the teacher to see whither 
she was bound. She stopped at a slot near the door and 
inserting a round object, withdrew a printed card. Reading 
it as she walked, she left the building in the direction I 
had gone the day before. I followed her to the wall where 
I had witnessed the seemingly cruel feeding of the monster. 
A crowd was congregated on the wall and the tyrannosaurus 
was roaring and barking outside as he did on the other occa- 
sion. I was disgusted. Were these people congregated to 
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see another such brutal spectacle? Was my teacher here 
for the same purpose? I waited to see. 

From the door where the woman had been dragged an- 
other procession came. There was no dragging now, as the 
victim was a man, and I have since learned that there is no 
yellow streak in any of the males. He marched bravely, or 
should I say arrogantly, to his fate, and to cap it all, him- 
self leaped into the monster’s jaws with a nonchalant ges- 
ture at the crowd. I recognized him in that moment as the 
murderer of the night before. So this was their method of 
punishment for crime! I suppose their method was just 
enough, but I can never reconcile myself to the terribleness 
of it They could at least have executed them by hanging 
or the sword. As he leapt, I watched the teacher and derived 
a certain amount of satisfaction from the fact that she 
covered her eyes and turned away. So she was not so cold- 
blooded as some of the other females who laughed uproar- 
iously at the disgusting sight of the criminal’s legs pro- 
truding from the monster’s mouth. 

The Hole in the Earth 

S HE melted into the now dispersing throng, and I stood 
for a moment debating what to do for the rest of the 
afternoon. As I was hungry, I advanced across the wall 
and gathered my dinner of berries; and this time I was 
iucky enough to stumble on a banana tree. The fruit, al- 
though small and not of a good quality, filled me with 
satisfaction and I marked the place in my memory for 
future visits, although it promised to be a hard job to find 
an invisible banana tree every time I was hungry. After I 
had finished, I stuffed a few bananas into my pockets and 
took my way toward the center of the city. I had not ex- 
plored that portion before, having confined my efforts to 
getting to the edge of the city on the other side. Now I laid 
my course straight toward a huge building near the center 
that overtopped all its neighbors, as the upflung torch of 
the Statue of Liberty surmounts the shipping of New York. 

I continued straight along my way, ignoring the streets 
and passing over the mounds that marked in my own dimen- 
sion the apparently standing buildings of this city of long 
ago, and soon arrived at the portals of the building. It was 
evidently the center of legislation and authority in the city, 
.for inside there were many solemn gatherings, all debating 
on some unknown subject — unknown to me because of my 
ignorance of their language. I determined to try harder 
than ever to master it by attending the class of the beautiful 
teacher every day. Having no means of knowing what the 
discussion was about, I soon tired of the place and passed 
on. 

As I neared the exact center of the city I came upon one 
of the most stupendous things I have ever witnessed. Below 
me was a hole in the earth a full mile in diameter and ex- 
tending down into the center of the earth until its bottom 
was lost in the distance. Standing around the hole, and 
kept away from its edge by a protecting wall about ten feet 
high, were a crowd of people. At intervals along the wall 
were shouting men, who evidently had something to show, 
for they often indicated a peculiar object at their sides. 
Men and women were offering them coins and peering into 
this object, so I too hurried over and endeavored to get a 
glimpse of the scene in the glass ball, for such it proved 
to be. For a moment no one was bending over it and I got 
a clear view of the scene. I gasped in amazement, for in 
the ball 1 could see the bottom of the great hole. Men were 
swarming about in it, or rather on top of a huge metal disc 
at the bottom, that was the exact size of the hole. Prom 
the edges of this disc swirling vapor was rising and being 
drawn off through vent holes in the side of the great hole. 
As I watched I could see the great disc sink slowly down- 



wards. A feeling of awe came over me as I realized that 
the vapor arising around the sides was the only remaining 
vestige of the solid rock that was being disintegrated be- 
neath. What was the purpose of this vast hole in the earth? 
It must have been very hot at the bottom for all the workers 
were dressed In something that looked like asbestos, and 
leading down the side of the pit were pipes that betrayed 
their refrigerating nature by the heavy coating of frost 
they carried. The workers at the bottom were merely ex- 
tending these pipes and fashioning new vent-holes as a 
lower level was reached, keeping pace with the disinte- 
grating disc. 

The hole was brilliantly lighted all the way down and, 
advancing on my own solid but invisible earth, I moved 
over to the center of the pit. Looking straight down I 
noted that the pit was not entirely straight, as slight varia- 
tions occurred where one side of the disc had apparently 
reached a softer, or more easily disintegrated, spot in the 
rock. These faults were not large, though, and in the main 
the pit was straight. I looked down at the center and found 
that the walls came together there, far below — proving that 
the pit was more than thirty miles deep, since the focal 
point of a mile-wide pit is approximately that distance. 

I must have gazed too long at the pit, for I suddenly be- 
came frightfully dizzy and could scarcely crawl to the edge 
of the hole. My dizziness lasted all the rest of the after- 
noon and I made my way back to my base, as I was now 
beginning to term it, and tried to go to sleep without my 
supper, feeling too miserable to eat the bananas in my 
pocket. For the next few weeks, I determined, I would 
devote myself to learning the language of this strange, yet 
wonderful and terrifying, city. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Time Ray 

F or three weeks I attended the classes of the beautiful 
teacher, leaving the room only long enough to eat my 
meals of berries and bananas. Several nights I had 
spent the greater part of the remaining hours of light in 
studying out of books accidently left open on the desks. 
My progress had been swift, for the language of the city 
of Jandra (for this I learned was its name) was exceed- 
ingly simple, having but about ten thousand words alto- 
gether, of which I believe I learned about seven thousand. 
I found that any glass vessel was called by one name unlike 
our different names for dishes and other glass utensils. 
There was only one word for any article of wearing apparel, 
and thus the extreme paucity of their language, which at 
first was very confusing to me, was explained. They simply 
called similar objects by the same name and let it go at 
that. 

During these three weeks I had come to love this teacher 
madly; and my inability to talk to her, the knowledge that 
I could never hear her dear lips speaking to me — since she 
would never be aware of my presence — plunged me into 
the depths of despair. She was ever In my thoughts, even 
when I was watching the interesting experiments of the 
four scientists of the room of tubes. Through my newly 
acquired knowledge of their language I learned the story 
of the tubes; and their presence and the purpose for which 
they were built was explained. These men were a few of 
a group that was attempting the passage, either backward 
or forward, of the dimension known as time. Several at- 
tempts had been made and finally a partial success was 
attained when one of them succeeded in traveling into the 
past, by means of the tubes and apparatus that had brought 
me back in time; but it was a complete failure for their 
purpose, because when one was sent into the past via the 
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tubes, there was no means of returning. One of their num- 
ber had been sacrificed in this attempt and thus there were 
now only five left. Four of them were engaged on a machine 
in this room, while the fifth was at work in some city they 
designated as Porthus, which, from the motions they made 
when they mentioned it, was evidently somewhere above 
our heads; as I now believe, they meant one of the other 
planets, probably Mars. 

It was about the second week of my tuition that I wit- 
nessed one of these experiments, the invention of the man 
who had been in Porthus. He arrived, one day, with a load 
of equipment and proceeded to set it up on the floor of the 
hall. It was a simple-appearing little machine, consisting 
of a glass cabinet with an electrode on each side. Wires 
from each led to a series of storage batteries that were 
of the same type as those stored above in the upper floors. 
Before demonstrating its action, he engaged in a long dis- 
cussion with the four men, explaining how the cabinet 
caused one to move through time. His explanation reached 
the extent of a lecture, and 1 shall reproduce it here as 
fathfully as I can remember it, also allowing for my in- 
complete knowledge of their language and the varied mean- 
ing of their words. 

“When Oranus Drey (the scientist who flrst succeeded in 
going into the past) undertook his unfortunate journey, 
he forgot to think of his return. I have made certain of a 
means of return by a system of levers by which I can 
reverse the action of the instrument so as to return at any 
moment by a simple motion of my Anger. The cathode ray, 
as you know, will ionize a thin and attenuated gas in a 
closed tube. An ordinary atom is electrically neutral, that 
is, it has no apparent charge of electricity, lor the negative 
charges of its revolving electrons are offset by a positive 
charge in its nucleus.* But when the molecules of a sub- 
stance are broken up by chemical action, by the effect of 
high temperature, or by an electric discharge, the pieces 
are electrically charged, becoming ions. By ion we mean 
an atom from which a negatively charged electron has 
become detached, thus leaving the rest of the atom posi- 
tively charged and therefore ready to combine with any 
other ray which the electrode may discharge. Thus when 
the ‘Time Ray,’ as I call it, is discharged, the particles 
become changed in their relation to time and are sent into 
a different dimension. My invention is an improvement 
over the cathode ray I speak of, and I am able to ionize 
solids as well as gases. Now, watch closely as I step into 
the cabinet and go into the future.” 

A nd with hie words, he stepped into the cabinet, closed 
it tightly, and with a wave to his companions, turned 
on the current. What happened afterward is not quite clear 
to me, as I do not understand the meaning of the things 
I saw, but I will describe them so that anyone reading this 
may understand, perhaps better than I did. 

The walls of. the cabinet became a play of iridescent 
colors similar to a soap bubble, while, in the upper portion 
of the cabinet and in each wall where the electrodes were, 
a corona formed, crackling viciously. Small sparks flickered 
in the air inside the cabinet. The walls took on a brilliant 
radiance and the figure of the man inside began to glow 
with the colored rays. Suddenly, with a sharp click, the 
radiance faded, the cabinet disappeared, and of .the ap- 
paratus, batteries and all, nothing remained with the ex- 
ception of something the four scientists were staring at 
with horror-bulging eyes. I coTjld see no significance in the 
presence of several gallons of water spilled on the floor. 



• The atom is supposed to be composed of a nucleus surrounded by 
electrons revolving about it at a high speed. 



but the words of one of the scientists made the horrible 
fact clear; “He forgot to take all the elements along with 
him. The elements of hydrogen and oxygen were left be- 
hind. It is a lesson to us — to be sure that all the elements 
^e affected by the ray.” 

I shuddered when I thought of the unfortunate man who 
was eternally traveling on into the future. Soon after the 
horrible experiment that ended so tragicaliy, the four scien- 
tists left the room and I returned to my classes. 

When I considered myself sufliciently educated in the 
language of Jandra, I undertook another trip to the center 
of the city and the great pit. I saw nothing new except 
that the pit was several miles deeper than formerly, and, 
as it seemed to me, an ominous-appearing vapor was issuing 
from the top of the hole. When I obtained a glimpse of 
the bottom through the glass viewing balls, I found that 
the workmen were no longer fashioning vents to take off 
the vapor, but were confining their efforts to extending the 
cooling pipes, allowing the vapor to ascend as it might. 

They were evidently working under difficulties, as there 
was something like a foot of a soft powdery substance upon 
the floor. The vapor rising from the pit obscured the view 
somewhat and I turned my attention to the conversation 
of the groups of people standing round, in an effort to learn 
the meaning of all this astounding and apparently mean- 
ingless labor. Did not these people realize that the earth 
is molten at its core and did they not know that they must 
break through the crust of the earth very shortly? The 
earth’s crust, according to the general belief, is about sixty 
miles thick on an average, with an enormously compressed 
sea of molten lava beneath it. What would happen, should 
this terrible sea of white hot matter be loosed in the hole? 
I trembled to think: it would undoubtedly rival the erup- 
tions of a volcano. 

Wending my way through, or rather above, the crowds, 
I gathered the gist of a tremendous story, of a vast under- 
taking, consisting in a deliberate effort to penetrate to the 
earth’s supposedly hollow interior! I will repeat, arranged 
in sequence as nearly as I can, the story of the great pit’s 
beginning and its purpose, as I was able to piece it together 
from the scattered conversations I overheard. 

It seems that about two years previous a group of men, 
called (as nearly as I can translate) “Interlorists,” con- 
vinced themselves and a group of rich men that the earth 
was hollow and that great benefits were to be derived from 
the opening of a passageway through to the imaginary 
inner world. A year had been spent in recruiting vast 
sums of money from the extensive holdings of these rich 
men in their native land, Atlantis. As a result, the great 
physicists of the realm were called together to design and 
construct a machine capable of doing the vast amount of 
digging that would be necessary to penetrate the estimated 
fifty miles of earth between the two worlds. 

Much money had been wasted on great and expensive 
machines whose operation was really good on the surface, 
but which, as soon as rock bottom was struck, bored their 
way for a few feet into the underlying soft limestone and 
then refused to budge another inch. Several such machines 
were constructed before a really great discovery was made, 
in the form of a rotating, plunging drill that flrst bored a 
small hole, and then, rising, again descended, this time 
plunging its way through as much as sixty feet of rock at 
a single blow. This drill penetrated to a depth of eight 
miles and then stopped, stuck fast in a layer of granite; 
nor could it again be raised to the surface. 

Hopes were low at this point, when the obscure chemist, 
Korthandahl, announced his discovery of a disintegrating 
vibration, whose mode of action I could not learn, but I 
gathered that it was electrical in its nature. The great disc 
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at the bottom of the pit was constructed to utilize the dis- 
covery, and now after six months of action, it had pene- 
trated to a depth of thirty-nine miles. 

Rebellion ! 

T he lower classes of Jandra had watched the experi- 
ments with dubious interest and a group was even 
formed that swore to destroy any successful machinery. 
They had laughed at the first experiments, but as the 
success of the disintegrating plate became more and more 
apparent they became sullen and menacing. Convinced that 
the earth had a molten interior, they had made several 
attempts to destroy the plate, but had been repelled by the 
armed forces of the ruling class. On one occasion they had 
nearly succeeded. Managing to get to the wall surrounding 
the pit by massing their forces and waiting for an auspi- 
cious moment, when the guard was being relieved, they had 
dumped into the pit several hundred pounds of explosive 
stolen from a government arsenal. But, being ignorant of 
the use of the stuff, they had neglected to include percus- 
sion caps; so the explosive had failed to explode. 

After this attack, which had proved so nearly successful, 
vigilance was increased and the arsenals were more care- 
fully guarded, making it practically impossible to repeat 
the undertaking. For several months nothing had been 
heard of the “Preventlsts,” as the leading rebels called 
themselves, but lately, when the vapors had gotten out of 
control, and the ominous cloud that continually hung over 
the pit reminded the people of the warnings of this group, 
they fiocked to the order in droves and insisted on being 
admitted to membership. The populace was becoming 
terror-stricken and was demanding that operations cease 
at once. The only response to the demand had been the 
increase of the guard around the pit and the addition of 
another crew of workmen to remove the dust which now 
settled BO deeply on the floor of the hole. 

This, then, was the situation when I came on the scene. 
What happened later I will relate from my own observation. 
Xfter I had learned this much, I advanced over the hole 
for another view of its Interior, but was frustrated by the 
dense clouds of smoke which were now issuing from the 
opening. Suddenly through the murk there appeared the 
form of an airship such as carried the traffic of Jandra. 
Its blue prow hove up before me and landed on the edge 
of the pit. Thirty blackened and dogged men stepped from 
it and refused to work any longer at the bottom of the 
shaft. The heat, they said, was becoming unbearable, and 
they were convinced that the earth was molten at its core 
and not hollow as they had been led to believe. As they told 
their stories, I noticed that cordons of guards were being 
slowly drawn around the thirty workers. Having aired 
their views and demanded their discharges, the men found 
themselves confronted by armed soldiers who surrounded 
them on all sides and led them away. Then all hell broke 
loose. The unorganized populace, who had been watching 
the proceedings, suddenly surged forward in a body and 
in a moment all order was lost in a m 616 e of struggling men 
and women. For perhaps fifteen minutes the battle raged, 
then, upon the advent of reinforcements for the guards, the 
people withdrew, grimly protecting the thirty men in their 
midst 

I STAYED around all day watching the proceedings. 

Finally, finding that there was to be no more excitement 
that day, I left for my base, stopping on the way to eat 
my dinner of bananas and berries. As I entered my build- 
ing, I could see the column of smoke waving like a long 
plume in the breeze and overshadowing the other portions 
of the city. 



When I arrived in the hall of tubes, I found another ex- 
periment in progress. This time the machine was con- 
structed on an entirely different principle from the cabinet- 
like machine, whose operation had resulted so disastrously. 
It was in the shape of a huge glass ball, seven feet in di- 
ameter, mounted on a succession of graduated metal discs 
connected to a strange dynamo. These discs were approxi- 
mately an Inch thick, and, as there were ninety-two of 
them, the entire machine, ball and pedestal, was very nearly 
fifteen feet high. In the top of the glass ball there was a 
large electrode, and in its base there was imbedded a large 
metal plate which formed the anode. This anode was in- 
sulated from the, base of the,^ machine by a layer of some 
substance that I took to be a combination of a kind of 
bakelite and rubber mat. The electrode at the top was also 
insulated where it issued from the glass globe, and from 
its outer end a series of wires extended to the dynamo and 
to each of the metal discs below, which were insulated from 
one another by sheets of the same strange material. On 
one side, near the base, was a round plate of glass, threaded 
with a fine screw thread and evidently intended as a means 
of ingress and egress, for a round hole in the ball, also 
threaded, provided an opening Just large enough to permit 
entrance. 

As I inspected the great glass ball, the four scientists 
were talking together. They also went through the motions 
of farewell, which in Jandra consisted of patting the top 
of one’s head and bowing slightly at the waist. They were 
evidently making sure that, if something did happen, 
they should have at least said good-by! 

When they had finished their discussion and good-bys, 
one of them advanced and crawled into the globe. The three 
others outside screwed the cover in. tightly and covered 
it with some substance not unlike sealing-wax, while the 
one Inside did the same on the inside. When this was 
done, all was ready for the turning on of the current, which 
was done by the man inside the glass ball. The manner of 
starting was practically duplicated from the start of the 
first experiment I had witnessed, with the exception of a 
slight whine from the dynamo. The single corona began 
to crackle overhead and the small sparks again flickered in 
the air inside the ball, and the walls took on the same 
brilliance that had marked the first experiment. But the 
remainder of the experiment seemed to be entirely dif- 
ferent 

In the first place, the globe did not disappear, but the 
man inside did. He seemed to glow for moment, shivered, 
then dissolved in a cascade of sparks. The glass ball was 
untenanted, but the dynamo whirred on and the three 
scientists stood silently watching. For perhaps ten minutes 
nothing happened; then a slight luminescence inside the 
globe caused them to lean forward expectantly. Suddenly, 
with the same shower of sparks that had marked his going, 
the figure of the man reappeared inside the globe. He 
switched off the current and then slumped to the floor. 
Quickly the other scientists unscrewed the cover of the en- 
trance and dragging the one inside out into the open air, 
began the working of the arms and pressure on the lungs 
that betokened resuscitation. There was a slight fluttering 
of the eyelids as the unconscious scientist began to breathe 
regularly again, and when he finally opened his eyes the 
process was stopped. He was very weak and regained his 
feet with difficulty; but on his face was a smile of triumph 
that told, better than any words could, how well he had 
succeeded. 

He staggered over to a s£all dial and, reading the figures 
thereon, shouted with Joy. He had traveled seventeen thou- 
sand years into the future! This in itself astonished me; 
but his words, when he described the age he had visited, 
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or as much of It as he could see from inside the globe, 
really made me lean forward in amazement. For he de- 
scribed the room exactly as I had first seen it, and two 
objects that he saw, I recognized, namely, the mining pick 
I had salvaged from the wreckage of the Merida and a 
sailor’s cap that lay beside it He had taken pictures of 
the scene^ and I eagerly looked as he showed them to the 
three scientists. Yes, it was my hat and my pick, and to 
prove it more forcibly, there were my footprints all over 
the hall in the dust that had covered the floor! To say 
that I was excited is putting it mildly, as I fairly jumped 
up and down when I realized that here was a means of 
returning to my own dimension. I ran to the machine, but 
stopped suddenly as I plunged half way through it! I had 
forgotten that I could touch nothing in this dimension ex- 
cept the things that were present in both. I was stunned. 
Was I doomed to remain in this terrible existence all my 
life ? In despair, I slumped to the floor and burled my head 
in my arms, sobbing like a baby after the reaction. 

CHAPTER V 

Into the Pitt 

A S soon as the scientists had retired, I tried to sleep, 
but I was not destined to succeed that night. I had 
barely closed my eyes when a faint, strangely menac- 
ing noise beat upon my ears from' the distance. It was the 
shouting of a multitude, and, from the sound, it was coming 
closer. I sprang to my feet and went to the window. I could 
see the waving torches as the mob drew nearer, and I 
decided to investigate. I did not wish to miss anything of 
the weird drama that was being played in Jandra, seem- 
ingly for my own benefit. I suspected another attack on 
the pit, and ran in that direction, but I soon retraced my 
steps when I noticed that the crowd had stopped. They 
were congregated around a huge building that I judged to 
be the place where the cigar-shaped aircraft were kept 
during the night. By the time I arrived the fighting was 
already nearly over; the guard of the building. Being few, 
had succumbed quickly. 

The mob had swarmed into the building and now, through 
one of the large openings in the wall, one of the huge air- 
ships was being shoved. As it came in sight, the remaining 
people in the street cheered, and, dashing into an opposite 
building, soon reappeared in the tower. This tower, I had 
found, was the place from which the ships were controlled. 
During the daytime there were only three men in the 
directing room, but as travel was very lax at night, there 
was only one man there, serving more in the capacity of 
watchman than operator. He put up a stiff resistance, but 
was finally overcome as the door crashed in and the mob 
swarmed over it. One of their number sprang to the opera- 
tor’s seat, and throwing a switch, began to maneuver the 
stolen ship towards the northern section of the city, where 
he caused it to settle to the ground. The mob had followed 
and was now engaged ip loading something into the ship 
until it fairly sagged. Whatever they were loading in was 
heavy, for each man staggered under a ridiculously small 
piece. 

When they had finished, the operator pressed a button, 
and the great ship rose ponderously into the air and headed 
in the direction of the pit. I suddenly realized what they 
were going to do and gasped as I thought of what would 
happen when that ship was dropped into the shaft. A drop of 
over forty miles would cause the ship to attain a tremendous 
acceleration and I feared for the solidity of the remaining 
bit of crust. If this held, the disc would be destroyed, and 
perhaps a calamity would be averted — but suppose it did 
not hold! As I wanted to be present when the ship was 



dropped into the hole, I raced over the uneven ground, 
barking my shins and getting many a mean bruise as I 
ran headlong into solid objects. I reached the edge just 
as the ship was maneuvering into position over the pit. 
The guard of the pit were helpless, for they had not thought 
of this contingency; they could only watch in terror as the 
ship slowly neared the center of the hole. Several of their 
number raced off, probably in search of the scientists who 
were supervising the construction of the hole. They soon 
returned, bearing a strange apparatus. This they set up 
and then aimed it at the ship, which was hovering like a 
menacing thunderbolt above the pit. I judged that it was 
a disintegrating machine somewhat similar to the disc that 
was engaged in digging the shaft to the inner world. But 
it was destined to failure, for as the crowd saw what was 
going on, they surged forward in an irresistible mass and, 
just as the current was turned on, overturned the machine. 
It swung around as it fell, sweeping the earth, and of the 
fiercely struggling mass of people and soldiery there re- 
remained, in a few moments, only a thick cloud of dust that 
settled slowly to the ground. 

At this moment the hovering ship, at the motion of the 
operator in the directing tower, plunged into the abyss with 
a sighing rush of air. I advanced over the hole and watched 
Its descent. Straight as a plummet it fell, gaining speed and 
dwindling to a speck, until it was hidden by the rising 
column of dust that swirled in its wake. 

The very earth seemed to hold its breath, as it waited for 
the catastrophic explosion I was sure would follow. It 
seemed an interminable age of waiting before the first echo 
of the crash came. It grew in volume until, from a sighing 
roar. It became a crashing thundering. The ground began 
to shake and the roaring grew to intense proportions. 

T he first indication the people of Jandra had that all 
was not well, was the thunder of the great law build- 
ing as It leaned gently over and toppled its tower into the 
pit. All the great buildings in sight were swaying like huge 
pendulums and, as they fell, they carried their smaller 
neighbors with them. I stood transfixed, still over the hole, 
until I was aroused by a stupendous roar immediately below 
me. Surging up the tunnel, in a cloud of belching flame, 
came a seething sea of boiling lava! I was suddenly en- 
gulfed and could see nothing but a ruby red swirling mass 
around me. My terror had been absolute as the fiery mass 
rushed at me, but now, realizing my immunity, I walked 
blindly, stumblingly, through the red mass for a seemingly 
interminable period. Finally I came to a spot above the 
lava, which was spreading swiftly on all sides except to the 
north, where it was held by the still standing portion of the 
law building. A tremendous column of lava was shooting 
from the pit to a height of nearly a mile. It shot out 
obliquely, falling far to the south and completely engulfing 
the southern portion of the city. The night sky was a bril- 
liant ruby red in which the moon was a vague pink spot. 
Parts of the city that were not entirely engulfed were 
blazing fiercely, adding to the red glare. 

I suddenly thought of the machine and the scientists. 
What were they doing during all this destruction? I in- 
creased my speed as I realized that they would try to es- 
cape by going into the future. My breathing quickened. If 
they went as far as formerly, wwld I not be able to touch 
the machine if it were in my own dimension as well as in 
this? I fairly raced as I thought of this, and I arrived at 
the building far in advance of the flames. As I burst into 
the room I found the dynamo whirring, but there was no 
sign of the scientists. They had already left — were even 
now on their way into the future. I leapt to the ball and 
tried to touch it; but evidently they had not yet reached 
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my own time. 1 waited, occasionally touching the ball to 
see if it was in my own dimension. As I waited, I walked 
to the window and took a look at the now almost com- 
pletely destroyed city. Only the northern portion had es- 
caped the lava, and even this lay in ruins from the earth- 
quake with the exception of a few buildings. The fountain 
of lava was not nearly so high now and it suddenly ceased 
altogether as another severe tremor shook the earth. A 
nearby building, already leaning precariously on its founda- 
tion, fell to earth with a shuddering crash. I rubbed my 
eyes. Yes, it was true. The earth seemed to be rising 
swiftly; the entire surrounding city was rising until the 
ground was almost level with my window. I suddenly 
became aware, however, that it was the building that was 
sinking, and not the earth that was rising. 1 felt nd down- 
ward surge because I was already on the level to which 
the earth now appeared to come. 

Suddenly the sound of the dynamo behind me ceased, and 
I turned in apprehension. To my joy I found that I conld 
touch it, and hastily unscrewing the cover, I crawled in- 
side. Replacing the cover by means of a handle on the in-* 
side, I hurriedly splashed some of the waxy substance over 
it and turned to the switch. Through the glass walls I 
caught a last glimpse of the now smouldering ruins, before 
I turned the current on. The dynamo had barely started 
to hum at full speed before the switch was mysteriously 
turned off again. Knowing that the scientists had turned 
it, finding their journey resumed, I again threw it over 
and clung desperately to it to prevent it from being turned 
oft again. I watched the dial on the wall; the hands were 
speeding around their tracks; twenty thousand years, 
twenty-one — twenty-two — twenty-three, and continuing on 
up to thirty-four thousand years. Here I released the switch » 
as I knew that my time was seventeen thousand years into 
the future and taking into consideration the seventeen 
thousand that the scientists had already traveled, I rea- 
soned that at thirty-four thousand I would be in my own 
time. A strange weariness seized me and I had barely 
strength to open the glass door and crawl outside before I 
succumbed and sank to the floor. 

The Desolate Hail 

T he room was just barely glowing with the pink tint of 
sunrise, when I staggered to my feet with a groan of 
agony as a sudden surge of dizziness swept over me. I 
walked unsteadily in a sort of sideways stagger until the 
dizziness abated and I could orientate my senses to my 
surroundings. I stared uncomprehendingly about the room, 
noting the thick layer of dust, crossed by footprints that 
led about the hall with no seeming purpose, crossing and 
recrosslng as they traced their way about the hall. My 
mind was gradually emerging from the fog that had en- 
gulfed it and suddenly it all swept back to me: the pit of 
the Interiorists, the attack of the Preventists, and the 
cataclysm that had resulted in the destruction of Jandra. 

These footprints in the dust of the floor were my own, 
made before my memorable experiment with the discboard 
controlling the tubes. All at once the thought of the globe 
that had brought me back in time entered my mind, and I 
stared about in search of it. There was no sign of it nor 
of any-of the other apparatus. I suppose it had gone, under 
the guidance of the scientists, into new realms of time. 
As I stood thinking of the events through which I had 
passed, with my eyes bent to the floor, my attention became 
riveted on one of the footprints on the floor before me. 

A low cry of astonishment escaped me; these were not 
new prints! They were covered with a layer of dust a full 
inch in depth and I noted with swift realization that all 
about me was uniformly covered with the dust, with no 



evidence of disturbance lor years except the spots that, 
marked the place where I had emerged from the globe and 
the spot where I now stood. The niches in the wall were 
shapeless piles covered with du«t. Shapeless piles! Where 
were the tubes? Scraping away the layer of dust on the 
floor near one of the niches 1 found the remains of the 
tubes; shattered fragments of glass and bent and twisted 
remnants of metal electrodes. The operation of the tubes 
after so many centuries of inactivity had doubtless proved 
too much for them and they had collapsed. 

Selecting several heavy pieces of the metal electrodes, 
which I found to be of platinum, I left the hall, giving but 
a passing glance to the large circle on the opposite wall. It 
too, had collapsed and one half lay in dust-covered frag- 
ments on the floor while the still hanging part leaned un- 
certainly outwards. I turned my back on this only re- 
maining fragment of the vast works of the city of Jandra 
and advanced down a long corridor out into the blessed 
dimness of my own sunlight: blessed indeed, for it fur- 
nished the best proof that I had returned to my own age! 
I stood for a moment gazing at the surrounding jungle and 
the few miserable piles of grass-grown ruins that were all 
that remained of the mighty city of Jandra, and as my gaze 
returned to the ground at my feet I saw something that 
looked like a rusty pick. It was my pick — the one I had 
found in the wreckage of the Merida! But what had hap- 
pened to it? Every vestige of the wooden handle had dis- 
appeared and the head was so badly rusted that it fell 
to pieces when I touched it How could a pick rust so 
badly in the short time I had been in Jandra? Why, it 
was barely a month ago, according to my reckoning, that 
I first stepped from the jungle at the edge of the^ity and 
deposited the pick at the doorway of the building next to 
which I now stood. 

Giving the problem up in perplexity, I began the journey 
to the coast All went well for two days, and then on the 
third day 1 met with an accident that nearly proved my 
death. Rounding a turn in the trail, I came full upon a 
huge lion. With a startling roar, he charged straight for 
me. Clutching my pistol in my hand, I let the beast have 
It, firing the entire six shots before the charging lion 
toppled over at my feet, knocking me over with the mo- 
mentum of its dead weight White and shaken, I rose to 
my feet and surveyed the body. I shuddered as 1 noted 
the gaping jaws, the curving claws and the yellow teeth 
that had so recently been gaping to rend me. I again took 
up my journey to the coast, although not in such high 
spirits as before. I was continually darting nervous glances 
into the underbrush at the edge of the trail, on the lookout 
for more of the man-eating beasts. 1 now had no means of 
protection and threw the useless pistol away ta lighten my 
burden. I was still subject to occasional fits of dizziness 
and frequently had to stop and cling to a tree bole while I 
waited for my head to clear. 

F our days later I reached the coast, coming out of the 
forest onto the same .beach from which I had set out, 
five weeks before. But It was changed! The two trees at 
the head of the promontory were mere rotting stumps and 
of the boxes and barrels there was not a sign. These in- 
dications of seeming age perplexed me greatly, and I pon- 
dered over the matter as I sat on the sand to decide what 
to do. As I sat there I noticed a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon. It was a ship, and was headed straight for the 
little harbor. In two hours it had come close enough to 
anchor, and just as night fell I heard the anchor chain 
being paid out. 

I spent a restless night, and in the morning attracted 
attention by waving and shouting. Soon a boat put oft and 
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headed for shore. Half an hour later I was aboard the 
Havana Shipper bound for Havana. 

When introductions were over, the captain asked how I 
had come to be stranded on such a lonely coast. When I 
explained that I was the only survivor of the Merida which 
had sunk off this coast about five weeks ago, his eyes 
opened wide and he looked at me as If I w'ere mad. Finally 
he managed to stutter, "Five weeks ago! Why man, the 
Merida went down thirteen years ago; in fact on Christmas 
day, 1944. It is now August 22, 1967.” 

I straightened as though I had been struck a blow in 
the face. Thirteen years! It was entirely too incredible. 
Gradually a realization of what had happened came over 
me. The machine in which I had returned from Jandra 
had operated a little too long. I had taken it for granted 
that the first scientist had gone exactly seventeen thousand 
years into the future when he had in reality gone a few 
years less. Therefore my calculations had been thirteen 
years off. But I was the gainer. Thirteen years had passed 
without my becoming any older! To find myself only 
twenty-seven years old in a year that should see my fortieth 
birthday was novel, to say the least. I decided to tell the 
captain nothing of my experiences. He would consider me 
crazy, and I certainly was as sane as anyone. 

• Several days later I landed in Havana, and from there 
took a ship to San Francisco. Fhirther upstate, I found a 
wonderful little chicken farm and purchased it with the 
money I had realized from the sale of the platinum elec- 
trodes of Jandra. 

Soon after settling down, I was the recipient of a visit 
from two men who Introduced themselves as the former 
owner of the Merida and a friend of his who had decided 
to accompany him on his quest for Information of the fate 
of the Merida. In some manner, the news of my reappear- 
ance in civilization had reached him; and as I was the only 
survivor, he had decided to visit me and learn what had 
really happened to his ship. Its disappearance, he told me, 
had been accounted a mystery until pieces of wreckage had 
been found oft the African coast. 

Bidding him be seated, I plunged into an account of the 
wrecking of the Merida and when I had finished, he sat 
thinking for a few moments and looking at me sharply 
asked, “And where have you been during the past thirteen 
years? Not that I wish to be Inquisitive, but my companion 
here has heard of a certain statement of yours which you 
made upon your rescue. You seemed thunderstruck when 
you were told that thirteen years had passed since the 
sinking of the Merida. How did you come to believe that 
it was only five weeks? Perhaps it is none of our business. 



and then perhaps it is. We are waiting.” 

I debated for a moment the wisdom of telling these men 
my story. They would disbelieve it anyway. Then the 
thought of the priceless treasure of platinum that lay on 
the fioor of that dust-covered room decided me; and I began 
my stbry while the two men listened Intently. When I had 
finished they sat back and the owner of the Merida laughed 
aloud. Not so his companion, who sat with gradually grow- 
ing belief plainly outlined on his countenance. 

“Just where Is this ruined city?” he asked, and upon, 
receiving the information he calmly stated that he was 
going to Africa to find the platinum electrodes. His com- 
panion stared at him in amazement. “Are you craizy?” he 
began, but was silenced by a sharp look. 

T he scientist, for as such he now announced himself, 
asked sharply, “Do you know anything of physics?" 
When I replied in the negative, he nodded his head. 

“I thought so. Then you would undoubtedly like to 
know just what happened to you in that globe, and what 
happened in the room full of tubes when you first made 
your journey into the past. Both of the tubes you describe, 
are, as nearly as I can determine from your rather hazy 
descriptions, giant variations of the Crookes tube.* The 
round globe by which you made your return was one of the 
more familiar types, but, as 1 see it, used a ray similar to 
the cathode ray but having a vastly different action. 

“As for the tubes that took you back in time, I have not 
much to say. It is probably a form of Crookes tube or per- 
haps a Geissler tube. What the scientists of that nation 
did was to flash the purple ‘Time Ray’ on the tubes and 
speed up the motion of the particles in the tube so that 
they vibrated at such an enormously fast rate that they 
changed their position with regard to time.” 

The scientist rose to his feet to signify the Interview 
was at a'h end, and, bidding me good-by, departed with his 
companion. I wondered whether he would find the city and 
whether the platinum would still be there. Or would he 
perhaps stumble upon an even greater adventure than I 
had found: an adventure in the future with the three 
scientists who are now without any home except a desolate, 
lava-spattered landscape with here and there a building 
still partially standing like the larger bones of a shattered 
skeleton. Two years have now passed, and I have had no 
further news from this scientist He has not returned. 
Will he some day come to my little cottage with a story to 
rival my own?- I often wonder. 



* A vacuum tube — an early form of X-Ray tube. 



The End. 



What Is Your Knowledge? 



Test Yourself by 

l_tVhat do the antipodes of a place mean? (Page 8) 

2 — What is the theory regarding the temperature 
within the earth as compared with that on the 
surface? (Page 10) 

3 — What is the speed of a magnetic field? (Page 26) 

4 — What is the speed of sound through air? (Page 
27)' 

6 — ^What is an “atmosphere” of pressure equal to? 
(Page 41) 

6 — What Is “battery gas” and what is its effect on 



this Questionnaire 

the human system? (Page 42) 

7 — What significance has the number ninety-two in 
chemistry? (Page 48) 

8 — What kind of an electric charge has an ordinary 
atom? Why? (Page 63) 

9 — What is the meaning of the frequency of a wave? 
(Page 64) 

10 — How does the^requency of a sound wave vary 
if the source is moving away from an observer? 
If it is moving closer? (Page 64) 




(.Illustration by Paul) 



Without warning of any sort the American plane was seen to disintegrate !n the air. It broke 
into a thousand pieces that fell in long curves to the crater. 
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HE annual Schneider Cup race is rightly consid- 
ered the world’s most colorful and exciting spect- 
acle. As long ago as 1929 nearly two million per- 
sons gathered along the banks of the Solent in 
the south of England to watch the winning of the 
cup for Great Britain with the then amazing speed of 328 miles 
an hour. The tremendous strides made in aviation in the two 
decades added equally to the importance and to the public interest 
with which the annual seaplane contest was regarded. 

The 1948 race having been won by the United States, the 
dpty of arranging the 1949 meeting and acting as host to the 
competitors fell to this country. Unusual secrecy attended the 
preparations of the two chief competitors, 

England and the United States. Already a 
month before the date set for the race, No- 
vember 18, interest ran high throughout the 
world, while among the English-speaking 
peoples excitement and partisanship were at 
fever pitch. It was taken for granted that 
the record of 650 miles an hour made the 
year before would be broken, probably by 
flyers representing both nations, but which 
would triumph? France and Italy had 
also made entries, but the victory was gen- 
erally conceded to lie between the English 
and American contestants. 

American hopes were divided between 
Lieutenant Alfred J. Burton, holder of the 
world’s record, and his close friend. Lieu- 
tenant “Jimmy” Wallace, a pilot of excep- 
tional daring, but one who seemed eternal- 
ly dogged by ill luck. Jimmy Wallace’s 
sunny and care-free disposition had en- 
deared him to the whole nation, and there were many who 
hoped that he, rather than his comrade, would emerge from 
the race on top. In a way he deserved the honor because of 
his bad luck in the 1938 race, when he was forced down by en- 
gine trouble after completing the first lap at the rate of 646 
miles an hour. The two British pilots. Flight Lieutenant 
Richard Olerich and Flight Officer Ronald Briggs, were also 
well known to race enthusiasts. Two weeks before the date of 
the race the French decided not to participate, leaving only a 
fifth contestant, the Italian, Lieutenant Alborelli. 

November 18 dawned clear, and developed into a perfect 
Indian summer day. All the preceding night special air liners 
had brought people by the hun- 
dred thousand from New York, 

Philadelphia, Washington, Chica- 
go, and intermediate points. By 
early morning all available park- 
ing space had been taken by 
planes small and large, mostly 
from Baltimore and the sur- 
rounding coimtry although regis- 
tration members from every 
state in the union could be 
picked out. The shores of the 
Chesapeake were black with 
massed Jhumanity hours before 
the start of the race. Water 
craft of every description dotted 
the river — gray men-o’-war, 
cruisers and destroyers, majestic 
ocean liners, sleek and beautiful 

yachts ^all with their decks 

crowded with holiday-spirited 
passengers. Speed boats shot in 
and out between the large ves- 
sels, adding motion and gaiety to 
the scene. 



At one o’clock President Smith and members of his official 
party passed through the cheering multitude and went aboard 
the flag ship Texas. The race officials and a select few of the 
aviation experts took up their place at the start-finish line of the 
31-mile closed course. The five planes which were to compete 
were towed out to midstream to be in readiness for the start 
one hour later. 

The British planes were remarkable for their almost com- 
plete lack of wings, having barely enough wing surface to lift 
them at high speed from the water. The American planes 
rested low in the water, in contrast to the others, which sat on 
their pontoons as if on stilts. Ultra-streamlined, the American 
planes appeared trim and competent. Only 
experts realized the remarkable work of 
the designer which made that trim appear- 
ance possible. The fifth seaplane, 'marked 
with the Italian colors, offered nothing 
novel in design. 

A Thrilling Race 

HE air was cleared of the hundreds 
of planes which had been droning and 
circling overhead at 1 :30 o’clock, and the 
tensity of the five million spectators in- 
creased with the realization that the big 
event was rapidly approaching. At pre- 
cisely two o’clock the loud speakers scat- 
tered through the immense crowd carried 
the word that Flight Officer Ronald Briggs 
was ready for the starting bomb. 

Two minutes later the signal was given. 
The shining LNA sprang forward, picked 
up a speed of more than 100 miles an hour 
in a half-mile run on the water, and flashed over the starting 
line to open the long awaited race. Traveling through the air 
almost faster than the eye could follow, the sound of its motor 
rising to a high soprano shriek which struck the ear almost like^. 
a blow as it passed, the small British plane flashed down the 
straightaway and banked vertically around the pylon at the 
first turn. It was obvious to those near-by that the limit of 
speed man had hitherto been able to attain was being set a peg 
higher before their very eyes. This was confirmed when the 
official announcement was made over the loud speakers a few 
minutes later that Flight Officer Briggs had made the first lap 
at the average rate of 678 miles an hour and had attained the 

terrific velocity of slightly more 
than 700 miles an hour on the far 
straightaway. It was more than 
most of the observers had bar- 
gained for, and the confident as- 
surance of the crowd in the 
American flyers was considerably 
dampened. 

Twice more the speed marvel 
shot around the course, and as it 
flashed by the official barrier at 
the end of the third lap the bomb 
sounded for the first American 
starter. 

A thrill ran through the crowd 
as its hero, Lieutenant “Jimmy” 
Wallace, took his plane grace- 
fully into the air after a short 
run and flashed by the barrier. 
Could the Dart compete with the 
"LN-\” on equal terms? Would 
Jimmy be able to better the 
record set by the courageous 
Briggs on the first lap and main- 
tained for almost half the seven 
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/ T is well known that sound or sound 
waves have very destructive effects on 
man-made structures. For example, it has 
been stated that if a violinist were to play 
continually a note on his instrument which 
was attuned to the natural period of vibra- 
tion of the particles of a great building, he 
could cause the building to collapse' 

Another instance of this is the ability of a 
troop of men, marching in step, to destroy 
a strongly constructed bridge by producing 
a continual vibration of the same frequency. 

It is evident that the question of vibration 
is one which airplanes must contend with 
more and more as higher and higher speeds 
are sought. 

Inasmuch as the mystery that surrounds 
the incidents of this story are so unique, we 
cannot give the reader any further hints. 
But we wish to say that the events that 
occur, which mystify the world and lead al- 
most to an international war, form, the basis 
of a most unusual story. 
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WONDER 

laps of the race? Had his steady run of bad luck broken at 
last? 

The answers to the first two questions were quickly given. 
When the Dart passed the starting line the LN-A was at the far 
turn, a third way around the course on its fourth lap. Lieuten- 
ant Wallace lived up to his reputation for daring. The Dart 
cut the first pylon considerably closer than the other plane had 
done, literally mushing through the air as it banked squarely 
on its side. Without straightening it in the slightest, and rely- 
ing solely on its velocity and the pull of its propeller to keep 
it in the air, the Navy ace shot over the short course to the sec- 
ond pylon, rounded it similarly and then leveled oflf for the 
straight drive down the far side of the course. To observers un- 
der its path, the Dart lost its identity as a plane and became a 
silver streak through the air. First a distant speck, it arrived 
overhead as a silver flash of light accompanied by a shrill and 
terrifying roar, which changed to a droning bass as it passed, 
and then instantly became a distant speck again. When the first 
lap was completed, "Jimmy” had cut down more than half the 
distance separating him from his opponent. His speed on the 
first lap was announced as 704 miles an hour, while he had made 
the unprecedented record of 730 miles an hour on the straight 
course 1 

What happened next will be described as it was witnessed 
through binoculars from the official stand under the start-finish 
line. 

Lieutenant Wallace again saved time on the turns and rounded 
the second pylon at the western end of the course only a short 
distance behind his opponent. With the two planes separated by 
only a short distance the difference in speed was apparent, and 
there seemed no doubt that the Dart would pass the LAT-4 /on the 
straight run to the eastern end of the course. At the center of 
the straightaway only some 200 yards separated the competitors, 
with the Dart making close to 750 miles an hour and rapidly 
overhauling the LN-4. 

Then, without warning of any sort, the American plane was 
seen to disintegrate in the air ! The sturdy seaplane, which had 
withstood the severest laboratory tests, broke up into a thousand 
parts that fell in a long forward curve to the water. The LN-4 
just ahead was seen to rock violently, but then steady itself. A 
second later a terriffic roar, bringing its testimony at a much 
slower rate than that of light, told how the shrill sound of the 
Dart’s motor had been enveloped in the reverberations of a 
tremendous explosion, from the effects of which the near-by 
British plane had barely escaped. 

CHAPTER II 

Angry Accusations 

T he sorrow of the American public over the death of its 
favorite was intense. It was alleviated only in a small 
degree by the fact that the prized Schneider Cup had 
been retained for the United States by the victory of Lieutenant 
Burton when the officials hastily decided not to interrupt the 
race. But proud as every American was over the retention of 
the trophy, there was not a citizen of the United States who 
would have regretted its loss if the life of Jimmy Wallace could 
have Been restored thereby. 

But national resentment was aroused to its highest pitch the 
following morning when the belief gained general acceptance that 
the supposed “accident” must have been the result of a deliberate 
plot. Newspapers carried interviews with aviation experts and 
naval officials who declared that the explosion of the Dart could 
be explained only by the theory that a bomb had been placed 
somewhere in the lane. Not only in America but all over the 
world anger flamed high against the unidentified culprit who 
would perpetrate such a dastardly act. 

But the tragic occurrence was not entirely explicable on the 
supposition that a bomb, craftily placed to avoid detection, had 



STORIES 

exploded just at the intended moment. The theory, in fact, of- 
fered almost insuperable difficulties. How and when had the 
bomb been placed in the small seaplane ? Like the others entered 
in the race, it had been under armed guard at every moment 
for several days preceding the race. Furthermore, how had the 
explosion been timed so exactly? If by a time bomb, then that 
bomb must have been placed in the plane on the day of the 
race, which was declared impossible. 

The suggestion was advanced in some quarters that a small 
amount of a powerful explosive had been secreted in the plane 
when it was entirely overhauled three days before the race. The 
explosive, according to this theory, had been touched off dur- 
ing the race by means of a powerful ray of some undetermined 
nature which was directed against the speeding plane. 

These theories, none of them satisfactory, only increased the 
public clamor for a thorough investigation of the tragedy, and 
swift punishment for the gtrilty. A means of carrying on the 
inquiry with the utmost thoroughness and the least possible delay 
through red tape was provided by the United States Senate, which 
promptly appointed an investigating committee. The resolution 
authorizing the appointment of the committee stated that its pur- 
pose should be to “take testimony of witnesses, inquire into cer- 
tain rumors that have gained circulation, and by every possible 
means endeavor to bring to light all the circumstances attending 
and preceding the death of Lieutenant Wallace, or in any way 
bearing upon it.” 

C HIEF among the rumors referred to in the Senate reso- 
lution were two which ha3 gained wide credence among 
the public, although they had no official sanction. The first 
was that a ring of gamblers who stood to profit by the elimi- 
nation of Lieutenant Wallace had caused a time bomb to be 
placed in the seaplane, using as an intermediary a faithless 
guard whom they had bought over to their evil purpose. 

The other rumor was treated with the utmost caution by the 
newspapers because of its serious international implications, but 
it was widely circulated among the general public. Its adher- 
ents believed that the death of their hero was the result of a 
huge plot to enable the British contestants to win the race. 
They believed that only through a miscarriage of the diabolical 
plan had Lieutenant Burton escaped a similar death and 
emerged victorious from the race. 

Such was the seething condition of the public mind when 
the Senate investigating committee met for its first hearings. 
The first witness examined. Secretary of the Navy Warren, pro- 
duced the departmental records covering the preparation for 
the race. It was revealed that both the Dart and the Arrmo, its 
sister plane, had been given exhaustive trials in which both 
had exceeded 700 miles per hour on a straight course. In 
laboratory tests their ability to withstand the strain of much 
higher speeds through the air had been demonstrated beymid 
question. Secretary Warren also gave the details of the elabor- 
ate guard which had been maintained over the two planes. He 
was then excused and Lieutenant Burton took the stand. 

The principal part of the pilot’s testimony concerned a thor- 
ough examination of the Arrow made by mechanicp under his 
direction and observation following the race, in which he had 
set a new world’s record. The examination, he declared, showed 
that the Arrow had not been tampered with in any way. 

"What was the condition of the plane after the race?” asked 
Senator Carter, who was chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee. 

“We found that the bolts holding the motor in place had 
been slightly loosened by the vibration. Otherwise everything 
was in perfect condition.” 

“Was that loosening of the bolts expected?” 

“Yes. The vibration of the motor at high speed is very 
great,” replied the noted pilot. 

"So that your examination of the plane showed nothing that 
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was unexpected?” 

“No.” 

As the committee chairman concluded, Senator Billings, a 
member from a western state, put a question: 

“What were your relations with Lieutenant Wallace?” 

“He was my best friend,” the witness replied in an even 
vcMce. 

Senator Billings stood for a moment looking into the eyes 
of the witness with a slight sneer on his face, and then resumed 
his seat. Lieutenant Burton was excused and. his place was 
taken by Chief Petty Officer Lansing, who was in command of 
the detail assigned to guard the Dart on the night preceding 
the race. The preliminary questioning over. Senator Carter 
asked: 

“Did any unauthorized person or persons obtain access to 
the seaplane’s hangar on the night of November 17th?” 
“No.” 

“Did you see any unauthorized person or persons in the 
near vicinity of the hangar during the night?” 

The witness hesitated for a moment before replying. 

“I don’t know whether he would be considered privileged,” 
he replied. “The only one I saw near the hanger was Lieuten- 
ant Burton.” 

Suspected ! 

S ENATOR CARTER stared at the witness in surprise, and 
then cast a swift glance about the room. Lieutenant Bur- 
ton, however, had left the room immediately upon being dis- 
missed from the stand. 

“Under what circumstances did you see Lieutenant Burton 
near the hangar?” he demanded. 

“At about 10:30 that night,” the Chief Petty Officer re- 
sponded, weighing his words carefully, “I saw a small boat 
appear from behind the end of the hangar and quite close to 
it. I shouted to its occupant to come in to the pier and at the 
same time turned my pocket searchjjght on the boat. Mechanic 
Greer, who was standing close to me, leveled his rifle at the 
man in the boat, but it was- only a moment until we saw it was 
Lieutenant Burton. He was paddling a canoe.” 

“Did you report this?” 

“No.” 

"Why not?” 

“I didn’t think anything of it at the time, after Lieutenant 
Burton explained that he was out just to calm his nerves. After 
the explosion of the Dart I remembered it of course, but I 
didn’t want to say anything that would put the lieutenant in 
a bad light.” 

"Didn’t you think it was your duty to report it?” demanded 
the inquisitor. 

“I didn’t know what to do,” the witness responded. 

Senator Carter turned and beckoned to a senate sergeant- 
at-arms. He whispered to the officer instructions which every- 
one in the room understood without hearing. The man left 
the room and everyone present knew as well as did Senator 
Carter that Burton was to be recalled and asked to explain 
why he failed to volunteer the information which had been 
left to the guard to reveal. As the chairman turned back to 
the witness. Senator Billings caught his eye. 

“I should like the witness to explain why he thought it 
would put Lieutenant Burton ‘in a bad light’ if this nocturnal 
trip became known.” he said. 

“Why, I knew it might be misinterpreted,” replied Lansing. 
“Are you familiar with reports that Lieutenant Burton was 
envious of his comrade’s popularity?” the Western Senator 
presses on. 

“I know they seemed to be good friends.” 

“But you have heard such reports?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Do you know that Lieutenant Burton is a morose man, one 



who might magnify a supposed slight in his mind out of all 
proportion ?” 

“No. He is quiet, but he has always been perfectly fair to 
the man under him, as I know from experience.” 

“That is all I wished to ask,” said Senator Billings, resum- 
ing his seat. 

“Then that will be all for the present,” Chairman Carter 
told the witness. “You will be subject to call later.” 

T he next witness was a race official who described the oc- 
currence of the explosion for the benefit of the record, 
although most of the senators on the committee had themselves 
witnessed the tragedy. He had been on the stand almost an 
hour when the same sergeant-at-arms returned and spoke in 
a low voice to Senator Carter. After a few more questions 
the chairman excused the witness and turned to his colleagues. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. “Lieutenant Burton has just been 
arrested by the local police officials on a charge of murder. I 
do not know what information they have that we lack, but I 
think we may adjourn until tomorrow morning, when we can 
determine how best to proceed with the inquiry. If it is pos- 
sible to do so we will have Lieutenant Burton produced here 
for further questioning at that time.” 

As Senator Carter left the building where the committee 
hearing was held, he was conscious of a feeling of chagrin as 
a result of the way the limelight had been stolen from him. 
An hour earlier he had been temporarily the most important 
person in the world as a source of news. Now, while he did not 
consciously phrase it so in his mind, he knew instinctively that 
in the morning newspapers the story of the Senate committee 
investigation would have second place. It was because of 
this that Senator Carter, who himself had been ready to press 
relentlessly the investigation of the circumstances connecting 
Lieutenant Burton with the death of his comrade, now felt a 
strong desire to clear the accused man. If he could' succeed 
in clearing up the mystery otherwise it would be a double sat- 
isfaction, since he would be at one and the same time thwart 
the local police and recapture the spotlight of public interest 
and approval. 

As Senator Carter entered his hotel a man arose from a chair 
and walked toward him. The man was below medium height, 
stocky and dark. The committee chairman’s eyes brightened 
as he saw him. 

“Hello, Lem!” he exclaimed. “What are you doing here?” 
“Howdy, Senator,” the stocky man drawled. “I’m workin’ on 
this job. Got in yesterday and been scoutin’ around a bit. 
Thought I’d compare ^tes with you.” 

Senator Carter vf&s secretly delighted. He had had ex- 
perience with Lem Short on other investigations, and knew him 
to be about the b^t of the secret service agents. 

“Come up to my room,” he said. “We can go over the whole 
case there.” f 

I 

CHAPTER III 

A Serious Charge 

HE Senator made his guest comfortable and then came 
at once to brass tacks. 

“What have you dug up on the whole thing?” he 
asked. “You know that Lieutenant Burton has just been ar- 
rested, I suppose.” 

“Yeah, I heard about it,” said Lem Short, in his customary 
slow drawl. “Maybe they got the goods on him, but I don’t 
think so.” 

“Just my idea, exactly,” Senator Carter declared. “When 
you look at the thing calmly, it’s ridiculous to suppose that 
Burton is involved.” 

“Now don’t get me wrong. Senator. I ain’t sayin’ Lieutenant 
Burton’s hands is clean. Maybe he knows more than he ought 
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to about what happened. What I said is, I don’t think the 
police here know as much as I do, and I don’t know near 
enough to hang Lieutenant Burton or anybody else.” 

Senator Carter considered this for a moment. 

‘‘What’s back of the whole thing, Lem?” he asked. ‘‘What’s 
your idea about it?” 

“That’s a big order. Senator,” the secret service agent 
drawled. “I don,’t know as much about it as I’d like to — not 
yet, but I sure will. And I think when I do get to the bottom 
of the mess you’ll find it goes pretty far — farther than you’ll 
be willin’ to follow it, maybe.” 

“We’re out to clear this thing up,” Senator Carter retorted, 
“no matter how far it goes. But what, exactly, do you mean?” 
“Suppose a foreign government is involved — officially?” 

The senator looked at his guest speculatively. 

“If that is true it might be a matter which would have to 
be taken up with the State Department,” he admitted. “Have 
you any proofs?” 

“Nothin’ that’ll stand up. There’s a thousand rumors, and 
some of ’em ain’t all hot air. I’ve found that out, anyhow.” 

He paused for a moment to light a cigarette, and continued 
with more animation. 

“Here’s how it looks. Senator. This foreign government 
we’re talkin’ about — you know which I mean — wants the 
Schneider Cup. It’s got two flyers entered — there, I’ve let it 
out! All right. Just how high it starts I don’t know, but 
the British ambassador gets the word. Some way or other they 
reach Lieutenant Burton and he’s rung in. But Jimmy Wallace 
can’t be touched. He’s out to win. 

“T TOW do I know all this, you’ll ask. Well, it’s like 
X JL this. A week before the race Jimmy told two friends 
that an attache of the British Embassy had approached him, 
very diplomatic like, tellin’ him he could have anything he 
wanted if he’d finish behind one of the Englishmen. Jimmy 
didn’t get the whole details. He turned the man down in 
quick order. 

“That part’s straight enough, but how about Burton? Well, 
the Englishman dropped a hint to Jimmy Wallace that Burton 
wouldn’t figure in the picture — that it all depended on Jimmy. 
But so far I haven’t found anything to connect Burton di- 
rectly with any such agreement. It’d be .a hard thing to prove 
in any case, you see, because nobody that’s involved in the 
agreement could afford to admit it.” 

“But don’t you see where the whole thing falls down?” Sen- 
ator Carter interrupted. “Burton didn’t throw the race. He 
won it.” 

“Yeah,” Lem Short said slowly. “I know. Sometimes human 
beings sink pretty low under the influence of jealousy and 
greed. What do you make of this fact? For a week before 
the race a lot ’o the so-called ’wise money’ of New York 
gamblers was being offered on the British flyers winnin’ the 
cup. Then the day before the race they all began coverin’. 
And instead of bettin’ on the United States keepin’ the cup 
they were gettin’ double the odds by puttin’ the money smack 
on Lieutenant Burton to come in first.” 

Senator Carter gasped. 

“You think that Lieutenant Burton first agreed to ‘throw’ 
the race, knowing that Wallace was to be killed, and then 
doubled-crossed the conspirators by selling out to a ring of 
gamblers ?” 

“Why not?” the secret service man said in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “As far as that went he was safe. Nobody could 
‘squeal’ on him. And maybe he didn’t know Jimmy Wallace 
was to be killed. Maybe it wasn’t ever planned for him to be 
killed. It would have served the same purpose, you know, if 
the seaplane had been destroyed just before the race. The 
only thing about that is that Jimmy Wallace may have known 
so much that he had to be put out of the way.” 
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Lem Short reached for his hat, . and stood up. 

“You understand. Senator, that I’m tellin’ you things I 
couldn’t say in court for lack o’ proof. That’s the line I’m 
working on, and if you can make any use of it you’re welcome.” 

As he was turning the knob of the door he stopped to ask a 
question. 

“By the way,” he said, “who’s this guy. Gray, that’s snoopin’ 
around ?” 

“I don’t know whom you mean.” replied the senator. 

“Now? I supposed he was workin’ for you, though I don’t 
know what good a college professor is on this job.” 

“A college professor? Who is he?” 

“Oldish gink named Charles Gray. He’s been around a 
couple o’ days. Was out this afternoon to look over the 
Arrow. He must have some pull, or he’d never have got that 
far. Since he’s not workin’ for you I’ll look him over. I guess 
he’s harmless.” 

After Lem Short ambled out with the promise to report 
any definite developments. Senator Carter sat down to think 
over the case. Could it be that the secret service agent 
was near the truth in his suspicions of double-deep treachery 
involving Lieutenant Burton with a ring of gamblers and with 
some representative of the British government? If the latter 
were true, it was a matter to be handled with the greatest 
care. With public feeling as high as it was, any official sanc- 
tion of the rumors of British responsibility for Jimmy Wal- 
lace’s death would be a match set to a powder train. Where 
a positive disclosure of such a fact would lead no man could 
say. Certainly the matter must not be even hinted officially 
without positive proof ; and even if it were true, could the 
fact be established? Senator Carter knew Lem Short to be 
a very thorough investigator. He might go off on the wrong 
trail but he would follow it to the end, and, finding it wrong, 
he would go back to pick up the right scent. On the whole. 
Senator Carter was well pleased to know the secret service 
man was on the job. 

CHAPTER IV 

Burton Explains 

L ieutenant burton, haggard after a sleepless 
night, was arraigned before a committing magistrate the 
following morning. A sailor who had been on guard 
testified to the nocturnal visit which the senate committee had 
learned of the preceding day. He add?d the statement that 
the lock on the sea end of the hangar showed signs of hav- 
ing been tampered with. A police officer then told of a visit 
to Lieutenant Burton’s rooms and the discovery there of a 
bottle containing dynamite. 

On this evidence, which his attorney characterized as ridicu- 
lous, Lieutenant Burton was ordered bound over for the grand 
jury. 

At the flyer’s own request, however, the magistrate gave in- 
structions that he be permitted to go before the senate com- 
mittee again, and he was accordingly taken from the court- 
house directly to the room where the committee was waiting 
to begin its session. 

In addition to the committee members and stenographers 
the room was crowded with newspaper reporters and as many 
persons as could jam themselves into the space provided for 
the public. The accused man entered with his head erect, and 
took the seat pointed out. 

“Lieutenant Burton,” began the committee chairman. “There 
has been testimony here that you were seen on the night pre- 
ceding November 18 in the vicinity of the hangar where the 
Dart was kept. Is that true?” 

“Yes,” the accused man replied in a colorless voice. 

“Now, why did you fail to mention that fact when you were 
examined here yesterday?” 
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Lieutenant Burton straightened in his chair, and lookeil about 
him defiantly before answering. 

"Because it had nothing whatever to do with the subject of 
your inquiry. For the same reason,” he added bitterly, "I said 
nothing about having in my room an explosive mixture con- 
sisting partly of dynamite, with which I had been experiment- 
ing on a small rocket motor. However, since these things have 
been seized on to prove that I murdered Lieutenant Wallace, 
I am willing to tell you anything I can.” 

“Can you throw any light upon the explosion of the Dart?” 
“No. That is as complete a mystery to me as it is to any- 
one. If I knew anything that would aid you in that respect, 
I would have told you about it yesterday. 

“Suppose you tell the circumstances of your canoe ride.” 

“I will tell you exactly what happened, but it is so simple 
that I do not expect you to believe me. The whole world 
seems to have gone crazy, or it would never have believed 
that I had anything to do with the death of my comrade. 

“Lieutenant Wallace and I occupied rooms on the same floor 
of the Wilson Hotel. On the night before the race I was feel- 
ing nervous in anticipation. I was not afraid of anything, be- 
cause I had tried out the Arrow thoroughly and knew it was 
in perfect condition. It was just the strain of waiting and 
anticipation of the race that was affecting me. I knew this 
would leave me as soon as I entered the cockpit for the race, 
but still it was important that I get a good night’s rest, and 
I was afraid I would not. 

“About nine o’clock Lieutenant Wallace knocked at my door 
and came in. He seemed perfectly calm and not at all dis- 
turbed by the emotions that affected me. However he saw 
that my nerves were on edge. He suggested that I go down 
to the river and row or paddle for an hour or so and then 
go directly to bed. I realized that his advice was good, and so 
I took it. I was paddling back to the pier when I made a 
mistake, found my bearings, and was about to pull out again 
when I was challenged by the guard.” ’ 

D uring this recital an attendant approached Senator Car- 
ter and handed him a penciled note, which the chairman 
glanced at and then continued to hold in his hand. Senator 
Billings, whose belief of the aviator’s story was evident by 
his expression, looked at the chairman inquiringly at this junc- 
ture, but received no enlightenment. 

“I identified myself to the officer in charge of the guard,” 
Lieutenant Burton continued, “and then paddled directly back 
to the pier I had left an hour or an hour and a half before. 
When I returned to the hotel I saw a light in the room occu- 
pied by Lieutenant Wallace, and knocked at the door. He was 
reading. I told him that his prescription had had the desired 
effect, and then went to my own room and retired. I have 
told you all that occurs to me about the matter, but I will be 
glad to answer any questions.” 

Senator Billings rose slowly to his feet, but the nimble chair- 
man of the committee was ahead of him. 

“If you will pardon me. Senator,” he said apologetically. 
Turning to the witness. Senator Carter said: 

“We may wish to question you in a few moments. Lieutenant 
Burton. In fact, I am sure some of the senators are not en- 
tirely satisfied with your testimony. However, I am going to 
excuse you temporarily, while we listen to the testimony of 
another witness.” 

“I protest against this dismissal of the witness at this 
time,” Senator Billings began. “Surely we should examine 
him thoroughly now when we have the opportunity.” 
“Lieutenant Burton will remain in the room under guard of 
the sergeant-at-arms and of the policeman assigned to guard 
him,” the qhalrman replied. “Before we go ahead with his 
testimony I think we should hear another witness who is pres- 
ent. Dr. Smith, will you take the stand, please.” 

A middle-aged man, whose scholarly appearance was in- 



qreased by the gold-rimmed spectacles which he wore, walked 
forward with a firm step and assumed the seat vacated by 
Lieutenant Burton. He cast a friendly glance about him at 
the assembled senators, newspapermen and audience. 

“There Was No Explosion I” 

S ENATOR CARTER, always the showman, was obviously 
pleased at having the opportunity to introduce this sur- 
prise witness. It was clear he wished to make the moment as 
dramatic as possible. 

“You are Dr. Charles Andrews Smith?” the chairman in- 
quired formally. 

“Yes.” 

“Head of the Physics Department of the University of the 
East?” 

“I have the honor to hold that chair.” 

“You are known throughout the wOTld, I believe, as an au- 
thority in matters of physics, particularly in the field of that 
science devoted to the study of atoms?” 

“Really, Senator,” protested the witness, who seemed em- 
barrassed and annoyed, “you place me in a difficult position.” 
A member of the committee came to the witness’ aid. 

“The eminence of Dr. Smith in his own field is well enough 
known not to' need confirmation from his own lips,” he re- 
marked dryly. 

Having properly stressed the importance of the witness. Sena- 
tor Carter turned to the business of the committee, that is, to 
investigate the death of Lieutenant Wallace. 

“In this note which was passed to me, and which bears your 
name. Dr. Smith, you say that you can explain the explosion 
of the Dart which resulted in the death of Lieutenant Wallace. 
Do you mean that you know what caused the explosion and 
the circumstances of it?” 

“Did I really write ‘explosion?’ the witness said in surprise. 
“I scribbled the note in haste, but I should not have been so 
careless.” 

Senator Carter hastily consulted the piece of paper which 
he held in his hand and then said in some confusion ; 

“No. You did not use the word. It was my own. How- 
ever, I . . .” 

“Ah, you relieve me,” the witness interrupted, with a smile. 
“You see, there was no explosion.” 

“But I do not understand you,” Senator Carter protested. 
“Five million people saw the plane explode 1” 

“Perhaps I overstress a technical point," the eminent sci- 
entist replied. “Nevertheless I must insist that there was no 
explosion, but there was instead a very curious and unique oc- 
currence which resembled one.” 

Lieutenant Burton had been watching the surprise witness 
intently. At this unexpected statement he glanced momentarily 
at the police officer at his side, and then again concentrated 
his attention on the scientist. If he knew what was coming he 
showed no sign of it. , 

“Will you please explain what you mean?” Senator Carter 
requested. 

“I trust you gentlemen will forgive me if I seem to adopt 
a professorial manner in my explanation,” the scientist began, 
engagingly. “As I said, what happened to the seaplane, Dart, 
with its tragic consequence, was so strange that possibly no 
one else has hit upon the true fact. I say this without any 
conceit, because the truth is so simple that any student oF 
physics would need only to be set on the right track of in- 
quiry to arrive at the same result I have reached. 

“Nevertheless, the solution of the mystery was not easily 
arrived at. If it were not for the fortunate fact that I am at 
present engaged in certain experiments concerned with acous- 
tics* I feel sure that I, at least, shoidd not have hit upon it.” 

• The study of the properties of sound. 
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D r. smith hesitated for a moment, and then turned to 
Senator Carter. 

“Since I am not addressing an audience of fellow physicists,” 
he said, apologetically, “I feel that I should go into some detail, 
so that you may follow my explanation exactly. Can you 
grant me the necessary time?” 

“You have declared that you can explain the cause of the 
explosion — or whatever it may have been,” the committee chair- 
man responded. “In view of that, and of your eminence as a 
scientist, we naturally will gladly give you all the time you 
require.” 

“Thank you,” said the witness, gratefully. “I will try not 
to tire you too much. 

“I wish first to mention something which was noticed by 
most of the persons who witnessed the race. Most of them 
probably did not understand the cause of what they noticed, 
although it is quite simple. I refer to the fact that when an 
airplane is approaching at high speed its motor has a high, so- 
prano tone, but when the plane is going away from the hearer 
the note of the motor is much lower in the scale. The same 
thing on a smaller scale may be noticed in the whistle of a 
train which is approaching or receding from the hearer at 
high speed. 

“We all remembered from our school-books, of course that 
sound consists of a wave motion. Musical notes are caused 
usually by some vibrating object which causes waves of a 
definite frequency, and it is the frequency that determines their 
pitch. If the object vibrates rapidly the frequency of the 
waves is high and so is the pitch of the note which the ear 
distinguishes. If the object vibrates slowly, the frequency of 
the waves and the pitch of the note b low. These waves, I 
should mention, travel through the air at the rate of 1,090 
feet per second. 

“Now the sound of a motor is caused by individual explo- 
sions of gas in its cylinders, the separate explosions occuring 
so rapidly that their repetition at regular intervals causes what 
we can recognize as a musical note. The pitch of the note is 
determined by the frequency of the explosions, so that when 
the motor is running at high speed the pitch is high. As the 
speed of the motor is decreased the note becomes lower and 
lower until finally it ceases to be a musical note at all, and we 
can distinguish the separate explosions. 

An Amazing Discovery 

condition that I have described, however, applies 
X only when the motor and the hearer are at rest rela- 
tive to one another, as when the seaplane, for example, is 
resting on the water and the hearer is also at rest. In these 
days of ‘relativity’ we have learned also to consider what 
happens when the observer and the observed are in motion rela- 
tive to one another. From that viewpoint it is clear that when 
the airplane is approaching the observer rapidly, each separate 
explosion in the motor occurs a little nearer to him than the 
last, with the result that the sound waves are crowded together. 
This is the same as saying that the frequency of the waves, 
as noticed by our observer, is higher, and therefore the pitch of 
the motor’s note, as he hears it, is higher. When the plane is 
receding rapidly the waves are further apart; the frequency 
is lower and the pitch of the note which he hears is lower. 

“I should point out that the pilot of the plane, who is at rest 
relative to the plane because he shares its motion, detects no 
such difference in pitch. The motor sounds just the same to 
him in motion as it would if the plane were on the water, ex- 
cept that it does not sound quite so loud, since the waves have 
to travel somewhat further from their point of origin to catch 
him, and consequently are somewhat spent— that is, they have 
lost some of their intensity.” 

Dr. Smith paused and looked about him to make certain 
that he was holding the attention of his listeners. 



Senator Billings, apparently, had been awaiting the oppor- 
ttmity. 

“All this is very interesting,” he growled, “but this is not a 
class room in physics, and I fail to see the connection between 
what the witness is saying, and the explosion of the Dart, 
which it is the purpose of this committee to investigate, as I 
understand it.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Dr. Smith. “I thought I had impressed 
you with the fact that it was not an explosion. However, I 
possibly should apologize for going into this, to me, very in- 
teresting discussion. What I wished to say, really, was that I 
observed this phenomenon during the race and it was that which 
put me on the track that led to the solution of the strange oc- 
currence which you insist upon calling an explosion. I will try 
to be more brief. 

“You see, I too, was very much puzzled to explain what 
happened. By a very fortunate chance it happened that I was 
aboard a friend’s' "yacht almost under the spot where the Dart 
met with its unfortunate end. I had been noticing the peculiar- 
ity which I mentioned in the sound of the British plane. As it 
approached on each lap the sound of the motor was quite high 
pitched. It rose from a murmur in the distance to a shriek 
of great intensity as the plane approached directly overhead. 
Immediately it changed to a bass note as the plane passed, and 
rapidly faded to a murmur again. That happened on the first 
three laps which the LNA made around the course. On the 
next lap I again noticed the phenomenon in the case of the 
British plane, and also in the case of the Dart, which was close 
behind. 

“It was quite exciting on the next lap, the fifth for the LN- 
4 and the second for the Dart. The two planes were very close 
together as you undoubtedly recall. The LAT-4 approached with 
the same shrill sound, which changed to a low note as it passed 
overhead. But there appeared to be something wrong with 
the Dart. I listened for its high tone above the low note of 
the other plane, and there was a fraction of a second when I 
should have heard it quite distinctly. 

T O my amazement there was not a sound from the ap- 
proaching plane I It was just as if its motor had stopped 
dead, and yet that was impossible, because it was visibly over- 
hauling the LNA. Of course, I had only a fraction of a second, 
as I say, to observe this most unusual phenomenon, but I am 
quite positive about it. 

“The next moment my ears drums were almost split by a 
tremendous noise. The yacht trembled and I was thrown to 
the deck. At the same time I saw the seaplane directly above 
me fly apart. As I picked myself up, horror-stricken, as every- 
one was, I shared the general impression that there had been 
an explosion. But as I thought it over I was more and more 
impressed with the opinion that something much more unusual 
than a mere explosion had occurred. For one thing, I had 
noticed something peculiar about that tremendous sound. As 
I have said, I am engaged in certain research work in acous- 
tics, and I have trained myself to distinguish between different 
sounds with great accuracy. It seemed to me that I had heard 
a single explosion in the cylinder of a huge motor. 

“The explanation seemed almost within my grasp, but I 
could not quite catch it. Then suddenly it came upon me, and 
the simple answer explained everything — my failure to hear the 
motor of the Dart as it approached, and then that great sound 
which resembled one single cylinder explosion, greatly magni- 
fied. 

“I made a rapid calculation in my mind, and the result made 
me positive I had found the solution. My calculation was 
simply to translate the speed of sound waves in the air, 1090 
feet per second, into miles per hour. It works out to slightly 
more than 743 miles an hour. You, gentlemen, I see from 
your expressions, have begun to see the light. You have jumped 
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to the conclusion that the Dart was traveling at the exact speed 
of sound waves when it broke into pieces, and in that assump- 
tion you are undoubtedly correct. It remans only for me to 
explain exactly how sound waves, in this instance, became waves 
of death. 

“As I tell you, the correct explanation of the accident oc- 
curred to me shortly after it happened, but not before the con- 
clusion of the race. Otherwise I should have felt it necessary 
to try to prevent a repetition of it. Fortunately the accident 
was not repeated, and therefore we can safely assume that 
Lieutenant Burton, the winner of the race, at no time attained 
the speed of 743 miles an hour, although he must have come 
dangerously close to it at times. 

CHAPTER V 

Waves of Death 

I T remained for me to demonstrate by laboratory tests that 
my explanation was the correct one, and this I have done. 
I was handicapped by the inability to reproduce the con- 
ditions exactly, but I have nevertheless satisfied myself com- 
pletely as to what happened. 

“The phenomenon of sound reinforcement is well known and 
is utilized in some form in most musical instruments. If we 
set up in the laboratory two tuning-forks that vibrate to the 
same pitch, and strike one of them, the other will vibrate in 
sympathy. The resultant note will be twice as loud as if there 
were only one tuning-fork. Or if we have four tuning-forks of 
the same pitch and strike only one, all four will vibrate, pro- 
ducing a sound four times as loud, and so on. 

“This is practically what happens in the case of an airplane 
traveling at the speed of sound waves. Instead of having a 
number of motors we have one motor which moves along 
with the original sound wave, reinforcing it with each addi- 
tional explosion in a cylinder. The plane, of course, is mov- 
ing through the air at the rate of 1090 feet per second, and 
if the explosions of the motor at high speed are, say, 500 ex- 
plosions per second, then at the end of a second the plane will 
be accompanied by a single sound wave representing the ac- 
cumulation of the waves, caused by 500 cylinder explosions. 
At the end of the second second it will have the accumulation 
of lOOO cylinder explosions and at the end of a minute there 
would be the terrible sound as from 9000 cylinder explosions.. 

“If the plane passed through this critical velocity of 1090 
feet per second with a steadily increasing speed it would out- 
run the sound waves, and the pilot would not hear his motor 
at all, assuming that the exhaust is back of the cockpit. 

“But the Dart had attained its maximum speed. It’s velocity 
remained exactly that of sound waves, with the result that the 
sound of its motor was continually accumulating until it re- 
sidted in that tremendous roar which accompanied its disinteg- 
ration.” 

The audience in the room, including the members of the 
senatorial committee, sat in dumbfounded silence as Dr. Smith 
ended his explanation. They were unable so quickly to give 



up their belief that some human agency had caused the wreck 
of the Dart, and the death of Lieutenant Wallace. Was it 
possible that the daring pilot’s death had resulted from his 
flouting of an impersonal and immutable physical law of which 
he was not even aware? 

A look of understandable relief, mixed with doubt, flickered 
across the face of the accused Lieutenant Burton. Assuming 
his own innocence of the charges against him, it was clear that 
he was as much mystified as were the others in the scientist’s 
audience. 

Senator Billings was the first to shape his doubts into words. 

“What you say seems logical, so far as it goes,” he admitted, 
addressing the witness. “I believe there is little doubt that the 
Dart was going about 740 miles an hour when this tragedy 
occurred, and the sound of its motor must have acted in the way 
you describe. Grant that, but you cannot expect us to believe 
that this strongly constructed and very sturdy seaplane was torn 
to pieces by nothing more than a big noise 1” 

“Why, no,” Dr. Smith replied promptly. “Not by the noise. 
The plane was torn apart by the vibrations of the plane caused, 
or rather strengthened, by the sound wave. The destructive 
power of sound waves is proved in common experience by the 
breaking of windows and the rattling of dishes at considerable 
distances, sometimes miles, from the center of a severe explo- 
sion, even though the sound waves in such instances have al- 
ready lost by far the greatest part of their original intensity. 
In the case under consideration, the Dart was directly in the 
center of the greatest intensity of the sound wave, and the 
plane moved on while the intensity of the wave constantly in- 
creased. It was necessarily only a matter of time until the 
strength of the wave became so great that the plane would be 
unable to withstand the strain. 

“Moreover the seaplane was peculiarly subject to the destruc- 
tive effect of that particular sound wave, because its parts were 
already vibrating to the frequency of the motor, 500 explo- 
sions per second, transferred directly through the rigid frame 
of the plane. 

“It has often been stated that a violinist could cause the 150 
story Empire Building to collapse if he could play a note ex- 
actly attuned to the natural frequency of the building. In the 
case we are considering, the seaplane, vibrating at the frequency 
of its motor, was literally torn to pieces by the force of the 
built-up sound wave and the increased vibration caused by it.” 

Dr. Smith’s explanation of the tragedy ended the investiga- 
tion by the senate committee. It was accepted by his fellow 
scientists, and furnished sufficient grounds for quashing the 
legal proceedings against Lieutenant Burton. As a result of 
the explanation of the death of Lieutenant Wallace, when such 
high speeds became common a few years later, airplanes were 
equipped with automatic signals to warn the pilot when his 
speed was dangerously close to the velocity of sound waves. 
When they received the warning signal, the pilots either de- 
creased their speed or accelerated it very rapidly, so as to pass 
quickly through the critical velocities around 743 miles per 
hoim. However, the death of Jimmy Wallace remains to this 
day unique in the annals of aeronautics. 



The End. 
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THE BAT-MEN OF MARS 



What Has Gone Before 

Leonard Fry and Her^ry Randolph start off for Mars in a space ship By means of a map she indicates that she is from the Earth and by 
built by Fry. Fry is a young but prominent scientist while Randolph ts pictures tells what has happened. The Martians allow her to try to 

a capitalist. They have been friends for a long time. While on the wayt communicate with the space ship by radio. She does this, estabhshes 

Alicta, Fry’s sweetheart, who has stolen into the ship as a stowaway communication and tells her friends that a Martian ship is coming out 

reveals herself. They decide to allow her to continue with them. to conduct them to the city. 

They land on the surface of Mars and, as Alicia goes for a stroll, some When the space travelers come to the city, however, they are deprived 
strange xvinged creatures called Bat-men suddenly descend and carry her of the ship and they see Alicia in a conveyance with a regal-looking man 
away. A horde of them attack the space ship but the two explorers who turns out to be the Kor or King of Osin. They are prevented for 

possessed of atomic disintegrators kill many of them and rise high into some reason from going near her. 

the air to avoid the others. They are iinally taken under the witi^ of Horo, the science high prieH 

Alicia, meanwhile, has been taken to a cave by two Bat-men who begin of Osin, the Martian nation they are in, and he tries to educate them in 
quarreling over her. She takes this opportunity to escape and is picked the language. He shows them a gigantic telescope in his observatory with 

up a Martian airship. They take her to a great city and she perceives a reflector a full thirty feet in diameter, 

that the Martians are highly developed people, human beings like herself. 



H oro was content merely to direct the telescope 
as his guest drank in the deepest draughts of 
astronomical knowledge any man of his race on 
the Earth had ever known. New theories raced through 
his mind as he beheld spiral nebulae magnified many 
times beyond anything he had ever seen. And then he 
speculated on the treasure of infor- 
mation he surely would receive from 
Horo, once they were able to com- 
municate with each other through a 
common language. 

Finally Horo grew silent, although 
he continued to serve the great tele- 
scope. Fry had become glued to the 
eyepiece of the instrument. But Ran- 
dolph, sensing that the aged Martian 
was tired, suggested to his friend that 
they ought to retire. 

“Can’t we call it a day, Leonard ?” 
he begged. “Horo surely will let you 
look at the sky again. It will be there 
tomorrow night, you know! I think 
the old fellow is about all in.” 

Thus recalled from the distant 
realms of space he was studying, the 
scientist now realized 
that he too was fatigued. 

It had been a strenuous 
experience, what with the 
untoward demonstrations 
upon their landing and 
his worry over Alicia’s 
detention. 

“Just one thing more, 
please, Randolph,” 
pleaded the scientist. “I 
do want to know the size 
of this telescope’s reflec- 
tor.” 

Horo was instantly 
ready to satisfy this nat- 
ural curiosity. He seemed 
to understand at once Dr. 

Fry’s gestures as he tried 
to communicate his desire. But Horo first spoke to the 
flying captain, who now stepped forward. 

Dr. Fry smiled. He had inferred that Horo thought 
it prudent to take this precaution, since the visitors 
from the Earth were utter strangers, albeit they pos- 
sessed apparently as dependable a culture as had been 



developed on Turinia.' 

“He wants to make sure you won’t smash it, 
Leonard,” jested Randolph. 

Dr. Fry laughed. 

“And I,” he declared, “would eagerly risk my life to 
protect it.” 

Now Randolph chuckled. 

“And I have no doubt of that at 
all,” he agreed. 

Horo, with the Earth-men beside 
him, revealed the secret of the tele- 
scope’s marvelous power. Dr. Fry 
fell back from the instrument in as- 
tonishment. The reflector of the tele- 
scope was fully thirty feet in di- 
ameter. 

“No wonder, Randolph, Horo can 
bring the stars so close!” he ex- 
claimed. “No wonder he can show us 
the outline of the continents on the 
Earth. No wonder we can see galaxies 
millions of light-years away. This 
thing magnifies almost beyond human 
belief.” 

Bidding good-night to the Mar- 
tians, the Earth-men 
were once more in their 
apartment in the For 
Lito. Randolph retired 
at once, but Dr. Fry sat 
looking out into the night, 
his thoughts awhirl with 
what he had seen. Sharp 
stabs of anxiety came 
every few minutes as he 
puzzled over the predica- 
ment in which he had 
found Alicia. He tried to 
look at the situation 
calmly, but the fact that 
he could do nothing until 
he discovered just what 
that predicament was, did 
not lessen his worry. 

At last, however, the scientist composed himself, de- 
termined to take advantage of every opportunity for 
knowledge of the Martian language, habits and customs, 
in order that he might devise a plan for the girl’s rescue, 
He had reached the conclusion that the dignified per- 
sonage in the carriage with her was detaining Alicia 
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against her will, yet something seemed to tell him that 
she was in no immediate danger. Although he did not 
realize it at the moment, he was influenced by the kindly 
conduct of his instructor. Horo, master of sciences 
and high priest of Osin, had made a good beginning. 

CHAPTER X 
They Learn Much 

T he two flying captains called shortly after sun- 
rise the next morning and took the Earth-men on 
an extended flight over the country in a small 
airship of great power and speed. They flew over waste 
lands that had been vast seas in ages past. They saw 
many cities from the air and lofty, rugged mountains 
covered with snow and ice, from which a system of 
canals led water to the various communities. Mars, 
as the Earth-men could see, was a planet on which water 
was rare. However, the Martians, or Turinians, seemed 
to suffer no hardship from this condition, which sug- 
gested that the shortage was not yet acute, and would 
not be, so long as their engineering skill could con- 
serve it. 

Ken Jari, who piloted the airship, suddenly swung 
away from a city somewhat smaller than Hio, taking 
them over a wide expanse of uninhabited land. No 
vegetation was to be seen here, but in the distance 
loomed a range of rugged mountains. 

In a little while the Earth-men recognized the place 
they were swiftly approaching. It was Dir, where the 
Bat-men lived. 

Ken Jari, who, as both men had discovered, was very 
skillful in handling his craft, skimmed over the top of 
the high wall and descended to fly inside the crater just 
above the ground. Now as he swept close to the grot- 
toes the fierce Bat-men emerged at once. The creatures 
took the air and sought to intercept them. 

Ken Jari laughed, and with him, Ken Mahu. 
Randolph turned to his friend. 

“It’s their idea of sport,” he observed. 

“Well, it’s hardly mine,” said Dr. Fry, “yet it is 
thrilling to see the creatures. I should like to study 
them, but at a safe distance, of course.” 

Ken Jari played with the Bat-men. As the creatures 
neared the craft, he shot upward beyond reach, then as 
they dropped to a lower level he swooped after them. 
Meanwhile he and Ken Mahu laughed at the clumsy 
efforts of the Bat-men, with the habits of whom it was 
plain they were quite familiar. 

As the flight continued, the Earth-men made a dis- 
covery that had escaped them before, so intent had they 
been on rescuing Alicia, who, they had believed, was 
still in the hands of the Bat-men. This was that the 
crater of Dir was but one of many such depressions and 
that a high wall quite enclosed the creatures. 

Ken Jari flew for miles over various craters where 
they saw hordes of Bat-men. Daring to an extent that 
supplied many thrills for his guests, he continually 
swept to low levels in order to entice the creatures from 
their grottoes. 

“Heavens, Randolph!” exclaimed Fry, “this is a 
nation in itself I There are thousands on thousands of 
these beasts I” 
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“But safely enclosed, Leonard. I’ve been watching 
them closely and I notice that none ever ascends to a 
height that equals the top of the wall.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the scientist, watching them more 
closely. 

“And another thing,” went on Randolph, “I haven’t 
seen a break in the wall anywhere. In addition, what 
strikes me as somewhat remarkable is that this wall does 
not appear to be altogether a natural formation. It is 
too finished in places to have resulted ' from an up- 
heaval.” 

“And what is your conclusion?” 

“That the Martians built it to corral these beasts and 
isolate them.” 

“Oh, but that’s impossible!” exclaimed the other. 
“They couldn’t have built such a wall as this.” 

“The Chinese built theirs. And the Martians, as you 
often remind me, are ages older than we are.” 

The flying captains took them the full length of the 
Bat-men’s country, and then set the course for Hio. 
Reaching the city, they went at once to the For Lito, 
and after a repast of excellent Martian dishes they were 
escorted to the study room, where Horo awaited them. 

For a week this program was repeated by the flying 
captains. That is to say, Ken Jari and Ken Mahu called 
for them early every morning and took them away from 
the For Lito until noon. Both Fry and Randolph finally 
wondered just why this was done. They did not know, 
of course, that Horo, master of sciences and high priest 
of Osin, was devoting every forenoon to the education 
of Alicia by order of the Kor himself, and that their 
entertainment had been undertaken by the flying cap- 
tains to prevent them from encountering her. 

The Truth! 

H ORO’S method of teaching was simple but inten- 
sive. On the other hand, he found eager pupils. 
Dr. Fry, already a linguist, took to the Turinian lan- 
guage with such enthusiasm that within less than a 
fortnight after his arrival at Hio he and Horo could 
converse. Randolph, too, had made swift progress. 
Meanwhile, Horo had picked up even more of their 
English than they had learned of Turinian. 

An agreement had been reached between teacher and 
pupils that speeded their progress. Horo was to speak 
only in English except when adding to their Turinian 
vocabulary, and they were to address him in his own 
language. In this way the advancement of all concerned 
was amazing. 

At length. Fry asked Horo about Alicia. 

“What, my friend, is the cause of her being taken 
from us?” 

The Earth-man’s voice betrayed the emotion and the 
excitement he felt. He and Randolph had often dis- 
cussed the possibility of learning the true situation from 
Horo, whom they both trusted. 

Randolph was present when the question was asked. 
He, too, showed a quick interest in the situation. Now 
they awaited Horn’s reply, 

“I may tell you now,” consented Horo, brushing the 
white hair back from his noble forehead. “And it is 
your right to know. But first let me inquire what is 
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your relationship to the Sjorian* woman?” 

“She' is the girl I love,” said Fry simply. 

“Your wife?” 

“No, merely my promised wife.” 

“Ah, that’s different,” declared the Martian. “I had 
hoped, my friend, since learning to love you that you 
were already married. But now, my son, I must tell you 
that the Sjorian maiden can never be yours. A virgin ! 
And from another world ! That was the prophecy ! It 
is fate, my friend, and you cannot, must not, seek to 
change it.” 

The Earth-men exchanged swift glances, but neither 
spoke. They felt that Horo now would explain the 
mystery of Alicia’s plight, but they could not know that 
the recital by the master of sciences and high priest of 
Osin should first hold them spellbound and should then 
challenge their best thought for solution of a grave 
problem. 

“On Turinia,”* began Horo, “there are two peoples, 
two nation's. Osin occupies about one-half the area of 
the planet that will support life. Avin occupies an area 
much smaller, and between them is Dir, the land of the 
Taga, or, as you know them, the Bat-men. All this is 
in the northern hemisphere, for a reason that you must 
by this time understand, the concentration of moisture 
at the pole and on the high mountain ranges in the form 
of snow and ice. Ages ago all Turinia flourished with 
many forms of life, as our museum of extinct species 
shows, and there was a high culture with many times 
the population of this day. 

“It is only the practice of such methods as you have 
seen controlled from the For Lito that has enabled 
Turinians to survive. Master science has solved our 
problem of life, which I know has not yet been presented 
to your world. Human beings and the Taga are the only 
survivors. Yet the time shall come when even Sjor, 
your own world that has such vast seas, will lack water. 
By that time, of course, life on Turinia will have passed 
away. I have made careful calculations, which show 
that existence here may continue for about 500,000 
years longer. But the struggle naturally will increase 
as time goes on. 

“The Osinians and the Avinians are separate peoples, 
or races. Each has a high culture, but it has been cen- 
turies since there has been any close contact between 
them. There is no urge for trade back and forth. Each 
provides for its own necessities. However, there is a 
constant watchfulness on the part of each people. Not 
yet has either fully learned to trust the other. 'We stay 
in Osin, all but our flying captains who keep constant 
vigil along the Avinian frontier. And the Avinians do 
the same along our border. But there is little contact. 
The flying captains do not fraternize. 

“The Osinians and the Avinians long ago recognized 
in the Taga, or Bat-men, a common menace. The horde, 
ages ago, occupied Dir and never ventured beyond their 
habitat. The high mountains supplied them with water 
and their subsistence was sufficient to support them in 
contentment. 

“But, as the horde increased in population and the 
struggle for existence became harder, they began to 

* Earth. * Mars. 



venture beyond the confines of their own region. Both 
Osinians and Avinians fell prey to their ferocity. The 
victims were devoured alive. Then both nations co- 
operated in the gigantic task of building a wall around 
the craters of Dir to shut the creatures in forever. 
Destruction of the Taga was considered, our history 
records, but the idea was abandoned by general ac- 
ceptance of the moral principle against the taking of 
animate life save as an extreme measure of protection. 

“The Avinians also have built a wall all about their 
own area, too high for the Taga, who, because of the 
rarefied atmosphere and the enormous weight of their 
bodies cannot ascend more than some two hundred feet. 
Nor do they climb. Having the ability to fly, and little, 
if any, intelligence, they have never been known to 
attempt the climbing method of escape from the en- 
closure. Our flying captains and also those of the Avin- 
ians are constantly patrolling Dir under orders to report 
the first departure from the Taga’s natural habits. If, 
because of necessity, they should feel impelled to escape, 
and discovered they could climb the wall, the two na- 
tions would co-operate together in solving the problem 
of safety for humanity. 

“So the Avinians built their own wall. Osin, however, 
has depended for her security on the Taga horde staying 
within its confines. 

“War was outlawed on Turinia thousands of years 
ago. There are no weapons of destruction. If the horde 
were ever to come, fire would be employed in Osin. But 
that is something we do not fear. We are confident 
that the menace has been confined behind those mighty 
walls of rugged stone.” 

Conflict! 

R. FRY here made a suggestion. 

“But the Avinians have a better form of pre- 
paredness than yourselves. They have a double protec- 
tion, their own wall and that surrounding the horde.” 

“True, but, since there is no contact between the two 
peoples there can be no friction or conflict, whereas the 
Taga are but beasts and will remain where they are. 
And now, my dear friends, I come to the part of my 
story that will answer your question. 

“I have said that the beautiful Sjorian virgin cannot 
be yours. The Kor* of Osin has looked forward, as 
have his ancestors for hundreds of generations, to the 
fulfilment of a prophecy, and today it is about to come 
true. It has been a tradition in Osin, or rather on all 
Turinia, for centuries that a virgin would come from 
another world to be the bride of a Kor.” 

Randolph’s eyes turned from Horo and sought those 
of his friend. Fry was visibly affected and was about 
to speak when Randolph warned him. Horo went on. 

“It was the tradition and prophecy that when such a 
virgin came she would be lovelier than any maid of 
all Turinia. The Sjorian virgin meets that requirement. 
Further, it was foretold that, after her coming and 
mating with the Kor, he would rule all nations on 
Turinia and that his bride from another world would 
bring new secrets of power enabling us to prolong life 
here indefinitely. 

* King or Emperor. 
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“So you may readily understand how we were affected 
when the lovely Sjorian virgin came to us. Everyone 
recognized that it was the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
That is why, my dear friend, she has been separated 
from you who brought her. She is now in the palace of 
the Kor, carefully guarded against all harm and more 
highly respected and cherished than was any Koren or 
queen before her. For, you must understand, the Sjor- 
ian virgin is to be a greater Koren than any who pre- 
ceded her, for, together with the Kor, she shall rule all 
peoples of Turinia. 

“Upon discovering that our beautiful visitor rescued 
by Ken Jari in a crater of Dir was from Sjor, I reported 
it to the Kor, and she went at once under heavy escort 
to the palace.” 

“So,” declared Fry with heat before Randolph could 
restrain him, “you were responsible for it all !” 

“My friend,” Horo insisted, “I had no choice. It 
was my duty. The high priest of Osin cannot be false 
to his trust. I beg of you to be resigned in this matter. 
There is nothing that can be done.” 

Fry laughed bitterly. And bitterly he assailed the 
Martian’s strange philosophy. 

“Ah, Horo,” he reproached him, “it is indeed hard to 
find that a man so learned as yourself has faith in a 
superstition like this. You with your vast knowledge 
of science catering to a thing of that kind ! I tell you 
that Alicia Rowan could not have been destined for any 
such fate. She is a normal woman like anyone else, and 
it is utterly impossible for any prophecy such as you 
have described to affect her. Nothing was ever more 
unjust. I shall demand her release by the Kor of Osin.” 
“My friend — my son !” cried Horo in dismay. “That 
cannot, must not be! You have the right under our 
laws to demand an audience with the Kor and his chief 
adviser, but it will avail nothing in your behalf. I am 
sure that any maiden in Osin should feel proud to mate 
with you, but the Sjorian virgin is lost to you forever.” 
“The devil she is!” retorted the Earth-man, now 
aroused. “She is going back with me to the Earth, I 
tell you, and we shall be married. She’ll never be Koren 
of Turinia. I swear it!” ' 

“But, my son, you cannot avert it ! It is best that you 
resign yourself to fate.” The old man’s tone was kindly, 
despite his pupil’s bitter assault upon him. 

“Oh, but I’ll find a way !” declared Fry. “I’ll get her 
sooner or later. Make sure of that, Horo.” 

“I’d help you if I could, I really would,” said the aged 
Martian, his voice trembling with emotion, “for I love 
you, my friend from Sjor, and I wish your happiness.” 
A silence fell between them, during which the Earth- 
man’s countenance softened, although the determined 
look never left his eyes. And before he and Randolph 
left Horo he put his arms about the old man and em- 
braced him. Horn’s love and affection for him had won 
his own. 

CHAPTER XI 
Seeking a Way Out 

T he next day Fry discovered that Alicia’s iden- 
tity as the Sjorian virgin of the age-old prophecy 
was known in Osin only to the small group that 
had questioned her in the Por Lito and a few members 
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of the Kor’s own household. Horo gave him this in- 
formation. 

“I advised the Kor against publicly announcing that 
the prophecy had been fulfilled,” he explained. “Ken 
Jari and Ken Mahu were sworn to secrecy as were the 
members of my own staff, and the same thing was done 
in the Kor’s palace.” ' 

“Why was that?” inquired Fry. 

“Because,” Horo told him, impressively, “the same 
prophecy has been treasured for ages by the Avinians. 
Besides, the Sjorian virgin was found in a crater of 
Dir, recognized as neutral territory by both nations.” 
“Oh, I see,” said the Earth-man. “The Kor of Avin 
might also set up a claim to her !” 

“Exactly,” admitted the master of sciences and high 
priest of Osin. “So everything has been carefully 
guarded. The Sjorian virgin was taken secretly to the 
palace and fitted out with Osinian garments. She has 
appeared publicly but once, the day you came, and that, 
we now believe, was an error.” 

“Just why?” 

“Avinian spies are thick in Osin.” 

“But you say war has been outlawed for thousands 
of years.” 

“It has been, but there is intense scientific rivalry be- 
tween the two peoples, and a thing of this kind would 
arouse the jealousy and hate of every Avinian. So you 
see it is better to keep the fact of the arrival of the 
Sjorian virgin from the people until all arrangements 
have been made for her mating with the Kor.” 

The Earth-man paled at this conclusion. 

“And what are these arrangements?” he inquired. 
“The Kor, under the law, can have but one Koren.” 
“Well?” 

“He already has one.” 

Fry shook with the strain of his suppressed anger. 
His hands opened and shut, whitening at the knuckles. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that he restrained him- 
self. Randolph’s presence and the advice he had already 
given helped him. Randolph was his only friend on 
Mars except Alicia, and she was as far removed from 
him as though she had been on another world. And 
Randolph had warned him repeatedly against giving 
way to impulses if he hoped to make any progress in 
solving the problem with which they were confronted. 

“And what, Horo,” he managed finally to ask in an 
even voice, although his agitation had not escaped the 
Martian, “is to be done about it?” 

“The present Koren will be divorced.” 

“That has not yet been done ?” 

' “No, the law is that two eads, or, as you say, months, 
must elapse before this can be put into effect.” 

The Earth-men looked at each other. Both found 
relief in Horo’s words. This would give them more 
time than they had expected in which to make plans for 
Alicia’s rescue and their departure from Mars. For they 
had already planned to make their escape into space the 
moment they could regain the projectile with her on 
board. 

But Horo, master of sciences and high priest of Osin, 
was shrewd. He had seen the changed expressions on 
their faces and the look of encouragement in their eyes. 
He shook his head. 
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“Time will not help you, my son,” he admonished. 
“There is nothing you can do. The prophecy must and 
shall be fulfilled.” 

Randolph saw his friend stiffen again with resistance, 
and knew there was forming on his tongue a challenge 
he would hurl at Horo. He succeeded in warning him 
with a look, and now was pleased that Fry smiled at 
what Horo had said. 

“But you would not blame me, Horo, my friend,” 
said Fry, persuasively, “if I made the effort, would you ? 
You don’t hold it against me if I wish for a way to 
defeat the Kor’s plan?” 

Horo seemed to accept this as a form of surrender. 
The Earth-man for once had been able to deceive him. 

“My son,” he confessed, “I should never blame you. 
The Sjorian virgin is worth every effort any man could 
make to win her. But it was fate that brought you to 
Turinia, and it is fate likewise that shall take the Sjor- 
ian virgin from your arms. I should be glad if it had 
not happened in this way. I wish your happiness with 
all my heart, as you know I wish the happiness of all 
mankind; but I cannot, must not and shall not do or 
permit anything to be done to prevent fulfilment of this 
sacred prophecy. The Sjorian virgin must mate with 
the Kor of Osin and become Keren of all Turinia.” 

The Earth-men left Horo and went to their quarters 
in the For Lito. There they talked long and earnestly 
of what they had heard, and considered the situation 
from every angle in an effort to devise a plan of action. 

“It is plain enough, Randolph,” observed Fry, “that 
Horo is against us. I cannot move him an inch, although 
you know I have tried repeatedly. He is devoted to the 
Kor, as he is to all Osin, and, while I am sure we can 
count on his love and affection so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, there is apparently nothing that can make 
him recognize my right and Alicia’s to love and wed as 
we please.” 

“Yes,” agreed Randolph. “Nothing would move him 
short of a catastrophe and the proof that we could avert 
it — if, indeed, that would.” 

“And here we are helpless. I’d invent a catastrophe 
of some kind if I could.” 

"And I, another, if it were necessary,” rejoined his 
friend. 

A Plan 

T hey were silent for a time, each busy with his own 
thoughts. Both had recognized the injustice of the 
order that had denied them access to the projectile. 
Every want they had expressed had been satisfied, it 
was true. Ken Jari and Ken Mahu had brought them 
many articles from the great shell, but always had denied 
them the privilege of boarding it. 

“If only we could steal past the guard and board the 
projectile,” declared Dr. Fry, “we could control the 
situation, could make a catastrophe as you suggested.” 
“You mean — ” 

“That we have the atomic power. Horo hasn’t. He 
told me he had worked the thing out in theory and had 
discovered its potentialities, but had abandoned it be- 
cause he feared it might be abused.” 

“Does he know you have it?” 

“No, I have been careful not to betray that.” 



“But perhaps the Martians have discovered your 
secret. They have had access to the projectile.” 

“I know and I have thought of that many times,” 
admitted the scientist. “But Horo has given me his 
word of honor that not a thing on the projectile should 
be touched. The flying captains are directly responsible 
to Horo, and I am convinced of their honesty as I am 
of his.” 

“And your idea, Leonard, if you got control of the 
projectile?” asked his friertd. 

“I’d simply give them a demonstration of its de- 
structive power and threaten to annihilate all Osin if 
they refused to surrender Alicia.” 

Randolph regarded his friend calmly. He knew him 
well enough to realize he would go to any length to win, 
but he was secretly glad at the moment that the entrance 
to the projectile was heavily guarded by loyal Martians. 

Henry Randolph was no less courageous than Leon- 
ard Fry, but he still believed a way might be found to 
rescue the girl and upset the plans of the Kor. At any 
rate he preferred to wait awhile and devote his time 
to the perfection of some other plan. He did not know 
that, before a plan of escape could be found, he, too, 
would be hopelessly in love and willing, nay, eager, to 
go to any extreme in winning his way to freedom and 
happiness. 

“Just what would you do, Leonard,” he asked, “if 
you had your hands on the projectile’s controls at this 
moment?” 

The other was alert on the instant, his expression 
changing and his eye brightening. 

“I’d level one of their public buildings, the For Lito, 
for example, after ordering everybody out.” 

“And then?” 

“I’d demand that Alicia be released.” 

“You think the Kor would surrender her ?” 

“He would have no choice.” 

“And if he didn’t?” 

“I’d level more buildings,” declared the scientist. 
Randolph smiled. “I hope we shan’t be compelled to 
do that,” he said earnestly. “The Martians have built 
wonderfully. It would be a shame to destroy the For 
Lito with its rich treasures.” 

“I’d do it in a minute for her, Randolph! You don’t 
know what it is to love a woman and have her snatched 
from you like this.” 

“Ferhaps not, Leonard,” Fry agreed, “and I should 
not try to dissuade you if that were the only way. But 
I hope it will never be necessary. I’d rather have some- 
thing else develop and give us our chance.” 

“But have you any suggestions to make?” 

“None now, but I don’t think the situation is hope- 
less.” 

“We have considerable time, of course,” said Fry, 
who knew Randolph could be depended upon to dis- 
cover a way out of most predicaments. 

“And that is why I am hopeful,” insisted Randolph. 
“It is only lately that we have had a chance to familiar- 
ize ourselves with the conditions of life on this planet. 
We were handicapped before because we could not com- 
municate with anyone. But now, thanks to Horn’s 
methods and our diligence, we can talk their language 
after a fashion.” 
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“That’s an advantage, and in this connection I have 
a suggestion,” returned his friend. 

“And that is?” 

“That every day we concentrate on our main problem. 
Let’s take advantage of every opportunity to mix with 
the Osinians. Perhaps we can discover something that 
may be turned to account.” 

“By all means,” Randolph agreed, “and now that 
they permit us more freedom it ought to be easy for 
us to move about and learn what’s going on.” 

Neither suspected in the slightest that, before even 
another day passed, a condition would develop in which 
they could see the possibilities of controlling the situa- 
tion into which they had been plunged against their will. 

CHAPTER XII 

A Message from Avin 

U NTIL now Ken Jari and Ken Mahu had escorted 
the Earth-men on their travels about the city of 
Hio. This had been in the forenoon of each day 
and was for the purpose, as Ken Jari had now confided 
to them, of preventing a chance meeting with Alicia as 
she went to the Por Lito for instruction under Horo. 

“Today, my friends from Sjor,” said Ken Jari, who 
had come to their quarters alone, “you are free to go 
about the city as you please. The Sjorian virgin no 
longer visits the Por Lito. Horo, master of sciences 
and high priest of Osin, has turned her instruction over 
to Hanya, chief adviser to the Kor and member of his 
household. She has done well with her studies. Hanya 
will be assisted by Tor Floro, the Kor’s sister. My 
orders, direct from Hanya, are that you are now to be 
permitted to have full freedom of Hio.” 

Fry was enthusiastic over the prospect, but he found 
he anticipated too much. 

“We may board the projectile then, I suppose?” he 
inquired. 

The Martian flying captain was quick to disillusion 
him about this. 

“No, no. You are not to board the craft under any 
circumstances. There is a heavy guard at the projectile, 
and, while I assure you that you will find everything in 
perfect order just as you left it, I must insist that you 
make no effort to go aboard. That is,” he supplemented, 
“Hanya insists upon it. In addition, my dear friends 
from Sjor, Hanya has also declared that you will not 
be permitted to visit the palace, as you had suggested to 
Horo, nor make any demands upon the Kor.” 

“But,” Randolph interposed, “we were told we had 
that right.” 

The Martian flying captain bowed low, smiling in 
friendliness. “I am sorry my tall friend from Sjor, but 
Hanya says no.” * 

“The devil take Hanya!” said Randolph. 

“That is the evil one?” guessed Ken Jari. 

Randolph nodded. 

“Then,” said Ken Jari, gravely, “that is very likely 
to happen.’ 

Fry was visibly disappointed. But he knew it was of 
no use to argue with Ken Jari, who was only carrying 
out orders from the palace. 

“I have no doubt, however,” the flying captain volun- 
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teered, “that it will not be long before all restrictions 
are removed and you will be as free as anyone in Osin.” 

“After Hanya has no further reason to restrict us, I 
suppose,” commented Randolph. 

“Exactly,” agreed Ken Jari with readiness. Sud- 
denly he was alert. “Have you ever seen Hanya?” he 
asked. 

The Earth-men shook their heads. 

“He has just come to confer with Horo. He is stand- 
ing now outside. If you will only stand here a moment, 
you may see him,” he suggested. 

The Earth-men looked and for the first time saw 
Hanya, chief adviser to the Kor of Osin. Evidently he 
was waiting for Horo. He was alone and seemed to be 
somewhat impatient. A man of force and power was 
Hanya, one whose countenance suggested he would stop 
at nothing to achieve his ends. A broad, intelligent fore- 
head, deep-set eyes, a lean face and a straight-line mouth 
bespoke cunning along with cruelty. 

Hanya, the others thought, did not know he was being 
observed. But in this they erred. He stood at ease, 
however, for full five minutes while the Earth-men 
studied him. Then he turned and beheld them, and 
sauntered toward the apartment, a sardonic smile on his 
thin straight lips. 

“Have the visitors from Sjor enjoyed scrutinizing 
Hanya?” he asked, disdainfully. 

Fry flushed hotly, but Randolph held himself well in 
hand. 

“We have seen more beautiful creatures, I assure 
you,” replied he, “and have therefore known greater 
pleasure as a result.” 

It was now Hanya’s turn to redden, but his eyes were 
cold as he looked upon the Earth being who dared to 
make such a retort. 

“But you might have found even Hanya more attrac- 
tive to the eye under other circumstances, I presume. 
At the palace, for example, beside the Kor.” 

“Ah, Hanya,” said Randolph with perfect ease of 
manner, “your presumption is correct, but only in part. 
I am sure I should enjoy Hanya more if I saw him in 
a position where he would be obliged to conduct him- 
self with propriety.” 

Hanya turned livid, and the Earth-men both smiled, 
enjoying the Kor’s chief adviser for the first time, who 
was none too beautiful in his discomfiture. Yet Hanya, 
if they had stopped to reflect, had the advantage over 
them, which he now emphasized with venom. Catching 
sight of Ken Jari, who stood a little to one side secretly 
enjoying Hanya’s fury, he called out to the flying cap- 
tain in a tone of authority. 

“Ken Jari, the freedom graciously allowed the men 
from Sjor is to be withdrawn,” he ordered. 



B oth Fry and Randolph were dismayed, but stub- 
bornly refused to betray it in the presence of the 
man, who they felt was their one natural enemy on 
Mars. They said nothing and the expression of their 
faces did not change. 

But Hanya, it seemed, was pleased just as suddenly 
to countermand this order to the flying captain. It was 
his nature to turn his enemies to ridicule if possible. 
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“However, Ken Jari,” he said loftily, “that will be 
entirely unnecessary. Let the original order stand. They 
are harmless and impotent. It won’t matter where they 
go or what they do.” 

And, with this parting shot, Hanya, chief adviser to 
the Kor of Osin, was gone to meet Horo. He did not 
look back at the Earth-men who still stood where he 
had left them. 

“Leonard, I promise you,” said Randolph, “that I’d 
be happy to do something to that bird!” But he said it 
never suspecting he would have the chance. 

Ken Jari, happy for two reasons, the one being 
Hanya’s rebuke at the hands of the big visitor from 
Sjor and the other the fact that his friends were to have 
the freedom he had promised, bowed himself from their 
presence with a smile. And Fry and Randolph at once 
l)egan making preparations for their first stroll about 
Hio without escort. 

“This is great, Leonard,” declared Randolph. “Now 
we shall have an opportunity, as we’d say in St. Louis, 
to study the lay of the land. This is really a godsend to 
us. We can familiarize ourselves with conditions in 
Osin. We’ve got to do that, you know, before we can 
think of any plans.” 

They had been provided with native garments, but 
had not yet worn them. Randolph suggested that they 
attire themselves as Martians. 

“It will give us more freedom because we shan’t 
attract so much attention.” 

Dr. Fry agreed, and within a short time they emerged 
from the For Lito dressed in the attire of Osinian 
gentlemen. In their soft turban-like hats, close-fitting 
coats and short breeches with boots .of strongly woven 
fabric, they were sure they would pass anywhere as 
Martians. 

The forenoon passed without incident, but when they 
paused in their stroll about the city and lingered for a 
few minutes in one of the small parks, their attention 
was attracted to two Martians who stood near them. 
Thanks to Horo and their own diligence, they had 
picked up enough of the Turinian language to under- 
stand practically all of a simple conversation. 

One of the Martians was a man somewhat advanced 
in age and of dignified bearing. He might have been an 
official. He was talking earnestly to his companion, 
younger than himself. 

“The Avinians,” he announced gravely, “have form- 
ally demanded that the Sjorian maiden be surrendered 
to them.” 

The Earth-men looked quickly at each other and shook 
their heads in warning. Each had seen on the instant 
the other’s excitement. They strained their ears for 
more. 

“It was as I feared it might be,” continued the elder 
Martian. “Avinian spies discovered her identity, and 
their Kor, of course, will do everything possible to ob- 
tain possession of her.” 

“The demand has been formally made at the palace ?” 
inquired the younger Martian. 

“Yes. Two messengers arrived this morning, Hanya 
informed me.” 

“And the Kor?” 

“Is greatly disturbed, of course.” 



“And has the reply been given?” 

“At once, and no need to guess what it was. The 
Avinians messengers have already departed.” 

The Martians now moved away, ignorant of the fact 
that the Earth-men had been near them and had heard 
news that was electric in its effect. 

“This,” observed Randolph in an undertone, “might 
develop into such proportions as would help the solution 
of our problem.” 

“That is possible,” agreed Dr. Fry, “but for the pres- 
ent it may make it more difficult. No doubt the Kor of 
Osin, urged by Hanya, will redouble his vigilance to 
prevent Alicia from being carried off to Avin. I am 
sorry in a way that the Martians don’t make war upon 
each other. For if they did and the two nations fought, 
we might throw our aid to one or the other and find our 
opportunity to escape in the meantime. Of course, I 
shall never leave Mars without her, Randolph, so long 
as she is alive.” 

“But the Avinians, even with war outlawed, might 
make a demonstration, you know,” suggested Randoph. 

“I understand that, but it is apparent that both the 
Osinians and the Avinians set great store by the inci- 
dent of our arrival — or rather that of Alicia — ^as the 
fulfilment of an age-old prophecy, and that either nation 
would go to extremes to prevent the other’s possession 
of her. 

“Indeed,” Randolph went on, “they might go to war 
and devise weapons of some kind with which to make a 
demonstration. From what I have understood, the Avin- 
ians have no love for Osin.” 

“I wonder,” said Dr. Fry, “if the coming of the mes- 
sengers from Avin was responsible for our flying cap- 
tains’ deserting us and for Alicia’s studies at the For 
Lito being discontinued.” 

“That seems likely,” assented Randolph. “All told, 
there are twenty flying captains in the service of the 
Kor. No doubt the whole bunch will be winging along 
the frontier day and night, now that the Avinians have 
demanded Alicia’s delivery to them. And, in my opinion, 
they had better keep a sharp lookout. Horo, you re- 
member, has not given the Avinians a good name.” 

A Message 

I T was much more to the point, however, that the two 
friends learn as much as possible from Martians be- 
fore they could hope to interpret the meaning of a 
development, only an inkling of which had come to them 
as by accident. They started to retrace their steps to the 
For Lito, hoping Horo might enlighten them. 

On the way Dr. Fry observed a Martian following 
them. They had chosen a quiet street so that they might 
discuss more freely the news they had heard. The Mar- 
tian stayed always the same distance behind them. The 
scientist said nothing about it to his companion, who, 
he believed, had not observed the fellow. 

A little farther on, as the Earth-men approached the 
For Lito and fewer people were to be seen on the street, 
the Martian advanced till he was abreast of them. His 
hand touched that of Dr. Fry for an instant, and the 
scientist felt something thrust between his fingers ; then 
came a whisper from the man, who said in oddly spoken 
English : “Don’t read now. Wait !” 
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The scientist closed his hand on a folded piece of* 
parchment. A note, he concluded, and no doubt from 
Alicia, although he had not yet been able to communicate 
with her. The warning in English was proof enough. 
She probably had coached her messenger as to just what 
he was to do and say. 

The thing was done so quickly and quietly that not 
even Randolph had observed it. Fry said nothing mean- 
while, but was eager to see the contents of the mysteri- 
ous message. 

Safe in their quarters in the For Lito, he hurriedly 
read the note. It was not signed, but it was Alicia’s 
handwriting. 

“Come to me tonight. Bring him with you. I 
shall be waiting, north wing of the palace, on the 
roof. A guide at the gate nearest the For Lito will 
shorn you the way. Wear native clothing and don’t 
fail. I have important news. Appear at the gate 
as close to midnight as possible.” 

Fry followed Randolph, who had gone into another 
room. First looking about to make sure they were alone, 
he thrust the parchment into his friend’s hand. 

“A note from Alicia,” he whispered. “Read it.” 
Randolph read the missive carefully. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked quietly, although 
his friend observed the quickened interest in his eye. 

“The Martian who was following us slipped it into 
my hand as he passed.” 

“He said nothing, though.” 

“But he did. He whispered, ‘Don’t read now. Wait.’ ” 
“I didn’t observe that,” said Randolph. 

“No, he was cautious. No doubt he had been most 
carefully coached.” 

“Well, of course, we shall go as she has requested,” 
declared Randolph, “but what do you make of it, 
Leonard ?” 

“It’s probably this news about the Avinians. What 
do you think?” 

“Yes, I should say so, with the possibility of an addi- 
tional development of the utmost importance.” 

“And that?” 

“The Avinian demand on the Kor of Osin might 
serve to speed up the arrangement of which Horo told 
us.” 

Dr. Fry was instantly concerned. 

“Of course we shall go, and I wish it were midnight 
now,” he declared. “I believe you may be right.” 
“And I wish we had our automatics from the pro- 
jectile,” complained Randolph. “We may have need of 
them before the night is over. Alicia possibly has a 
plan of escape. In that case, her situation is urgent. 
Meanwhile, Leonard,” he cautioned, “let’s say nothing 
at all to Horo about what we heard today.” 

Two hours later they were with the master of sciences 
and high priest of Osin in the observatory. The old 
man plainly was perturbed, yet glad to see them. 

“My friends,” he said with a note of regret, “ I can- 
not be with you this evening. You are welcome, how- 
ever, to use the telescope if you like. I am called to the 
palace.” 

This suited the Earth-men admirably. It would give 



them plenty of time to make preparations for their 
tryst with Alicia. 

But Horo had not finished. And now, earnestly re- 
garding them and with a worried look in his eyes, he 
told them of the message from the Kor of Avin. 

“That is why I am going to the palace,” he explained. 
“A serious situation may develop at any time. The wel- 
fare of all Osin may be threatened.” 

“But the Avinians,” Dr. Fry reminded him, “have no 
weapons, as you have said. They could not make war 
upon you.” 

Horo shook his fine head. 

“They have a wall about their country and we have 
none,” he replied. “And while I have never suspected 
that they would go so far as to — ^as to—” The old man 
did not finish the sentence. 

“You were saying — ” Dr. Fry began, trying to en- 
courage him to complete what he had begun. But Horo 
would not. 

“I dare not say it, after all, my friends,” he told them. 
“Yet I may say that I have a great fear just the same. 
The coming of the Sjorian virgin and the desire of the 
two nations for her make a cause for war greater than 
any known on Turinia in thousands of years.” 

“But how could there be war?” demanded Dr. Fry. 
“Indeed I can’t see what the Avinians could possibly 
do to Osin.” 

“And that is the very thing of which I dare not 
speak,” declared Horo. “In fact I shall try not to think 
of it, lest the idea occur to them. But O, it is more 
horrible than anything that ever befell humanity !” And 
with that he left them. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Tryst on the Roof 

D ressed as Martians, the Earth-men arrived at 
the gate to the palace grounds a few minutes be- 
fore midnight. They found the watchman await- 
ing them. Without a word, but indicating they were to 
follow him, he went swiftly and silently to a wing of 
the palace. In the soft light from a high window which 
fell for an instant on the Martian’s face, Dr. Fry recog- 
nized him as the man who had delivered Alicia’s mes- 
sage. 

This was better, he reflected, than for her to have 
taken too many into her confidence. Discovery no doubt 
would mean a loss of freedom for all concerned, and 
probably punishment as well. But the business in hand 
now was to gain the roof of the palace. 

In a darkened corner of the palace wall, which was 
sheer and smooth, offering no foothold, the Martian 
stopped. In a moment he found Dr. Fry’s hand in the 
darkness and placed j,t on a flexible ladder that hung 
down from the roof. 

“Climb, quickly,” said the Martian, speaking again 
in English. Alicia had indeed coached him well. 

Fry whispered to Randolph and started upward. Now 
the Martian told Randolph also to climb. So up went 
the two adventurers, the Martian following. 

The roof gained, their guide led the men to the door 
of a small, cupola-like room built upon the nearly flat 
surface. And there the Martian left them as the door 
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of the small room opened and a slight form emerged. 

“Leonard 1” It was Alicia’s voice. The next moment 
she was in her lover’s arms. 

They entered the room, Randolph with them. Then, 
closing the door gently, the girl touched a switch and 
the room was flooded with a soft light. 

The men fell back, a little startled on discovering a 
fourth person in the room, a tall, stately and most beau- 
tiful young Martian woman. She silently smiled at them 
and waited. 

Alicia surprised them .even more by her introduction 
of her companion. 

“This is Tor Floro, the Kor’s sister,” she said, “as 
dear and loyal a friend as I have ever known. And we 
have sent for you because we are both in great need.” 

The Martian woman smiled as she greeted the Earth- 
men, but her proud, lovely face betrayed the anxiety 
she felt. After the fashion of Earth beings, she offered 
her hand to each of them in turn. Randolph looked long 
into her luminous eyes as he held her hand, and noted 
that her color came and her glance fell. Meanwhile he 
felt a thrill that was entirely new to him. Tor Floro, 
young and graceful and beautiful, seemed to him to be 
the loveliest creature he had ever seen, 

“I have been terribly worried, Leonard,” began Alicia. 
“I didn’t know what had happened to you. I have 
heard almost nothing about you since the day you 
landed. Besides, my own predicament has caused me 
great anxiety. Somehow everybody in Hio thinks I 
must be married to the Kor of Osin and become Koren 
of all Turinia. Had you heard that?” 



“Yes, Horo told us the whole story,” replied Fry. 

“Everybody, dear ?” reproved Tor Floro, slipping her 
arm about the girl’s waist. 

“Forgive me. Tor Floro,” begged Alicia. “Everybody 
but you !” 

Once more Alicia turned to Fry. 

“Then only today,” she went on, “there was a very 
important development. You know of the existence, I 
suppose, of the Avinians, another people living beyond 
the craters of Dir?” 

Both men nodded. 

“Well, it seems they have this same queer notion 
about me, and have demanded that Osin surrender me 
to them to become the bride of their Kor.” 

“We know that too,” said Fry. 

“And Tor Floro believes her brother may — may 
hasten the — ^the wedding! Oh, Leonard, isn’t there 
some way for me to escape it all?” 

The girl’s distress was acute. But now that she was 
again with her lover and their dependable and resource- 
ful friend, she felt a measure of relief. Her confidence 
in them was wonderful. 

“We shall try to find a way, dearest,” Leonard as- 
sured her, “but right now I haven’t the slightest idea 
what it can be.” 

“Can’t we leave here now and board the projectile ?” 
she asked. 

“It has been heavily guarded night and day, and we 
haven’t been allowed to approach it.” 

“Oh,” cried Alicia. “Then there may be no way of 
escape at all!” 

. {To be concluded) 



A Subterranean Adventure 

(Continued from page 23) 



whispering or murmuring, and each can enjoy the occa- 
sion to the fullest. 

“But the most important use of the Sonaa in this 
city of Raa, and in its eleven sister cities, is for the deaf 
and the dumb, as well as for the blind. Thus, for an 
instance, a'' dumb reader by means of a set of Sonaa is 
able to entertain, through reading, one or any number 
cf deaf-and-blind unfortunates. From this you will 
understand that when I am now speaking to you, my 
audible words convey no meaning to your consciousness 
at all. What really happens is that by means of the 
Sonaa your mind receives the thought waves of my 
mind and thus makes direct contact with your con- 
sciousness. 

“In other words, the Sonaa transforms thought vi- 
bration into .another form of vibration during the pro- 
cess of transmission, and does the reverse during the 
course of receiving. The cone on your forehead is the 
transmitter, and that over your solar plexus the re- 
ceiver. Moreover the instruments are so adjusted that 
merely through your individual volition you can render 
it either selective or general during transmission.” 

“It is certainly a most wonderful invention,” I said, 



enthusiastically. “In our surface world we have some- 
thing like 2750 different languages and dialects — 
fact constituting one of the principal obstacles to inter- 
national understanding and cooperation. Now, if I have 
understood you correctly, the Sonaa would immediately 
eliminate those 2750 international barriers, and our races 
could enter at once into an epoch of universal coopera- 
tion and understanding. I haven’t the least doubt that 
as a result the greatest enemy of mankind, war, would 
soon be forgotten. It would mean at last universal 
brotherhood and peace.” 

“It certainly would,” Teddy agreed. “But tell me, 
Noama, just how is the Sonaa constructed, and by what 
force does it operate ? If we ever get back to our own 
world we would like to manufacture some, for the good 
of world peace and progress.” 

Noama looked at him gravely, and slowly and regret- 
fully shook her head. “That I cannot divulge, Tedde-e. 
It is a secret of the elect, and we who belong to the elect 
are bound to secrecy by oath. All I can say is that the 
motive power of the Sonaa is a synthetic substance 
which radiates a force of extremely high vibration, and 
it is this force which does the work.” 

(To be continued) 
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The Incredible Monstrosity 

{^Continued from page 37) 



weak or so defenseless as the invaders had imagined; 
'or else they themselves, trusting to events which had 
never transpired, and placing faith in men who were 
among the missing at the critical moment, had been 
entirely too confident of their own ability. 

With radio communication from the fleet coming in 
fragmentary messages, the pilots waiting to bomb the 
cities to the north and south hesitated — ^too long for 
their own safety. Anti-aircraft guns were established 
at strategic points along the borders. Those planes 
and pilots that managed to return from the hard-fought 
battle with the fleet were more than enough to defend 
against an attack by air. 

And across the continent, now from west to east, 
to the accompaniment of its ceaseless “Scarab — 
Scarab — Scarab” rushed a blood-stained engine of de- 
struction, no longer an agent of commerce but a weapon 
of warfare upon which centered the hopes of a nation. 
Pilots thinking to bomb the great target could not reckon 
with its speed; when their cordite struck, it tore up 
parts of the runway, but the Scarab flew on, apparently 
unharmed, like a messenger of destiny. 

Of course, the war, or what might have been a war, 
wa^ not over in a day. It is not the intention of this 



chronicle to recount the final steps in the conclusion' of 
hostilities, or to dwell upon the destruction of the only 
remaining menace — ^the invading planes. A new Amer- 
ica emerged from the conflict. Every schoolboy knows 
to-day how friendly are our relations with the Orient ; 
how greatly we are respected by the rest of the world. 

And the Scarab Transportation Company, started 
first as a selfish commercial venture, has come down 
in history as one of the chief causes for the sudden 
cessation of hostilities. Today there is scarab trans- 
portation in every important nation of the world; and 
those who are carrying on the work of Verne are at 
this moment cutting a level runway across the vast 
level plains of Russia. 

Undoubtedly the greatest engineering feat of all 
time, the construction of the first scarab runway still 
remains as a marvel. But, as Verne remarked to Hardy, 
after the return of the Scarab: “It’s funny! The 
whole country was waiting to see her run through on 
her first trip, and she went at night with not a soul to 
send her off but a wounded man. And the first recep- 
tion committee wasn’t so pleased to see her at that! 
Wonder how you’d feel with a quarter of a mile of 
murder dropping on you from the clouds !” i 



The End. 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

W E are pleased to announce that, beginning with this issue, 
SCIENCE WONDER STORIES has been combined with 
its sister magazine, AIR WONDER STORIES, and the 
newer and bigger magazine will be known as WONDER 
STORIES. 

As our readers no doubt know, AIR WONDER STORIES 
has been the science fiction magazine of the air, and has continu- 
ously devoted itself, not only to air science fiction, but to inter- 
planetary stories as well. 

In all future issue of WONDER STORIES, we will have one 
or more aviation science fiction stories of the same high standard 
which were always published in AIR WONDER STORIES. 

All the other features of AIR WONDER STORIES will be 
preserved in this new magazine. The addition of o^asional air 
science fiction stories vyill of course enhance the high standing 
of WONDER STORIES, and give to the readers of both former 
magazines a greater variety of fine reading. 



PUBLISHERS. 




Science Questions 
and Answers 




T his department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have 
pertinent queries on modern scientific discoveries and on established 
scientific facts. As space is limited we cannot undertake to answer more 
than three questions for each letter. The flood of correspondence re* 



ceived makes xt impractical, also to print answers as soon as we receive 
questions. However, questio>ns of general interest will receive careful 
attention. If you desire individual answers to your queries, enclose 25c 
in postage to cover time and mailing. 



What is a Robot? 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers'. 

Please give me the correct pronunciation, 
origin, and definition of the word ROBOT. I 
know what it means, but I do not know why 
a mechanical man, or a mechanical apparatus 
resembling a man, should be called a ROBOT, 
P. H. Beaulieu, 
Red Lake, Minnesota. 

(The term ROBOT was first used years ago 
In a play by the Bohemian dramatist Karel 
Capek, caUed “R. U. R." This play dealt 
with the labor problem— It was sociological in 
its tbeme— and It featured a race of artificial 
men known as “Robots” who worked at the 
command of a directing mind. Its origin was 
from the Czech, the word “robot” meaning a 
worker. Thus the term passed into the 
language, and came to refer to any mechanical 
device which could apparently act like a 
human being. It refers, for example, to the 
new dial telephone exchanges, for the ma- 
chines can get a number with more accuracy 
than a human operator. 

The word, as far as we know, is pronounced 
with the accent on the first syllable. The first 
“ 0 ” Id long, as In “over;” the second “o” is 
short as In “bnt”— Editor.) 



The Circumference of Space 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

1. Will you publish the circumference oE 
space? Also the relative distance of the earth 
from the edge of space? 

2. At what speed does the earth travel 
around the sun, and at what speed does the 
solar system travel around what point? 

3. What is the exact speed of light? Would 
light striking the edge of space continue on its 
way, or wonld it reflect? 

Robert Stanton, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

(1. Since no one has as yet been able to 
compute the extent of space, we cannot say 
anything about its circumference. Indeed, we 
do not know what its shape is— if it has any 
shape— and so to regard It as a sphere would, 
while natural, be a mere supposition. Einstein 
believes space to be almost infinite in extent; 
but as far as measurement is concerned, the 
generally-accepted diameter is about 500,000,000 
light-years. A light-year Is ajwroximately 
6,000,000,000,000 miles. 

The relative distance of the earth from the 
edge of space, as will be seen by the answer 
to the previous question, cannot be computed; 
but it is thought that our own individual 
universe is somewhere near the center of the 
“cosmos”— the aggregate of all the universes, 
most of which are greater than our own. An 
Idea of the smallness of our solar system may 
be obtained when It is learned that the star 
Betelgeuse is more than 200,000,000 miles in 
diameter, whereas our own sun Is somewhat 
less than one million miles. If the solar 
system could be placed in Betelgeuse, with 
the sun In the center, the great star would 
enclose the entire system almost as far as the 
orbit of Mars. And there are stars larger than 
this giant sun; so our own system Is In- 
dgnlflcant In the scheme of things. 

2. The earth makes one complete revolution 
around the sun every year, traveling at the 
rate of nearly 68,000 miles per hour. The 
solar system, which Is traveling at 12 miles 
per second toward the general direction of the 
star Vega, moves with Its Galaxy in a greater 
galaxy aronnd the star cluster in Sagittarius, 



as explained more fully In the March issue, 
3. The speed of light is 186,000 miles per 
second. According to Einstein, space is finite; 
although light can never come to its end, but 
would keep going on and on. There is no 
“edge of space,” as can be seen by the para- 
graph about the shape of the cosmos. The 
theoretical belief is that light would travel 
on, following the shape of the limits of the 
cosmos, until it returned approximately to its 
source.— Editor.) 



The Atom of Gold 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Please explain the structure of the atom. I 
read a story that said an atom of gold had an 
atomic number of 79, and had 79 protons and 
79 electrons to balance the protons. 

Edgar Hurd, 

Box 22, 

Weott, California. 



Are the Winters Getting Warmer? 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

It .has been noted that winters are becoming 
less cold and more warm. How do you account 
for this change in climate? 

William H. Becker, 

1637 York Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

(So far as we know, there Is no general 
change In the temperature of the winter 
in the United States. No scientists have made 
such sweeping assertions. Of course, there are 
variations in temperature. No two winters 
are alike. Storms which bring snow and sleet 
may strike certain parts of the country; or 
they may be blown elsewhere. But in general 
there has been no distinct meteorological 
change which would warrant the assertion that 
the winters are getting warmer. 

There Is a theory, however, that the effects 
of the last Ice Age, or the Glacial Age, the 
remains of which are still visible near the 



Illustrating the gen- 
eral construction of 
an atom of gold. A 
Is the nnclens hav- 
ing a surplus of 79 
protons over elec- 
trons. K, L, H, N, 
O, etc., represent 
the orbits of 79 full 
electrons whose 
negative charges 
balance the positive 
charge of the nu- 
cleus. 
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(The atom Is like the solar system. It con- 
sists of a nucleus, which contains the protons 
— which are positively-charged units of matter 
—and “bound” electrons; and the “free” elec- 
trons which are negatively-charged units of 
matter and which revolve around the nucleus 
at a tremendous speed. The story you read 
was correct in that It gave gold an atomic 
number of 79, which theoretically represents 
the excess of positive charges over the nega- 
tive charges In the atomic nucleus. In other 
words, there are 79 more protons In the nucleus 
of the gold atom than there are “bound” elec- 
trons in the nucleus. This excess of positive 
charges Is made up for by 79 electrons, con- 
taining negative charges which rotate around 
the positive nucleus. Therefore, the story was 
not altogether correct In giving gold 79 pro- 
tons and 79 electrons to balance them.— Editor.) 



poles, and in mountain regions, are gradually 
receding. This may, In hundreds of thousands 
of years, make the winters more nearly as 
warm as the other seasons are now; but the 
effect cannot be observed In this generation, 
nor for many generations to come. 

As a matter of fact, the winters during the 
past decade seem to hare been getting colder. 
From the "World Almanac” for 1930 we may 
take the average temperatures in New York 
City of the months of January since 187L 
From 1871 to 1879, the weather bureau's ob- 
servations for January averaged 28.6 degrees 
F.; 1880-1889, 30.04; 1890-1899, 31.32; 1900-1909, 
31.79; 1910-1919, 32.18; 1920-1928, 27.51. Up to 
1920, the Januaries seem to have been getting 
wanner; but during the last decade there has 
been a decided drop in their mean tempera- 
ture.— Editor.) 




JN this department we shall publish^ every month your opinions. After 
* this IS your magazine and ‘it is edited for you. If we fall down 
on the choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips up occa- 
**®*^^y» it is up to you to voice your opinion. It makes no difference 
whether your letter is complimentary, critical, or whether it contains 



a good old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome. All of your 
letters, as much as space will allow, will be published here for the beneht 
of all. Due to the large influx of mail, no communications to this depart- 
ment are answered individually unless 25c in stamps to cover time and 
postage is remitted. 



Scienceers Favor New Title 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Your decision, announced in the May issue, 
to omit the word “Science” from the title of 
this magazine has my hearty approbation. I 
have discussed the change of name with more 
than twenty other readers — members of The 
Scienceers— and without one exception, they 
favored the new appellation. 

For the benefit of those who may oppose the 
change, I would point out that the present title 
is less cumbersome and more euphonious than 
the old one. It is also truly descriptive of the 
magazine’s contents, which are indeed wonders 
of the imagination. Above all, the change in 
name will undoubtedly gain new readers for the 
magazine, and that should be a source of grati* 
fication to us all. 

Congratulations on Wonder Stories* first an- 
niversary and best wishes for its future suc- 
cess! 

Allen Glasser, 981 Forest Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

(We are glad to get this comment from Mr. 
Glasser. The Scienceers is a group of young 
men who have made as their object the study 
of science from the point of view of the lay- 
men. We can assure them as we have assured 
others that the change in title implies no change 
whatever in the contents — except as we have 
continually said to make it better and better. 
We are grateful for this expression of approval. 
— Editor.) 



Pearls Before the Swine! 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Your announcement of the change of the 
name of “our” magazine comes to me as a 
rather unpleasant surprise. I fail to see the 
logic behind such a step, which seems to me to 
be retrogressive rather than progressive. 

Your aim, I take it, is to make the title more 
“catchy” to that class of magazine addicts who 
are already reading “Sappy Stories,’* “Slushy 
Romances,” and so on, ad nauseam. I believe 
this is a mistake. 

Consider the reaction of the really discrimin* 
ating reader, unacquainted with Science 
Wonder Stories, when he secs the title, 
“Wonder Stories. Mystery, Adventure, 
mance.” He will pass it up without a second 
glance. Such a title is hiding your light under 
a bushel. It will cost you readers who would 
really appreciate the stories you publish, because 
the new title will scare them away from buying 
their first copy. It will attract a type of reader 
to whom S. A. means sex appeal and not scien- 
tific adventure. He will buy one copy, and be- 
cause he lacks sufficient cerebration to grasp 
the science in the stories, he will go back to his 
“Sloppy Stories’* next time he visits the news- 
stand. Why cast your pearls before the swine? 

In my own case, I missed a lot of science 
fiction which I am sure I would have enjoyed 
because the magazine of which you were form- 
erly editor scared me away with its lurid title. 
If the word Science had been prominent on its 
covers I would have bought the first copy I ever 
saw. The correction of that fault is one of the 
things that sets Science Wonder Stories im- 
mediately above your former magazine. 

“First impression” is the key to sales volume. 
The public is becoming sold on science (and 
pseudo-science) by the thousands daily, and the 
word no longer frightens the majority away. 

In short, you are making a bid for a lot of 
unappreciative transient customers at the risk 
of losing potentially permanent subscribers and 



boosters. I predict that any increase in news- 
stand sale following this change will be only 
temporary and will then drop to sub-normal. 
Yours for Science Wonder Stories, 

Lloyd E. Foltz, 40 §^,3ellevieu Place, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

(We believe Mr. Foltz is under a misap- 
prehension as to the change implied in the 
change of title. He puts readers into two classes 
—those who are genuinely scientific and there- 
fore intelligent and appreciative; and those who 
are unscientific and therefore moronic. 

He overlooks the point that between these two 
is a great body of intelligent, appreciative 
readers of magazines who would read our stories 
if they knew what they were about. From all 
the evidence we could procure, these possible, 
desirable readers, In the confusion of the modern 
newsstand, obtained the impression that our 
magazine was a highly scientific periodical, not 
a fiction magazine. Now this body of readers 
that we have in mind are not scientifically edu- 
cated. They may be lawyers, teachers, other 
non-scientific professional men and women, etc. 



I ON LETTERS 

B ecause of the large number of let- 
ters we receive^ we find it physl- 
cally impossible to print them all in 
full. Hay we request our correspond- 
ll ents, therefore, to make their letters 
as brief and to the point as they can; 
K as this will aid in their selection for 
V,' publication? Whenever possible, we 
ll will print the letter in full; but in 
>> some cases, when lack of space pro- 
[4 hibits publishing the complete letter, 
we will give a r^sum^ of it in a 
K single paragraph. 



and though they are interested in the progress 
of our world, the wonders of modern and future 
life, the possibilities of fnterplanetary travel etc. 
they have not the background or inclination to 
read heavy scientific articles such as they im- 
agine our magazine to contain. 

As for the readers who prefer magazines such 
as Mr. Foltz mentions, inasmuch as they like 
water will tend to find their own level, there 
is no harm done. But we are sure that our 
present body of readers will be benefitted from 
the addition to their ranks of thousands of in- 
telligent, imaginative but non-scientific men and 
women. However, we are grateful for Mr, 
Foltz* remarks — Editor.) 



Interplanetary Society Nov? Formed 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I wish to inform you of the formation of 
the first organization in America whose sole 
purpose is the promotion of Interplanetary 
travel — I refer to the American Interplanetary 
Society. Quoting its constitution, the objects 
arc: “the promotion and interest in and ex- 

perimentation toward interplanetary expeditions 
and travel; the mutual enlightenment of its 
members bearing on the astronomical, physical 
and other problems pertinent to man’s ultimate 
conquest of space; the stimulation, by expendi- 
ture of funds and otherwise, of American scien- 
tists toward a solution of the problems which 
at present bar the way toward travel among 
the planets; the collection, correlation and dis- 
semination of facts, information, articles, books, 
pamphlets and other literature hearing on in- 
terplanetary travel and subjects relating thereto; 
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the establishment of a library containing such 
literature for the information of members, scien- 
tists and others to whom the privilege may be 
granted by the society; the raising of funds for 
research, experimentation, and such other ac- 
tivities as the Society may from time to time 
deem necessary or valuable in connection with 
the general aim of hastening the day when in- 
terplanetary travel shall become a reality.” 

The society has been organized by a group 
of mature, scientifically-trained men who believe 
that through forming a strong national society 
for the encouragement of intcrplanebary experi- 
ments, etc., a great public interest can be 
aroused in the matter, and the day when the 
first flight is made may be brought closer by 
perhaps many years. 

The headquarters are located in New York 
City; and the society is desirous of adding to 
its active membership mature, imaginative, in- 
terested men and women who believe whole- 
heartedly in the possibility of interplanetary 
travel and are willing to participate in the neces- 
sary activities to promote the aims of the 
society. 

The officers are David Lasser, 901 Walton 
Avenue, New York City, President; G. E. 
Pendray, 450 West 22nd Street, New York, 
Vice-President; C. P. Mason, 302 West 22nd 
Street, Secretary; I,aurence Manning, 50 Church 
Street, New York, Treasurer; and Fletcher 
Pratt, 182 West 4th Street, New York, Li- 
brarian. Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the secretary, 

C. P. Mason, Secretary, 
American Interplanetary Society, 

302 West 22nd Street, 

New York, N. Y, 

(We cannot speak too highly of the efforts 
of this society to popularize and promote the 
idea of interplanetary traveling. There is no 
doubt but that the United States at present 
lags far behind the European nations in its 
interest and activity. This is chiefly due to 
the skeptical belief of the American public, and 
its newspapers, that interplanetary traveling is 
another wild chimera of someone’s disordered 
imagination. We wish to extend to this society 
our enthusiastic support. — Editor.) 



Not So Far in the Background 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

After perusing and passing judgment on the 
April and May issues of Science Wonder 
Stories, I feel that there are several things 
which 1 would like to comment upon. 

First of all, a bouquet. The “Evening Star” 
is, in my judgment, the best story printed in 
“our” magazine this year. This marvelous 
sequel to “The Conquerors” is a masterpiece 
which may be favorably compared to any recent 
story in the annals of science fiction. Although 
a few months ago I could not have believed it. 
Dr. Keller is becoming better and better. He 
is, without doubt, the most outstanding writer 
of science fiction of to-day. And another thing, 
Francis Flagg more than redeemed himself with 
“An Adventure in Time,” which was immeasur- 
ably better than “The Land of the Bipos.” 
“(5ulf Stream Gold,” “The Infinite Brain” and 
“The City of the Living Dead” were all fine; 
taken all together the May issue was much 
better than either the March or April copy. 
Your editorial in the April copy was very in- 
teresting and up to the usual standard. 

Now a little criticism. I have noticed lately 
on the top of our magazine the glaring streamer 
(Continued on page 80) 
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To those who think 
Learning Music is hard- 




mind no matter which instrument you 
choose, the cost in each case will average 
the same — just a few cents a day. No 
matter whether you are a mere beginner or 
already a good performer, you will be in- 
terested in learning about this new and 
wonderful method. 



Send for Our Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 

Om wonderful illustrated Free Book 
and our Free Demonstration Lesscm ex- 
plain all about this remarkable method. 
They prove just how anyone can learn 
to play his favorite instrument by note in 
almost no time and for just a fraction ot 
what old slow methods cost. The booklet 
will also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger Control. 

Read the list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the 
U. S. School of Music will do the rest. Act 
NOW. Clip and mail this coupon today, 
and the fascinating Free Book and Free 
Demonstration Lesson will be sent to you 
at once. No obligation. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. 
School of Music, 506 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 



U. 8. 8CH00L OF MUSIC. 

506 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, *‘Muslo Lessons In Tour 
Own Home,'* with Introduction by Dr. Prank Crane, Pree 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your easy pay- 
ment plan. I am interested in the following course: 

Hare you 

Instr. f 



Name 

Address 

CUy 



P erhaps you think that taking 
music lessons is like taking a 
dose of medicine. It isn’t any longer ! 

As far as you’re concerned, the 
old days of long practice hours 
with their horrid scales, hard-work 
exercises, and expensive personal 
teacher fees are over and done with. 

You have no excuses — ^no alibis 
whatsoever for not making your 
start toward musical good times 
noiv! 

For, through a method that re- 
moves the boredom and extrava- 
gance from music lessons, you can 
now learn to play your favorite in- 
strument entirely at home — without 
a private teacher — in half the usual 
time — at a fraction of the usual cost. 

Just imagine ... a method that 
has made the reading and playing of 
music so downright simple that you 
don’t have to know one note from 
another to begin. 

Do you wonder that this remark- 
able way of learning music has al- 
ready been vouched for 
by over a half million 
people in all parts of the 
world. 

Easy As Can Bel 

The lessons come to 
you by mail from the 
famous U. S. School of 
Music. They consist of 
complete printed instruc- 
tions, diagrams, and all 
the music you need. You 
study with a smile. One 
week you are learning a 
dreamy waltz — ^the next 



you are mastering a stir- 
ring march. As the les- 
sons continue they prove easier and 
easier. For instead of just scale you 
are always learning to play by actual 
notes the classic favorites and the lat- 
est syncopation that formerly you 
only listened to. 

And you’re never in hot water. 
First, you are told how a thing is 
done. Then a picture shows you how, 
then you do it yourself and hear it. 
No private teacher could make it 
clearer or easier. 

Soon when your friends say “please play 
something” you can surprise and entertain 
them with pleasing melodies on your fav- 
orite instrument. You’ll find yourself in 
the spotlight — popular everywhere. Life 
at last will have its silver lining and lonely 
hours will vanish as you play the “blues” 
away. 

New Friends — Better Times 

If you're tired of doing the heavy look- 
ing-on at parties — if always listening to 
others play has almost spoiled the pleasure 
of music for you — if you’ve been envious 
because they could entertain their friends 
and family — if learning 
music has always been one 
of those never-to-come-true 
dreams, let the time-proven 
and tested home-study method 
of the U. S. School of Music 
come to your rescue. 

Don’t be afraid to begin 
your lessons at once. Over 
half a million people learned 
to play this modern way — 
and found it easy as A-B-C. 
Forget that old-fashioned 
idea that you need special 
“talen.” Just read the list 
of instruments in the panel, 
decide which one you want 
to play, and the U. S. School 
will do the rest And bear 



Pick Your 
Instrument 

Piano Violin 

Organ Clarinet 

Ukulele Flute 

Cornet Baxoghoo* 

Trombone Harp 
Piccolo Mandolin 

Guitar 'Cello 

Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Plano AccordloB 
Italian and 
German Accordion 
Voice and Speech 
Culture 

Hartneny and CompositlOfi 
Dnime and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 

Banie (Plectrum. 
5-8tring or Tener) 
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Book Prices Slashed! 

AS LONG AS THE SUPPLY LASTS- 



Sent Prepaid 
to You 




No. I 

Here you will read the 
interesting and unusual 
experiences that happen 
behind the closed doors 
of a doctor's Inner office. 
Written in diary forai by 
Maurice Chideckel, M.D. 
Unbellerable but true. 




No. 5 

Dr. David H. Keller, 
M.D., discusses such Im* 
portant t(H)ics as Sexual 
Pliyaiology of the Young 
Man, Love and Marriage, 
The Normal Sex Life, 
Psychology of the Young 
Girl, Coraj:)anionate Mar- 
riage and dozens of other 
important topics from a 
scientific standpoint. Con- 
tains the best and most 
advanced thoughts on Life 
and Reproduction of In- 
terest to everyone — en- 
lightenment on every 
page. 




No. 4 

So few people today 
know the schemes intro- 
duced by the racketeers— 
and the astounding suc- 
cess with which they ex- 
tract- tremendous sums of 
money from people. Only 
government Inspectors and 
ag^ts are familiar with 
their methods of extor- 
tion — the baffling ways of 
the racketeers. In 
RACKETEERy dozens of 
outstanding schemes and 
the names of the leaders 
are exposed. 



35c 



the 

Copy 



^ for $^.00 



All of these books sold for 50c. 
a copy up to now. But in order 
to clean our stock we are selling 
them at 35c. a copy AS LONG 
AS THE SUPPLY LASTS. 

If you ever wanted a fine book 
at a big bargain, here is your last 
chance. 

NO FICTION 

POPULAR BOOKS aim to 
educate you and entertain. They 
never contain fiction. They are 
all on SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
Each book is compiled by EX- 
PERTS. Every book contains 
far more matter than the usual 
$2.00 book, and gives you a 
wealth of material for the price 
of a high-class magazine. 

All books are uniform in size — 
the large (9 x 12-inch) page 
which is a favorite with readers; 
heavy and durable paper only is 
used, and the type is selected for 
its readability. The covers are 
always in four colors and var- 
nished to keep from soiling. 

The majority of POPULAR 
BOOKS are profusely illus- 
trated. FILL IN THE COU- 
PON AND ORDER TODAY. 
100 large pages per book. 

We accept money orders, U. S. 
stamps or cash. 

POPULAR BOOK CORP._ 

97F park place NEW YORK 




The first complete book 
in the English language. 
Gliding is a sport that 
can be practised by every- 
one. It is the easiest. 
Quickest and cheapest 
means of learning to fly. 
This book enables you to 
build and fly your own 
glider with little work 
and small expense. 
Written by expert gliders. 




No. 3 

SNAPPY HUMOR Is a 
collection of the world's 
best wit, culled from 
periodicals of every lan- 
guage. It contains the 
cream of the world's 
mirth, French, German, 
English, etc., etc., with 
rich and snappy illustra- 
tions, also many varied 
stories. Over 750 Original 
Illustrations. Plenty of 
laughs — thrills on every 
page. 




No. 6 



BEAD 'EM AND 
LAUGH — The pet story 
of each of a hundred 
world-famous celebrities, 
personally interviewed by 
the author . . . each 

person Is introduced by a 
comic Introduction fol- 
lowed by an uproarious 
caricature by the author. 



POPULAR BOOK CORPORATION, 

97F Park Places New York, N. Y. 

Please send mei the book {or books) selected below. I have encircled the numbers I desire. I enclose 

remittance for $ at the rate of 350 a copy or 3 books for $1.00. You are to send the books to me 

postpaid (CANADA and FOREIGN 50 extra postage per bo<*). f 

I have selected the following books: 1 2 3 4 5 0 

NAME 

ADDRESS city AND STATE 



THE READER SPEAKS 

{Continued from page 79) 



^‘MYSTERY-ADVENTURE-ROMANCE” and 
the word, science, in faint yellow letters on a 
white background as if attempting to hide the 
real purpose of the magazine. Now we have 
been served notice that the word, science, will 
be dropped entirely. Since the primary pur- 
pose of this magazine is the advancement of 
science, I wish the scientific background would 
not be kept quite so far in the background; 
there are tons of adventure jnagazines on the 
market. However, if the type of stories is to 
remain the same, I will overlook the cover and 
continue reading the magazine as of old. 

Wayne D. Bray, 
Campbell, Missouri. 

(In conformity to our policy of open minded- 
ness we are printing letters Which show all 
varitics of opinion on the change of title. Mr. 
Bray’s is very interesting; he comments on the 
fact that there is a change of title and yet he 
notes that the May issue was the best yet. He 
brings out what we have tried to ; that the 
change of name has absolutely nothing to do 
with the contents of the stories — and the only 
change is one for the better — EditorJ) 



Why Not the More Distant Planets? 

Editor. WONDER STORIES:, 

My reason for writing this* letter is to con- 
gratulate you upon that story of stories — “The 
Flying Legion” which ran in the January — 
April issues of Air Wonder Stories. It was 
one of the best and most interesting stories I 
have read. 

Why not stop printing stories that deal with 
“planet masters” and the yellow peril foolish- 
ness. Give us more stories of interplanetarian 
travel, but have your authors write about the 
more distant planets. Why pick on the Moon, 
Mars and Venus? 

As for your magazines, (and the new Wonder 
Stories, I hope) the paper is good, the stories 
fine, the drawings excellent. I am pleased. 

Melvin F. Evans, 

144 Clark Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. 



I F you have not as yet seen the 
SPRING SCIENCE WON- 
DER QUARTERLY 

WATCH FOR THE 
GOLD COVER 

Be sure to procure a copy im- 
mediately from your nevrsstand. 

NOW ON SALE! 

This magazine specializes in in- 
terplanetarian science fiction and 
the Spring issue contains the fol- 
lowing marvelous stories: 

“The Stone from the Moon” 

By Otto Willi Gail 
“The Ape Cycle” 

By Clare Winger Harris 
“Via the Hewitt Ray” 

By M. F. Rupert 
“The Thought Materializer” 

By F. R. Long 
“Within the Planet” 

By Wesley Arnold 
“The Mad Destroyer” 

By Fletcher Pratt 



Thinks Title Change Beneficial 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Do I like David H. Keller? And howl I 
think that “The Conquerors” and its sequei 
“The Evening Star” are the two best serials you 
have yet published in Wonder Stories. An- 
other good story in the May issue was “The 
Infinite Brain,” by John S. Campbell. I read 
this story straight through without interruption. 

I think that the change in title will increase 
the circulation of “our magazine.” The head- 
line: “Mystery — Adventure — Romance” will also 
help to attract new readers. 

I am glad to se that you have cut down the 
non-fiction, you now have just the right amount. 
I hope that you cut out “Science News of the’ 
Month” when you put out your new magazine. 

{Continued on page 83) 
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A CI1BN1JINE 

1^0 RO ^AAo(kL*3 

Lowest Price- Easiest Terms 

Ever Offered 

H ERE’S your chance to own that brand new Genuine Model 3 Corona 
you’ve wanted — on the easiest terms ever offered — at the LOWEST 
PRICE ever offered. Complete in every detail ; back spacer, etc. Manu- 
facturer’s Ouarantee. Recognized the world over as the FINEST, 
STRONGEST, STURDIEST PORTABLE BUILT, 
s. ■ ■ • - . - ... 



5. Toveton writes: “It truly is a won- 
derful machine. I am very pleased 
with it and find it very simple to work although it 
is the first typewriter I have^ ever used.** 

Don P. Fina, composer and pianist ^says: “Corona has 
helped me put my songs over and is still doing it. I 
find it just the thing for writing words to songs and 
for all correspondence to the profession.'* 



F. T. Barsuglia, Jr., writes: “I am very well pleased 
with your little Corona and^ I must say I do not know 
what I would really do without it. It works like a 
charm and has every convenience of a larger machine.** 
Mrs. G. Bernstein says: “Allow me to thank you for 
prompt delivery of the Corona. 1 am delighted with 
It and know I shall derive great pleasure from its 
possession.** 



ours 



/^rlODAYS FREE 




^ Only a limited number of these splendid machines available. To get 

one, you must act now! Experience the joy this personal writing portable typewriter can give 
you! Use it ten days free! See how easy it is to run and the splendidly typed letters it turns out. 
Ideal for the oiBce, desk, home, traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. Don’t send out 
letters, manuscripts, reports, bills in poor handwriting when you can have this Corona at such a 
low price on such easy terms. Remember, 
these are b»-and new machines right out of 
the Corona factory. 



Carrying Case FREE 

If yon act NOW! 



Leatherold carrying case, oiler, instructions free on this 
offer. Send no money — just the coupon. Without delay 
or red tape we will send you the Corona. Try it 10 days. 
If you decide to keep It, send us only $2 — then $3 a month 
until our special price of $39.90 Is paid. Now is the time 
to buy. This offer may never be repeated. 



Save Money — Use This Coupon 

Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 

(Corona Division) 

469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept. 1136. 

Ship me the Corona, F. O. B. Chicago. On arrlral 1*11 deposit $3 

with exprees agent. If I keep machine ITl send rou 33 a month 

until the $37.90 balance of $39.90 price is paid, the title to remain 

with you until then. I am to hare 10 days to try the typewriter. 

If I decide not to keep It. I will repack and return to express agent 
who will return my $2. You are to give your standard guarantee. 



Name 



Address 

Employed by 
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SCIENCE 

FICTION 

PLUS! 



Have you ever seen a Grampite 
— or a hahoe? Have you ever 
imagined the fearful, wonderful 
adventures that might lie before 
the bold man who sought to con- 
quer an Amazon queen on the 
planet Venus? You'll find a 
weird, new world of strange 
sights and thrills as your imag- 
ination soars to astonishing 
heights in this tale of life mil- 
lions of miles away. 




THE PLANET OF PERIL 



By Otis Adelberl Kline 



Suddenly transported by psychic wizardry to the 
beautiful and mysterious neighbor planet, Venus, 
Robert Grandon, who all his life had craved ad- 
venture, found it a’plenty, 

Grandon was a fighter, and fighting ability was 
the price of life on Venus. His adventures with 
savage men, ferocious beasts, gigantic reptiles, 
.enormous, blood-sucking bats and other horrible 
animals, follow in such quick succession that the 
interest in the story is at white heat all the time. 

Then there is Vernia. Vemia, queenly, beautiful, 
and tyrannical, who led an army against Grandon. 
She won and she lost, but the losing brought her 
the greater joy. 



Stellar Publishing Corp. 

96-98 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I enclose $2.00 for an autographed, first edition copy of Otis Adelbert 
Kline’s remarkable tale of Venus, 

THE PLANET OF PERIL 



For that vast army of men 
and ■women who love a tale 
that stirs the imagination, a 
tale of amazing adventure, 
of fearful and wonderful hap- 



penings, a tale the like of 



which has never been told 
before, this book has been 
written. 



Name 

Address 

City and State. 



At positively no in- 
crease in price, the 
readers of 
WONDER STORIES 
may secure a genuine, 
first edition copy of 
“The Planet of Peril,” 
autographed hy its 
celehrated author, Otis 
Adelhert Kline. As this 
edition is very limited, 
we advise you to send 
in your money at once. 



It’s a story with 

“a real kick.’ 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

^Continued from page 80) 



The thinner paper you use the better I’ll like 
it as long as it’s not tissue paper. 

Jack Darrow, 

4225 N. Spaulding Ave. 

Chicago^ 111. 

(We are glad to note this comment on our 
change o£ title and incidentally on the combina* 
tion of Air and Science Wonder Stories to 
form the newer and bigger Wonder Stories. 
We arc sure that this change will give the 
readers of both former magazines a greater se- 
lection of stories, and the stories themselves 
will become better and better. As we have said 
before, we contemplate no change in our general 
editorial policy except, as always, to continue to 
improve the quality of the magazine.— 



Praise end Condemnation 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Have just completed reading “The Flying 
Legion” and cannot resist the impulse of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of this gem of litera- 
ture. 

George Allen England is by far your best 
author and I hope he “finishes” his tale—— for 
it is not realty finished with such an ending. 
The end is not exactly poor, but there is material 
for another good story. In other words, I be- 
lieve. be has merely taken a breathing spell. 
Am 1 right? 



Amazing Detective Tales 

Combined with the Wonders of 
Science, this new magazine offers you 
Mystery, Intrigue, Romance, and swift 
Adventure. 

A super-size book published every 
month, containing the best stones by 
the best authors in this field. 

S. S. Van Dine, Edwin Balmer, Wil- 
liam B. McHarg, Henry Leverage, 
Edmond Hamilton, Dr. Austin Free- 
man, Dr. David H. Keller, all combine 
to make your imagination soar into the 
thrilling heights of scientific detective 
fiction. And the Editorial Commis- 
sioner is Arthur B. Reeve, the founder 
of the super-scientific detective. 

Here is just a glimpse of the June 
issue — now on sale at all newsstands: 

THE SEALED ROOM, by Henry 
Leverage. A dead man in a closed 
room. Who is the murderer and 
how was he murdered? 

THE DIAMOND MAKER, by Arthur 
B. Reeve. This Iambus author at 
his best. 

A MATTER OF MIND READING, 
by Edwin Balmer and William B. 
MacHarg. How psychology reads 
into our innermost hearts. 

THE BLUE SPANGLE, by Dr. 
Austin Freeman. Thorndyke, the 
famous detective, works against cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

And many ether astonishing mysteries, 
LOOK FOR IT ON MAY 15th. 



I believe I am expressing the views of many 
of the readers of your publication when I state 
that England has set a standard in your par- 
ticular field of literature. Many of your stories 
are too extreme or fantastic for good reading. 
England a couple of times over played with 
facts in describing a city carved from solid 
gold. In spite of these discrepancies he makes 
his story almost a masterpiece with his narration 
of Oriental life and natural human reactions. 
His descriptive work could well be copied by 
other authors in this field. Your usual run of 
stories seem to consist of a vague description of 
an invention without considering that they all 
usually start and end much the same. It would 
(ContittueJ on page 84) 





^MY PATE«n 
LAW OFFICES 
opposne 
u s PATENT 
V OFFICE y 



Take the First Step Today 

If you have a useful, practical, novel idea for any new article or for an Improve- 
ment on an old one, you should communicate with a competent Registered 
Patent Attorney AT ONCE. Every year thousands of applications for patents 
are filed in the U. S. Patent Oflico. Frequently two or more applications are 
made for the same or substantially the same idea (even though the inventors 
may live in different sections of the country and be entirely unknown to one 
another). In such a case, the burden of proof rests upon the last application 
filed. Delays of even a few days in filing the application sometimes mean the 
loss of a patent. So lose no time. Get in touch with me at once by mailing 
the coupon below. 

Prompt, Careful, Efficient Service 

This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and attention 
to patent and trademark cases. Our offlees are directly across the street 
from the U. S. Patent Office. We understand the 
technicalities of patent law. We know the rules 
and requirements of the Patent Office. We can 
proceed in the quickest, safest and best ways in 
preparing an application for a patent covering your 
idea. Our success has been built on the strength 
of careful, efficient, satisfactory service to in- 
ventors and trademark owners located in every 
state in the Union. 

Strict Secrecy Preserved— 

Write Me in Confidence 

All communications, sketches, drawings, etc., ar© 
held in strictest confidence in strong, steel, fire- 
proof files, which are accessible only to authorized 
members of my staff. Feel free to write me fully 
and frankly. It is probable that I can help you. 

Highest references. But FIRST— clip the coupon 
and get my free book. Do THAT right now. 

No Charges for Information 
on How to Proceed 



O/ 'V/ 'IDnte fot* these 



At the left Is a riew of 
my drafting and speci- 
fication offices where a 
large staff of experienced 
experts Is In my constant 
employ. All drawings and 
apeclflcatloQS are pre- 
pared in my ttflces. 



Protect Your Ideas 



The booklet shown here contains valuable inforiM- 
tion relating to patent procedure that every in- 
ventor should have. And with it I will also send 
you my “Record of Invention” form, on which you 
can sketch your idea and establish its date before 
a witness. Such evidence may latcr prove valuable 
to you. Simply mail the coupon and I will send 
you the booWet and the “R^rd of Invention” 
form, together with detailed information on how 
to proceed and the costs involved. Do this NOW. 
No need to lose a minute’s time. The coupon will 
bring you complete information entirely without 
charge or obligation. 

Clarence A. 0*Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Member of Bar of Supreme Court of the United 
States; Court of Appeals, District of Columbia; 
Supreme Court, District of Columbia; United 
States Court of Claims. 

Practice confined exclusively to Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights 



Registered Patent Attorney 

3503 SMurity Savings and Comm'l Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

— or — 

Suite 1106, Woelwerth Bldg,, New York City 

Please send me your free book, "How to Obtain 
a Patent," and your "Record of Invention" fona 
without any cost or obligation on my part. 

Name 

Address 



(iMportant: Print er Write name tlearly I 

and addreu effise nearest yen) | 

J 
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Two Traveling Men Conversing 



• f 




1st: “What's it costing you a week now. Bill?" 
2nd:“ About $60.00." 

1st: “60.00! How do you do it? Mine run $75." 
2nd:“I stop at .. . 

MADDUX HOTELS." 

Y OU CAN safely follow the lead of the traveling man. 

His home is a hotel most of the year. He looks at a 
hotel with the same exacting eye with which he views his 
» own home. He expects and rightfully demands comfort 
and luxury without extravagance. That is just what he 
gets at a Maddux Hotel — and that is the reason that the 
representatives of leading concerns are more and more mak* 
tog Maddux Hotels their headquarters. Maddux Manage^ 
ment assures them and you of the utmost in Comfort, Ser- 
vice and Modern Convenience — plus worth-while economy in 
dollars and cents. 

RATES 



Washington, D, C, 

The Hamilton 
The Martinique 
The Fairfax 
The New Amsterdam 
The Cavalier 



Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Fairfax 
The Chatham 



Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Fairfax 



Sintrle room and bath.. 






Double room and bath $4-$6 

Parlor, bedroom and bath $4-$8 

Special rates by week or month 



Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Fairfax 




This charming hotel surrounded by green lasrns 
and sun porches is the only Hotel in Atlantic 
City serving breakfast in your room without 
charge. 

The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with 
its own private bath, large closets, modem fur- 
nishings, bridge and reading lamps and 
three or more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and homelike. 

CHAS. H. BERRY, Owner 
H. L. FAIRBAIRN, Manager 
CONTINENTAL PLAN 



TO NEW READERS 



If this is the first issue of WONDER STORIES 
that you have read, surely you wil! want to read 
many of the back issues. Any issue since June 1929, may be had at twenty-five cents the 
copy. Send cash, check or money order to WONDER STORIES, 98 Park Place, New 
. York City. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

{Continued from page S3) 



high level of literature it should adhere more 
to facts or at least have the authors follow the 
narration standard set by England in **The 
Flying Legion,” 

1 have one more kick to make and 1 will 
sign off. I believe I express the views of your 
readers when I condemn all continued stories. 
If you don’t believe this, ask them. 1 realize, 
of course, if you can trick any one into starting 
one — and if it is a good one — it is only natural 
that the reader would buy till the end. From 
your viewpoint of money making it is good 
business, but there is'^sitively no sense to the 
proposition of forcing your readers to carry 
their interest from one long month to another. 
Your defense of course is they arc too long 
for one issue. Right here I state. “The Fly- 
ing Legion” could have been published in full 
length in one issue. Many of your short stories 
contain the basic foundations for wonderful long 
stories and many are but space tillers because 
they are too abrupt and incomplete. 

I trust you have not been offended by the 
tone of this letter and take it in the way it is 
intended — one of friendly criticism from a regu- 
lar reader. I will continue to read on and on 
with the expectation your publication will fully 
come up to my ideal of what your literature 
should be. 

W. R. Spangle, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

(The serial question seems destined to be a 
serial itself, for it is never-ending. 

Although Mr. Spangle was very enthusiastic 
over ‘‘The Flying Legion” and would have 
wished that it be published in one issue [even 
that could not have been done] to the exclusion 
of every other story, another reader would have 
preferred another story such as, for instance, an 
interplanetarian. The reason for serials is that 
they permit good long stories to be published as 
well as a number of shorter ones. — Editor.) 



Wants More About Brunton 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I have just finished the May issue of Science 
Wonder Stories and was very much surprised 
at the ending of the Conquerors on the planet 
V'enus. On the whole I was very much im- 
pressed by this story and I wish Dr,. Keller 
would write more stories about Sir Harry Brun- 
ton and Percy Whitland on the planet Venus. 

How about further adventures of David Can- 
trell and the Barracuda by Ed Earl Repp? 

I have also read your Air Wonder Stories, 
Scientific Detective Monthly and Science 
Wonder Quarterly and will of course continue 
with the new Wonder Stories. The idea looks 
good. 

Herbert Fortune, 
Lewiston, N.Y. 

(We understand that Dr. Keller’s fertile mind 
is already at work on some new big stories for 
us. We hope we can make some announcement 
in the not too distant future. From the aval- 
anche of letters we received about his stories, 
we doubt whether he can write them as quickly 
as our readers devour them. 

We are pleased to get this correspondent's 
comments on our old and new magazines. 
Bigger and better stories are in view for the 
new Wonder Stories and the others.— Bdifor.) 



Favors “Mystery- Adventure- Romance’^ 

Editor WONDER STORIES: 

I have just finished reading the May issue 
of “our” magazine, and 1 can truly say it is 
the best ‘mag’ I have ever read. 

In the department, “The Reader Speaks,” 
Mr. Bray criticizes “The Land of the Bipos.” 
I think although it was a short story, it was 
quite interesting and enjoyable. Couldn’t we 
have a sequel to it? 

Also on the cover you have, “Mystery, Ad- 
venture, Romance.” I think this is a very good 
idea, many people seeing the old title, Science 
Wonder Stories, classified it as scientific bunk, 
but now you enlighten people as to its contents. 

In this month’s issue, I enjoyed, “Gulf Stream 
Gold” best, “The Infinite Brain” second, “The 
Horrible Transformation” third, “The (Tity of 
the Living Dead” and “Evening Star” fourth, 
and “The Day of the Beast” fifth. My favorite 
author is Dr. David H. Keller. Also Ed Earl 
Repp, John Campbell, Harl Vincent, and last 
{Continued on page 86) 










If ou Want a Job with a Future* Get into Chemistry 






T. O'Connor Sloane, 
A.6., A.M.. Ph.D., 
LL.O. 



Chemistry is one of the most ancient and honorable callings known to man. During the Middle Ages its adepts 
were the advisors of kings. Then it was called a black art and its followers were believed to have supernatural powers. 

The chemist of today with his modernized knowledge has secrets a thousandfold more potent at his command. He 
is the brains behind hundreds of rich industries, which could not exist without his skill. Yet the field of Applied Chem- 
istry has spread so widely that it is difficult to get enough good men to fill the available posts. A chemical expert is 
always sme of a good income, a respected and confidential position and a guaranteed future. He may also make himself a 
fortune, as hundreds of chemists have done before him. Did you ever hear of C. M. Hall ? He was an American chem- 
ist who at the age of twenty-one discovered how to extract aluminum from clay. It was known that this could be done. 
It remained for someone to experiment and do it. There are innumerable other chemical problems today waiting to be 
solved. Mr. Hall died a few years ago leaving an estate of many millions 
of dollars. 



WE GAN TEACH YOU AT HOME 



In order to become a chemical expert yot| must have the proper training under experienced teachers. 
Our faculty knows just how to mold you into a skilful laboratory worker. The head of our staff is 
Dr. T. O’Conor Sloane, scientist, engineer and author of wide repute. He has had more than fifty years 
of teaching experience. Our course fits you for an immediate position in a chemical laboratory, and 
yoti do not have to give up what you are doing now to learn it. During evenings and week-ends you 
can work at home on the fascinating experiments and the delightfully simple but comprehensive lessons. 
A personal tutor is always ready to help you over difficulties and to answer all your questions. Most 
important of all— the teaching you receive is practical. You can actually use this knowledge to make 
money, as thousands have done before you. 

SPECIAL ADDED EQUIPMENT 

At no extra charge every student is given a complete cabinet of chemicals and apparatus for his own 
use. The illustration gives some idea of what it contains. There are over fifty distinct chemical 
reagents in the set. But in addition there is something which we have never offered before. The 
chemical expert needs sharp eyes. For much of his work no human eves are keen enough. Every 
modern scientist resorts to the microscope, which is one of the most valuable 
instruments in home or laboratory. 

We Are Now Sending to Each New Student 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CHARGE 
THIS VALUABLE MICROSCOPE 

It is a beautiful instrument of fine German make and extremely sensitive. 
Any person not a student of our course may procure one through us at $25.00, 
which is somewhat less than the usual price, but to those who enroll the 
microscope will be given ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CHARGE. With it you 
will receive a special lesson on its construction and use. The microscope is 
not loaned to you. It becomes your permanent possession along with all the 
other equipment and the lessons. 

TUITION PRICE REDUCED 

No advance in tuition price is occasioned by this newest addition to the 
apparatus we supply. In fact we have even reduced the fee, so that this 
splendid course and ejiuipment are within the mea«s of every individual, who 
is interested in following Chemistry, whether as a career or merely as a hobby. 
Fee can be paid on EASY MONTHLY TERMS. The one price covers every- 
thing. There are no extras to buy. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 

CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, Inc. 

16-18 East 30th Street New York, N. Y. 



We give to every student, without additional charge, 
this chemical e<iulpment, including fifty-two pieoes of 
laboratory apparatus and supplies, and fifty-two different 
chemicals and reagents. These comprise the apparatos 
and chemicals used for the experimental work of the 
course. The fitted heavy wooden box serves not only as a 
case for the outfit but also as a useful laboratory acces- 
sory for performing countless experiments. 

Diploma Awarded When Yon Graduate 

Upon graduation every student is awarded our Diploma 
in Chemistry, eertlfylng that he has successfully oom- 

E leted his studies. Your name on this certificate will 
e a source of pride to you all your life, as well as an 
aid in obtaining a position. 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. INC, i 
Home Extension Division 6 I 

1&-I8-W. East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me at once, without any obligation oo \ 
my part, your free Book “Opportunities for Chem- | 
ists,” and full particulars about the Experimental i 
likuipment given u> every student. Also please tell I 
me about your plan of payment and the reduction in | 
the tuition price. ■ 



CITY STATE. 

PO-6-80 
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FREE 



ELECTRICAL 

OUTLET 




BINDING POSTS ' 
CONNECT TO GROUND 
OR ANTENNA OF SET 

WALL SOCKET 



Mail this 
Coupon 



TOD A Y! 



WOHDER STORIES, Dept. A 

>8 Park Place, Hew York, H. T. 



I have enclosed $2.50 for a year’s subscription 
to WONDER STOlpES. — 



II «• j ^ «»s»>^«»^’ ript iori 

vu TI '-Ti.sa-ex-ax .j * a. —w. PlcaSC SCHti 1136 FREE 
the Tobe 4>Way Light Socket Aerial. 



Name 

Address 

City State. 



for your | 

promptness * 

A TOBE 4-Way Purpose 
Light Socket Aerial with 
every radio convenience 
in one small unit — and given 
to you free with one year’s 
subscription to WONDER 
STORIES. 

This unit serves as a perfect 
indoor antenna, reduces static 
pick-up, and gives clear, pure 
tone reception, or—' 

A convenient and efficient 
ground without troublesome 
water-pipe connections or long 
wires, and — 

A power-socket outlet which 
may be used for operating set, 
“B” eliminator, power pack, 
charger or any electrical ap- 
paratus, and — 

A lightning arrester, protect- 
ing the set from all high-poten- 
tial atmospheric discharges. 

The most convenient of all 
radio antenna developments. 
TOBE SOCKET AERIAL is 
sold with a two-year guarantee. 
Complete instructions showing 
many combinations included 
with each aerial. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements in this section are inserted at the cost of ten cents per word for each 
insertion— name, initial and address each count as one word. Cash should accompany all classified 
advertisements unless placed by a recognized advertising agency. No less than ten words 
are accepted. Advertising for the July 1930 issue should be received not later than May 7th. 



BOOKS 



BOOKS OF ALL SCIENCES— read of comforting 
infinities — hopeful evolutions, etc. F. L. Jones, 
General P. 0. Box 398, New York. 



OHEMIGALS 



BOOKLET OF EXPERIMENTS and chemical 
catalog, 15c. General Chemical Company, Box 397, 

Readm |t. Pa. 

DETECTIVES 



DETECTIV'ES Earn Big Money. Excellent oppor- 
tunity". Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
Free. Write, George Wagner, 2190-B Broadway, 
N. Y. 



INSTRUCTION 



LEARN TATTOOING. Instruction catalog, dime. 
Miller, X431 Main, Norfolk, Virginia^ 



MAGIC 



LESSONS IN MAGIC!!! Become a real magician 
— earn B^ Money — give entertainments after first 
lesson. Be popular at all parties. Send 35c. for 
first lesson. (Worth $2.00.) Lubasz Magician, 
S-2968 N. Ridgeway Avenue, Chicago, Ilh 



HEDICAI, 



LOST VITALITY —.The Specific Pill and Win- 
Chester’s Hypophosphites, $1.00 per box or bottle, 
postpaid, literature free. Winchester & Company, 
Established 72 years, Box 237, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 



MI SGEEUINEOUS 



WILL PAY WELL for clippings or information 
about Death Ray. Dr. Evans, Grand Hotel, 
Santiago, Chile, South America. 



OU> MONEY WANTED 



$5 to $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep ALL 
old money. Many VERY valuable. Get Posted. 
Send 10c. for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. 
Guaranteed Prices. We buy and sell. COIN 
EXCHANGE, Room 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 



LOOK, OLD FOREIGN COIN and List only 10c. 
J. S. Daurer, Route 3, South Bend, Indiana. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



SEND ME 40c. and negative and receive by re- 
turn mail beautiful 8x10 glossy finish enlargement. 
Other photographic work at lowest prices. Send 
for circular to Charles, 210 Chestnut St., Camden, 
N. J. 



PORTRAITS 



LOOK — Hand Drawn Portraits, $1.98. Send your 
favorite picture or snapshot. Pay the postman. 
Joseph wrobel, 2139 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 



SONG POEM WRITERS 



SONG POEM WRITERS — “Real” proposition. 
Hibbeler, Dl^X, 2104N Keystone, Chicago. 
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but not least Francis Flagg. 

Of all the stories printed so far the best ones 
are the “Radium Pool” and “The Conquerors.” 
Miss Elizabeth Toth, 

3193 E. 134th St. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Miss Toth evidently knows her science fic- 
tion, for she is able to pick out unerringly the 
best that there is. Her letter like so many 
others was appreciative of the fact that while 
we still maintain the same high quality of our 
stories, we are making a wider appeal; gathering 
new converts to science fiction so that in the 
end the readers will get more and better stories. 
•^Editor,) 



Scientific Mystery 

Editor, IVONDER STORIES: 

I am writing this letter for three reasons. 

First, if you are going to leave out the 
“Science” in Science Wonder Stories put at 
the top of the page— Mystery — Ad- 
veniure-^Romance** I don’t see how “Science” 
retards the progress of your magazine. 

Second — I want to criticize the stories in the 
April number. “The Evening Star” was the 
best story since “The Human Termites! “The 
Infinite Brain” was wonderful. More by Mr. 
(Campbell please. The rest were so, so. 

Third — the request for reprints. I am one of 
the unfortunates who did not read “The Moon 
Pool.” I notice that you say you have no 
room for reprints. Did it ever occur to you 
to add a few more pages to the magazine ex- 
clusively for reprints? If you won’t reprint 
this story, publish this letter in “The Reader 
Speaks.” Is there any person who would be 
willing to sell me “The Moon Pool?” 

Please have more illustrations by Paul and 
more interplanetary stories. 

Julius Schwartz, 

407 East 183 Street, 

New York, New York. 

(The deletion of the word science was merely 
an effort to extend the scope of science fiction 
to the people who had never heard of it— and 
who were frightened by the word “Science.** 
Unfortunately the word has come to be asso- 
ciated with technical publications, and not with 
fiction magazines. 

However, we are sure that the result of the 
change will be beneficial to all. Our readers 
will find that they will become part of a greater 
circle of fans and science fiction will truly 
sweep the country as it never bas before.— 
Editor.') 



On Adventure 

Editor, WOnOER STORIES: 

I like the new name of your magazine— 
Wonder Stories, and I sincerely hope the 
magazine will line up to the standards of this 
name, and give us some^ good stories without 
science. If you will notice carefully, as I 
believe you have been doing, when you’ve omit- 
ted the word ‘‘science,” you will find that the 
stories published in your magazines that were 
liked by all were not packed with descriptions 
and explanations. They were full of adventure. 

Only those who study science want the ex- 
planation and detail. And I notice from “The 
Reader Speaks” that they are the ones that 
write to your magazine, which may lead you 
to think that they have the same opinion as 
the public. I have taken it upon myself to 
tell you what we really want, but I guess I’m 
a little too late, and that you’ve already found 
out. So come on, Mr, Wells and Mr. Keller, 
and the other authors, and keep up your good 
stories, but leave out, at least, some of the 
details you are accustomed to giving. 

Regarding the News Department, and the 
Questions and Answers Section — I like them, 
but please make them shorter. A page for 
each department is plenty of space. “The 
Reader Speaks” and the “Book Reviews” De- 
partments are wonderful. I also wish to com- 
pliment you on the new type of print. I am 
glad to say that every month there is an im- 
provement in this magazine. Wonder Stories — 
The Magazine of the People— It certainly is 
THE Perfect Magazine. 

Thomas McDonnell, 

1626 Church Avenue, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

{Continued on page 87) 
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(Mr. McDonnell’s letter brings up an inter- 
esting point in connection with our stories. The 
question is — what is a scientific story and what 
is a technical story? Obviously a scientific 
story is one in which a scientific principle is 
used to cause action, suspense, adventure, etc. 
among characters. A technical story on the 
other hand is one that deals with the details 
of the scientific principle and the author of 
such a story describes in detail each motor and 
generator, what their voltage is, how they are 
wound; the types of transformers and boilers, 
etc. He therefore leaves absolutely nothing to 
the imagination of the reader and in fact credits 
the reader with no intelligence whatever! That 
is the type of story we are trying to avoid. We 
are trying to keep up the same high standard of 
scientific plausibility and truth and yet avoid 
tlie technical details that overburden a story so 
that the reader’s patience is exhausted. 

Speaking of adventure there are two kinds. 
There is the mere blood and thunder cowboy- 
Indian and the cattle rustlin’ type; and then 
there is the adventure that is not only clean 
and wholesome but also stimulating and re- 
freshing. President Roosevelt said that he 
read Craig Kennedy detective stories by Arthur 
B. Reeve — Editorial Commissioner of Amasing 
Detective Tales — ^because they not only rested 
Imt stimulated him. For the same reason men 
and women in all walks of life read adventure 
stories. They are not to be despised, and we 
will continue to print the best adventure stories 
based on science — which is really science fiction 
— that we can get. — Editor.) 



The Popularity of Authors 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: ' 

In the May isue of our magazine in answer 
to ray letter you state that BLACK is a total 
absence of color, and that black IS the color 
of outer space. Allowing, for the sake of argu- 
men, that black IS the total absence of color, I 
still maintain that there IS COLOR IN SPACE 
OTHER THAN BLACK. The Dept, of 
Science, U. of I. in this town has seen the 
waves of gravityl Knowing that only color can 
be seen and that space contains gravity, there- 
fore outer space cannot be black. Since black 
is total absence of color, and there is gravity in 
space, space must have some color, even though 
not visible to the naked eye. Also what about 
the quntyfyleeie (you spelled quntyfyleeie wrong 
in your last issue) of space? 

In Urbana there are ninety-two people who 
take Wonder Stories regularly. We have 
formed a club named the “Science-made-a- 
pleasure” club. Last week we voted on the most 
popular authors who write for our magazines. 
They are: Keller, 69 votes; Vincent, 14 votes; 
Repp, 3 votes; Kline Bros., 3 votes. 

All the members of the club join me in 
petitioning that the continued stories may be 
stopped. We suggest putting them in one issue 
and put the shorter stories whose place they 
fill in the next issue. 

Why not put out a set of books containing 
the best stories you have had in your magazine 
to date. Stories like the “Human Termites,” 
the “Conquerors,” “Evening Star,” “Alien In- 
telligence” deserve this. 

Charles B. Busey, 

604 West Green St., 
University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Illinois. 

(We were more than pleased to be the results 
of this popularity contest. What do our readers 
think about our authors? It Dr, Keller the 
universal favorite or have other groups or other 
individuals their own “favorites.” Wte invite 
their comment. 

The question of serials has received much 
discussion. From all the evidence we now have, 
serials are desired by the majority of readers. 
However, whenever we can see that the majority 
do not desire them, we will be glad to change 
in accordance with their wishes. What do you 
think ? — Editor . ) 



Are We Safe from Interplanetary AttackP 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I have just completed reading the April issue 
of Air Wonder Stories.^ All of the stories 
xvere very good, hut that is just repetition, for 
one can say that about any of the issues, not 
{Continued on page 88) 
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AUTOMOBILE 

ELECTRICITY 



ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 






Oni«/uafc into 
unanyi fields. . . 



AVIATION 

ELECTRICITY 



NAUTICAL 

ELECTRICITY 



!A. full knowledge of electricity, as 
taught in the New York Electrical 
School, makes you independent, 
gives you your choice of either a 
BIG PAY job with one of the 
world-famous electrical compa- 
nies, or a business of your own. 
ELECTRICITY is also a stepping- 
stone to Aviation, Automobile En- 
gineering and other highly paid 
professions. 



Hero at the New York Electrical School 
you leam, not by correspondence, but by 
ACTUAL PRACTICE on full-size stand- 
ard equipment. NO BOOKS used. Indi- 
vidual instruction — yon can start any day. 
This School owns and occupies two seven- 
story buildings in New York — the city of 
most opportunities. It is widely known 
as the country’s oldest and foremost insti- 
tution for trade training. That’s why big 
companies eagerly demand our graduates. 



THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 



21 West 17th Street, New York 




Thit bl 0 64-page booklet glvet full information about the Now York 
Eleetrleal School courses and picture of the equipment available for 
your personal use. Send for It TODAY. It*s free. _ 



MAIL TODAY 

The New York Electrical School 
21 *West 17^ 'Street, New York 

Please send me FREE your 64-pagc booklet. It ia understood that thie 
request puts me under no obligation. 
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Ge the Craters 
Ci*nnthe MOON.L 



See Land- 
seapes, Games, 
_ J e 0 a n Scenes, 
^Enlarged 30 Times! 

Diameter 2 inches. Bpe« 
eial friction adjustment 
for focusing. Adjustable 
bracket and clamp can 
be fastened to chair, 
fence, branch, etc. Fin- 
est materials; will last 
lifetime. 

Five Days* Free Trial 

Rush only $1.00 now. 
Pay balance ($2.05 plus 
postage) when postman 
delivers. Keep 5 days. 
If not delighted, return 
telescope and money 
will be refunded. 

A DAY — Charge 25c. to look at the moon. 
ROLL-0 SPECIALTY CO. 

Dept. G-383, 220 E. 3rd St. Cincinnati, 0. 



Astranomteat and Terrestrial TELE' 
SCOPE Magnifies 30 Times. Own 
a genuine Astronomer's Tela 
scope. See thousands of' 
miles away. Make si 
moon, planets, stars 
your next door 
neighbors. En- 
larges 80 

times. Priee 

Only 
$3.95 

Hours of fun 
looking at scen- 
ery, games, bath- 
ing beauties. Great 
• • for trips and voyages. 

Made like telescopes used in 
observatories. Gerding wrote. 

Moon seemed 10 yds. away. 

EAKN $10 




A new radio thrill for you I Listen In DIRECT to 

London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires and other broad- 
casting stations throughout the world via short waves. 
Bhijoy unique foreign programs from strange lands. Your 
ordinary receiver cannot tune in these low-wave stations 
with Burprielng clarity. 

SEND NO MONEY! Just write your name and address 
on a postcard and ask us to send you this wonderful guar- 
anteed short-wave set Fay postman $6.45 plus a small 
delivery charge. Write today! 



CHA8. HOODWIN CO. 
4240 Lincoln Ave. Dept F-160 



Chicago, III. 
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Ten Tools In One 



A small but handy article which serves for every pos- 
sible need of the all-round mechanic. Invaluable in 
any emergency. 

An excellent combination of utilities for the household 
— every necessity featured: hammer, knife-sharpener, 
nail-pidler, bottle-opener, screw-driver, can-opener, 
cork-screw and weigh-scale. Just glance at the illus- 
tration and you will see how really useful this article (*, 
is. Only 10 in. high. Indispensable to autoists, 
campers. Boy Scouts, canoeists, picknickers, etc. 

Price $1.00 Postage Paid. Be the first one in your 
town to own the “Ten Tools in One.” Send coupon 
with your name, address, city and stale with one dollar. 



Grenpark Company, SG*6 

245 Greenwich Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me 
prepaid your **Ten Tools in One.’’ 
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City State 
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NOW! 




Radio’s 

Greatest 

Bargains 

OF THE SEASON 



Buy from Radioes 
Oldest Mail Order 
House 



Radio Specialty Co. 

93P Park Place, New York City 



D ozens of standard manu- 
factured sets of recent 
models are illustrated in our lat- 
est cut price catalog, and priced 
so low that you will be aston- 



ished. Sets 
presented in 
this catalog 
are sold al- 
most at 7S% 
below the list 
price. Send 
for the “Ras- 
co Set Cata- 
log" NOW. 






IT IS FREE! 




This offer 
will be good 
so long as 
the radio 
sets are in 
stock — act 
quickly 
for big radio 
bargains. 





PATENTS 

TRADE-MARKS 

Before disclosing your invention to 
anyone send for blank form “Evi- 
dence OF Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. 

LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
(Registered Patent Attorneys) 

475 Oui^ Bldg., Washington. D. C. 
Originaton of forms 'JEhrldeace of Conception** 
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TRAnKMARKS—COPYmOHTS 

Before ehowlng your Ides to anyone, send for 
new **Dnplieitiaff Inveotfeii Reeord*' — yoa 
keep a copy for erldeoce and send me a copy 
for adrlce and exact cost of patent. Prompt 
Personal Serriee. Advice and Becord free on 
ReoueeL 

JOHN J. LYNCH, Registered Patent Attemey 
41-F Park Rev. Interratloeal Bulldlog, 
New Yerii City Washlngtoe, D. C. 




I BanWitbeeraTlDg for tobeeeo m 
I tboosaDdshave. Make yooraelf free 
I and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
I Motasaoetitnte. nothabitforming. 
I Write for free booklet telling of in- 
I JariooaefFectof tobaceosAddepend- 
I able, easy way to relieve*. 



I the craving many men have. 

] Nawoll PharmaoalCo. 
I S«l>t. m dayton. Mo. 



FREE 

BOOK 



A SPECIAL OFFER 

to those who wish to renew their 
subscription to Wonder Stories is 
to be found on page 86. It is worth 
a few moments of your time to read 
this announcement. 



RADIO BARGAINS 



7-Tobe A.C. Sets $26.50 

B Ellminater. Bone Dry. with 280 tube, 180 volts. 

will operate up to ten-tube set. fully guaranteed. 6.75 

ABC Fewer Paeks 8.75 

Fewer and Filament Trattsfermers 4.00 

Tubes: ITX type, 30-day replacement guarantee. No. 210, 
$2.25: No. 250. %2.35x No. 281. $2.00; No. 845. $1.25; 
No. 224. $1.75; No. 227. 75e: No. 226. 65«; No. 171, 
7Se< Audio transformers. 75e. Variable condensers. 50e. 
CHA8. HOODWIN CO. 

4240 Llfieotn Ave. Dept. F-15 Chleage. IIL 

DEALERS IN BANKRUPT RADIO STOCKS 
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only fbr Air Wonder Stories, but for Sciencs 
Wonder Stories also. 

In my opinion “The Flying Legion,” which 
was concluded in this issue, was a story of the 
highest tvpe. As a matter of fact, all the 
serials which you have published in Air Won- 
der Stories have been exceptionally good. I 
hope you continue having them so. In the edi- 
torial comment on “The Flying Legion*’ you 
ask your readers’ opinion as to whether the 
Master was justiBed in “violating” religious 
relics for the sake of adventure. In my opinion 
he was. That is of course looking at it from 
the viewpoint of the Master and not of the 
Mohammedans (in this case). 

My vote in the serial question goes for more 
serials. I don’t mean more in each issue (one 
at a time is enough), but 1 think you shimld 
continue to use them. As to the type of stories: 
I am very fond of interplanetary stories; don’t 
be afraid to print plenty of them. ^ After all 
the question of interplanetary traveling is an 
increasingly important one. 1 do not know 
what will give the public more knowledge on the 
subject than the stories you print and the ques- 
tions about them brought up in the readers' 
departments. If the other planets in this solar 
system are inhabited, and I think it is en- 
tirely possible, we should certainly find out aU 
about It, if only as a matter of protection. 

JACK P, SICKELS. 

Lapwai, Idaho. 

(Our correspondent looks a long way ahead 
when be hints at the necessity for protecting 
ourselves from possible attack by inhabitants of 
other planets. Vet, if any planet in the ^lar 
system, or even in another system, is inhabited, 
it is not beyond possibility that the inhabitants 
of that planet have already develop^ inter- 
planetary communication and are operating space- 
ships. The earth ia by no means the oldest 
planet on which life can exist, and we know 
well that the human race has not traveled very 
far along the evolutionary road to a high plane 
of mental development. Now suppose a planet 
exists on which space-ships are as common as 
automobiles are here, and that one of these 
ships sets out on a tour of exploration, some- 
what S3 Rear-Admiral Byrd has explored the 
South Pole, and this space ship arrives on the 
earth — what would we do? It the newcomers 
were equipped with extraordina^ weapons, and 
were inimical to us — what C()ULD we do? 
Suggestions from our readers are welcome and 
will be published in these columns.— Editor.) 









WONDER STORIES 
is a combinatioH of 
SoBNCB Wonder Stories 
AND 

Air Wonder Stories 
retaining the best 
features of both 




A Letter from England 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 



I wonder if you would like to send me the 
12 books of the New Science Fiction Series? 
1 have seen the advertisement in Air Wonder 
Stories and I am awfully keen to get them. 

Now may 1 say just how much my wife and 
I appreciate Air Wonder Stories. Unfop 
tunately we have no such magazines in this 
country so you may guess how much your books 
(Science Wonder Stories, included) are 
sought for. They are rather hard to get, but 
we don’t miss many numbers. We were un- 
certain as to whether you would send : 7 our new 
magazines so far from America, but it was a 
relief to find that we can still get the new 
Wonder books. 

If you could do so, please let me know, and 
I will post you the subscription fee at once. 
Us a aollar five shillings, by the way?) 

LEONARD A. KIPPIN, 

55 Ikenild Drive, 
Ilford, Essex, England. 

(Though our circulation manager has answered 
Mr. Kippin’s letter personally, we reprint this 
communication in order to inform our British 
readers in general as to where they can obtain 
copies of our magazines in England. Those who 
have^ any ^rouble securing copies should com- 
municate with Messageries Hachett^ 3 La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate HilL London, E.C.4., Eng- 
land. A dollar, in En^sh money, is four 
shillings and two pence. TThe rate of exchanm 
varies slightly from time to time, but usually 
this normal rate prevails. Generally speaking, 
one can compare an English pound to the Amen- 
can five dollar bill, in purchasing power. 

English readers are advised that the newest 
of our mag^ines. Amazing Detective Tales, 
is now on its way to European distribution.— 
Bditar.y 
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SCIENCE NEWS OF 
THE MONTH 



ELECTRON BULLETS KILL GERMS 

Electronic bullets, fired with electricity as 
low as thirty volts, which can be obtained from 
a battery of twenty dry cells, are capable of 
killing at least one common form of germ. In 
a study made at the University of Cincinnati, 
Dr. D. A. Wells has found that Staphylococcus 
albus, the mildest of several germs that pro- 
duce boils, is destroyed _ by these relatively 
low speed electrons, moving at speeds of a 
few miles a second. High-speed electrons, 
driven by voltages of several thousand, have 
already been observed to have a germ-killing 
effect. Modern theories suggest that electrons 
are similar to forms of radiation like the 
ultra-violet rays, which also kill germs. The 
germs must be rayed in a vacuum tube; but 
those used in the experiment could be kept 
for eight hours in a vacuum one fifteen-millionth 
the density of ordinary air without killing them. 
When bombarded with electrons of 30 volts 
energy they were quickly killed, but with lower 
voltages they survived. The more energy in the 
electrons, the more germs were killed. 



AUTOMATIC RECORDER WILL TRACE 
VARIATIONS 

Tracing a continuous record of the intensity 
of radio broadcast signals, a new instrument 
will soon be in use to aid the work of study- 
ing the relation between sunspots and radio. 
The instrument is called a “single-point 
recorder,” and was designed by Dr. Greenleaf 
W. Pickard. The' recorder operates upon the 
principle of the Wheatstone bridge, used to 
measure electrical resistance, by balancing the 
resistance to be tested against one that is known. 
In the single-point recorder, the vacuum tube 
in the last audio stage of the receiver is placed 
in the position of the unknown resistan^. 
When the incoming carrier wave changes its 
resistance, and upsets the electrical balance, 
a galvanometer needle moves slightly and turns 
on a motor. The motor adjusts the apparatus 
until all is balanced again. In doing so, the 
motor moves the pen which writes the intensity 
record on a moving sheet of paper. 



ROTATION OF GALAXY EXPLAINS STAR 
MOTIONS 

Rotation of the Galaxy— the system of stars 
of which the sun, the Milky Way and all the 
visible stars are part — around a distant and 
massive center, helps explain the peculiar mo- 
tions of the bluish-white stars classified by 
astronomers as type B. This announcement 
was made by Dr. J. S. Plaskett, director of 
the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, at 
Victoria, B. C. Dr. Plaskett explained that 

the stars of type B (which are so classified by 
«he lines that appear in their spectra when 
their light is analyzed) are all moving from 
or towards 'the sun with much smaller s^ed 
than any other spectral type. But the curious 
fact has been found that most are moving from 
the sun; as if the whole system of these stars 
were expanding around the sun as a center. 
The average speed away from us is about 
five kilometers (3.1 miles) per second. 

Though various suggestions have been made 
to account for this anomaly, such as errors 
of measurement, Dr. Plaskett has found that 
most of them agree with what would be caused 
by a rotation of the whole stellar system. 

SUN’S CORONA PARTLY IN ATMO- 
SPHERE, SAYS ASTRONOMER 

A startling suggestion that the sun’s corona, 
seen as bright wings around it at the time of 
an eclipse, may originate partly in the atmo- 
sphere of the earth is made by Dr. Harlan T. 
Stetson, director of the Perkins Observatory at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. The remainder of 
the light, in fact, most of the corona that we 
sec, he suggested, may actually originate near 
the sun; but the cloud that causes it, accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, is not narrowly limited, 
as previously supposed. Instead, it extends 
throughout the whole solar system and perhaps 
to the other stars. 

The tiny particles in this cloud shine partly 
by artual reflection of sunlight, and partly by 
excitation by some of the other rays from the 
sun. This nebulous cloud may be similar to 
the cloud of nebulosity that astronomical photo- 
graphs reveal around the Pleiades. 

(^Continued on page 90) 
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Hundreds fCooRi 

” TRAINED MEN ARE 
MAKINGfeOtomOA WEEN 

Why don't you get into Electricity, too? It's today’s great 
Opportunity for you and every other man who is sick and tired 
of struggling along on small pay. Hundreds of “Cooke Trained 
Men” who were no smarter than you when they started now 
make $3,000 to $5,000 a year — and some make even more. 

LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 

Learn with the famous L. L. COOKE “Work Sheet and Job 
Ticket” Method. It’s simple, it’s thorough, it’s practical. 
It’s just like actual shop experience, yet it’s all done right in 
your own home with the Big Complete Outfit of Tools and Ap- 
paratus given to you without extra cost. And it’s done in your 
spare time, without quitting your present job or losing a singly 
hour’s pay. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NOT NEEDED* 

You don't need previous experience — you don’t need higher edu- 
cation to learn Electricity the L. L. COOKE Way. ^ If you can 
read and write, that’s enough. This great Training is amazingly 
clear and simple. There’s nothing like it anywhere. It’s the 
Training with hundreds of successful graduates; it’s the Training 
that has put many men on Easy Street; it’s the Training for you* 

GET STARTED»MAIL COUPON 

•'Cooke Trained Men” are the “Big Pay Men” everywhere. $60 
to $100 a week is what many of them are making. That’s the 
kind of a job for you. Get started under the famous L. L* 
CXDOKE Money Back Agreement. Act today to increase your 
Send cotmon for Big FREE Book, '’Secrets of Success in 
:ricity.” Mail coupon now. 



pay. 
Electricity. 



coupon : 

L. L. Cooke School of Electricity 

Dept. SO'A E150 Lawrence Are., Chicago, m 



FREE BOOK COUP ON ; 



L. L. Cooks School of Efeetrieity, 

Dopt. 30-A 2150 Lawreneo Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send me entirely free and fully prepaid, your book 
**Secretg of Success in Blectriclty. ' with particulars 
about your Home Study Course In Electricity. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Besldents of Canada may send coupon to B. A. Farrow, Spe- 
cial Bep., 7 Medbury lAane, East, Windsor, Ont., Canada. 
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Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid od work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishiner to write either 
the loordt or musie for songs may submit 
work for free examination and odvice. 
Pastexperieneeunneeeeeary. l^ewdemKad 
created by "Talking Pictures’*, fully de- 
scribed In our free book. Write for It 
Today— Newcomer Associates ” 
91(1 Earle Building, New York. N. T. 







T ET US arrange a romantic correspon- 
Lr donee for you. Meet your sweetheart 
thru the world’s foremost high-class 
soda] correspondence club, a club for re- 
fined lonely people. Members every- 

CONFIDErfJTlAL, efficient and dignified 

service. We have made thousands of lonely people 
happy, why not you? Write for FREE Partiailars. 

EVA MOORE. BOXROe. JACKSONVILLE* FLA • 
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■"• A Feast of Good Stories*™ 
Appears Each Month in 

Weird Thles 

VheVmai)e}iagaztne 

If you want thrilling stories that forecast the 
marvelous science of the future, you will find 
them In WEIRD TALES. Each month a feast of 
wonderful stories Is saread for the reader. Be- 
sides weird stories, this magazine has a dazzling 
array of stories of other pianets, stories of in- 
vention. science and surgery, stories of the fourth 
dimension, and brilliant tales built around the 
New Science of Einstein and others. On sale 
at all leading newsstands, or mall 25c. to: 

WEIRD TALES 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




QUIT 
TOBACCO 

No man or woman can escape 
the harmful effects of tobacco, 

Don’t try to banish unaided ■A 
the bold tobacco has upon you. 

Join the thoosanda of inveter- 
ate tobacco usera that have 
found it easy toquit with the aid of tbeEeeleyXreatment. 

Treatment For 
TobaccoHabit 
Successful For 
Over 50 Years 

QnieklybaniBbes all eravtag for tobacco. Write today 
for Free Book telling how^qnlekly Free yourself from 
the tobacco habit and our Money Back Guarantee. 

THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
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WONDER STORIES 



These Brilliant 
Masterpieces of 
Fiction Stagger 
the Imagination 
as no other Tales 
ever written... 

Here are the most startling, the most 
different stories ever written for your amuse* 
ment. 

Here is the tale of the Time Machine that 
goes forward — into the future— or backward 
— into the past — as its inventor wills it. He 
travels into the future, to the year 8271, to 
find the world a flower gardem brooding in 
dread of a fearsome THING that comes 
upon the people in the dark. 

Some of these stories have been unavail- 
able for a long time. The publishers have 
sought them from original sources and now 
present them in this form for the first time! 
Du© to the great demand for this expensively 
compiled first edition of the One Volume 
H. G. Wells, we have been able to secure 
only a limits supply from the publishers. 
We are compelled to set a time limit of 
fifteen days for this offer and our small 
supply is going fast. If you wish to be 
absolutely sure to obtain your copy and gain 
all the advantages this oner holds you must 
act at once! 

The Short Stories of H. G. Wells are bound 
in semi-flexible seal-grain maroon, 1015 
pages of the best India paper. The tvpe is 
specially chosen for easy reading, based upon 
scientific facts for the elimination of eye 
strain. In appearance as well as contents 
this volume will take its place in any 
library, no matter how expensive, on any 
book-shelf, a credit to its owner’s taste and 
the integrity of the publishers. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

(For a Limited Time Only) 

PRICE $498 



(Now Available in 1 Volume) 



The Tims Machine 
The Empire of tho Ants 
A Vision of Judgment 
Tho Land Ironclads 
The Beautiful Suit 
The Door in the Wail 
The Pearl of Love 
The Country of the 
Blind 

Tho Stolon Bacillus 
The Flowering of tho 
Strange Orchid 
In the Avu Observatory 
The Triumph of the 
Taxidermist 
A Deal in Ostriches 
Through a Window 
The Temptation of 
Harringay 
The Flying Mnn 
The Diamond Maker 
Aepyornis Island 
The Remarkable Case 
of Davidson’s Eye* 
Tho Lord of the 
Dynamos 

Tho Hammerpond Park 
Burglary 
Tho Moth 

The Treasure In the 
Forest 

The Plattnor Story 
The Argonauts of the 
Air 

The Story of the Late 
Mr. Elvesham 
In the Abyss 
The Apple 
Under the Knife 
The Sea Raiders 
Pollock and the Porroh 
Man 

The Red Room 
The Cone 



Tho Purple Pilous 
The Jilting of Jane 
In the Modern Vein 
A Catastrophe 
The Lost innoHtanco 
The Sad Story of a 
Dramatic Critic 
A Slip Under the 
Microscope 
Tho Reconciliation 
My First Aeroplane 
Little Mother Up tho 
Morderturg 

The Story of the Last 
Trump 

The Grisly Folk 
The Crysnl Egg 
The Star 

The Story of tho Stone 
Age 

A Story of the Days to 
Come 

The Man Who Could 
Work Mlraetes 
Filmor 

The Magic Shoe 
The Valley of the 
Spiders 

The Truth About 
Pyecraft 

Mr. Skelmerssdale in 
Fairyland 
The Inexperienced 
Ghost 

Jimmy Goggles the God 
The New Accelerator 
Mr. Ledbetter’s 
Vacation 

The Stolen Body 
Mr. Brisher’s Treasure 
Miss Winchelsea’s 
Heart 

A Dream of Arma- 
geddon 
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1 am enclosing $4.98. Please send mo postpaid 
tho shorter works of H. Q. Wells. 
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DEVISE QUICK METHOD OF ANALYZING 
COLORS 

Two chemists of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have invented an automatic apparatus 
with which the colors of transparent and opaque 
objects can be analyzed with scientific accuracy, 
in less than ten seconds. The new analyzer U 
portable, and can be operated by a connection 
with an ordinary light-socket. The sample to 
be tested is placed over a small rectangular 
opening on top of the .box containing the 
apparatus. There it is illuminated by a pow- 
erful light. The light, reflected perpendicularly 
from the sample, is admitted to a spectroscope 
in which it is separated into its component 
colors. A selected portion of the dispersed 
light is then allowed to. pass into a photo- 
electric cell, and the very feeble current passed 
by this cell as a result of the light falling upon 
it is amplified about a million times. The ampli- 
fied current, which can be read on a sensitive 
galvanometer, is recorded on a photographic 
film. 

By turning a small crank, different portions 
of the spectrum are successively admitted to 
the photoelectric cell until the entire spectrum 
has been covered, while the photographic film 
is moved through a corresponding distance. Co- 
ordinate lines and an identification number are 
printed on the film in a separate compartment 
of the machine. The entire operation of analyz- 
ing a color is thus made automatic, and a com- 
plete record of a colored sample can be ob- 
tained in less than ten seconds. 



PLAN “FLYING HOTELS” 

John E. Lodge, writing in Popular Science 
Monthly for February, 1930, describes the lat- 
est project in aviation development — gigantic 
eight-motored planes to carry 160 passengers 
and crew in their hollow wings. The planes 
are to be built by a Connecticut firm, and are 
to be used for transcontinental flights. The 
planes, with wing spreads of 262 feet, would 
be twice the size of any ever built before. 

The hollow wings, measuring nine feet from 
top to bottom at the thickest part, will contain 
the passenger cabins and the dining salon. Two 
double-deck, fuselage-shaped outriggers will con- 
tain the engines and quarters for a crew of 
seventeen, with room to spare for two passenger 
salons. Each salon will seat 42 persons, and 
the remainder of the passengers will be accom- 
modated in cabins along the -leading edge of the 
hollow wing. Cabin seats will be convertible 
into cabin berths. The plane itself will weigh 
72 tons, and will be driven by eight engines 
developing 8,000 horsepower. These will be 
arranged so that banks of four engines each 
will operate two 34-foot low-speed propellers. 
An arrangement will permit any motor to be 
“cut in” independently of the others. For 
cruising speed six of the engines will be used; 
while two engines will serve to keep the ma- 
chine aloft. There will be an engine arrange- 
ment in each of the two fuselages; consequently 
the plane will have two tail arrangements, and 
these will be connected. 



SUNSHINE VITAMIN DRAWS ATTEN* 
TION FROM OTHERS 
Prof. H. H. Sheldon, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, has discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of all the interest 
focussed upon the “sunshine vitamin” — Vita- 
min D. The great disadvantage, of course, 
is that it detracts Attention from the other 
vitamins. There are five other vitamins which 
are equally important to good health, and these, 
unfortunately, have received far less attention 
than D. Yet they are equally necessary, and 
they have a great deal to do with growth, with 
the resistance of the body to bacterial in- 
vasion, with the resistance of the nerves to 
nerve ailments, and so forth. Curiously 
enough, we know very little of the nature of 
vitamins beyond knowing what they do, and 
where they are to be found. They may be 
simply configurations of molecules, and they 
may be arrangements of the parts inside the 
molecules themselves. The fact that the sun- 
light vitamin is produced by irradiation with 
ultra-violet light suggests the latter hypothesis, 
in this case at least. 

{Continued on page 91) 




The 

SEASIDE HOTEL 

Pennsylvania Avenue and Beach 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
1873-1930 

NEW In construction and furnishings. 
OLD in hospitable traditions. 

Famous for Its home-llke atmosphere. 
The SEASIDE Is a rare combination 
of a thoroughly modern hotel and a 
great private hotel with your friends 
about you. The mildest weather north 
of the southern resorts, open golf 
throughout the year and no snow. 

COOK’S SONS 
CORPORATION 







CQ beautiful 
proportional 
hile you sleep! 



Thousands hare used the ANITA Nose Ad- 
juster to Improve their appearance. Shapea 
flesh and cartilage— quickly, safely and paln- 

lessly. Doctors praise It. Results are laat- 

Oold Medal ing. Write for 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
Won 19Z» FREE BOOKLET. 

ANITA INSTITUTE, 662 ANITA Bldg.. Newark, N. i. 

BOURBON 

and aroma. 

RYE & GIN 

Trial size 75c; H Pt. $3.50; 1 pt. $6; H StL $20: 
gaL $35. 1 oz. flavors 1 gal beverage. 

Bead and ageing olL.free with orders of vitW 
1 pt. or more. Complete catalog flavors, cop- w EkXUBt 
per goods, etc., on request. 

THOMAS WILSON CO., Dept 8W. Springfield. Misaeuri. 

Write for Free Guide Book, 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A 

PATENT” and Record of 

Invention Blank. Send model or aketch and descrip- 
tion of your invention for our Free Opinion whether it 
comes within Patent Office Rules. RADIO and ELEC- 
TRICAL Cases a Specialty. Prompt. Efficient Service, 
PAYMENT OF F^ES IN INSTALLMENTS 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 923 ■ 9th, Washington, D. C. 

iiG directory 

with descriptions and 
photos, mailed In plain 
wrapper for ten cents. 

BONAFIDE CO., Dwrt. 56. K«||W City, 

EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTIONS! 

NfEW and used Correspondence courses, and Eduoational 
BocriES. all schools and subjects sold at one-fifth orig- 
inal price, also bought, rented and exchanged. Write for 
4 Illustrated catalogues of 10.000 Bargains and copy of 
Educatitmal World Magazine, 10 cents stamps. 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE CO. 

147-W Michigan Avenue Detroit, Mich, 
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J1 Its 

NEW name 

is^ 

AMAZING 

efectm 

^ • TALES 

Formerly 

SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE MONTHLY 

M ystery — intrigue — adventure — 
romance are combined by many well- 
known authors of detective stories, 
and their contributions, entertaining and 
thrilling, are published each month in 
AMAZING DETECTIVE TALES. 

As Edilorial Commissioner we find Arthur 
B. Reeve, creator of the famous “Craig Ken- 
nedy Series,” and a story writteji each month 
by this world-known author. 

Here is a glimpse of the contents (j/ 
the June issue — NOW on sale at 
all newsdealers 

THE SEALED ROOM 

By Henry Leverage 

Author of "Whispering Wires" 

THE FLASHLIGHT BRIGADE 

By Ralph Milne Farley 

THE DIAMOND MAKER 

By Arthur B. Reeve 

THE BLUE SPANGLE 

By Dr. R. Austin Freeman 

A MATTER OF MIND 
READING 

By Edwin Balmer and Wm. B. MacHarg 
and other astonishing mystery stories 

AN UNUSUAL OFFERI 

If you clip this coupon NOW, and mail it 
immediately, you will receive the next 

8 MONTHS 
FOR 
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POISONED BLOOD REPLACED BY 
FRESH 

Victims of carbon monoxide poisoning have 
been saved by the replacing of their poisoned 
blood with fresh, vital fluid from another, un- 
poisoned individual. Carbon monoxide gas, the 
deadly and odorless element in automobile ex- 
hausts and other combustion products, kills its 
victims largely by poisoning the red corpuscles 
of their blood, so that these tiny oxygen car- 
riers refuse their duty of distributing oxygen 
throughout the body. 



HEART OPERATES X-RAY DEVICE 

The human heart has been made its own pho- 
tographer; with the result that the X-Ray 
studies of the heart and lungs, which are al- 
ways in motion, will be improved. The device, 
invented by Charles E. Weyl, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, operates by an elaborate sys- 
tem of electrical connections, percussion instru- 
ments, mirrors, fans, and electric lights. 

The “pulse relay,” it is called, has a rub- 
ber bulb cut diagonally across and left open. 
This is then pressed against the carotid artery 
in the throat, in such a way as to make the pulse 
beat like a finger squeezing air through the rub- 
ber tube, which runs to the relay box and electri- 
cal amplifier. At every pulse beat there are 
made electrical contacts which refract light on 
mirrors, which in turn set off a train of electrical 
apparatus that results in exposure of the X-ray 
plates to the radiated heart and lungs at regular 
intervals. — 

OZONE BLANKET KEEPS UPPER 
ATMOSPHERE WARM 

Just as one may sleep warmly out of doors 
under a quilt, or shiver under a sheet, so the 
upper atmosphere (what scientists call the 
stratosphere) is kept warm over arctic lati- 
tudes by a thicker layer of ozone. This is 
the explanation given by Dr. W. J. Humphreys, 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau. The strato- 
sphere is the layer of the atmosphere above the 
highest clouds, and, unlike the lower layers, 
does not become colder with height. Tempera- 
ture observations have been made of this layer 
by means of small balloons, equipped with 
recording thermometers. They reveal the curi- 
ous fact, said Dr. Humphreys, “that the strato- 
sphere is coldest over equatorial regions and 
becomes gradually warmer with increase of 
latitude, the extreme difference being around 
35 degrees Fahrenheit — coldest over the warm- 
est earth and warmest over the coldest earth.” 
Jlnough a full explanation has not yet been 
made. Dr. Humphreys thinks that it is due to 
the ozone. Observations have shown that there 
is less ozone over equatorial than over arctic 
regions, a fact that is itself yet unexplained. 
But the ozone absorbs radiation from the earth, 
and reradiates part of it back again. Therefore, 
where there is more ozone, more heat is sent 
back, and so the upper atmosphere there is 
warmest. 

NEW SERUM FIGHTS INFANT 
PARALYSIS 

The Health Department of New York City 
has produced an anti-serura for infantile para- 
lysis. This serum, produced in horses, is more 
potent than the only present remedy, human 
serum. For some time science has endeavored 
to discover a practically sure cure for this 
malady, which kills thousands of infants annu- 
ally; and the development of the new serum is 
seen as a great stride in the direction of im- 
munity. Thus far, the serum has been effective 
only after the disease has been contracted, but 
it is hoped that it may be developed into a 
vaccine which will be used as a preventive 
measure, as in smallpox vaccinations. 
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This Coupon Will SAVE You Money 



AMAZING DETECTIVE TALES. WS-630 

98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

I Mdflh to take advantage of your unusual offer. En- 
closed And $1.00 for which send me the next eight Issues 
of AMAZING DETECTIVE TALES. (Canada and for- 
eign, $1.25.) 




INDIAN RELICS OF 1000 B.C. FOUND 
Anthropologists of the University of Calif- 
ornia have found in a cave of the Humboldt 
Mountains of Nevada, relics of an Indian tribe, 
which date back three thousand years. The 
tribe has been identified as that of the Saidukas 
who are said to have been red-headed, can- 
nibalistic and fearless. They were extermin- 
ated in a three year war by the Piutes, a rival 
tribe who now occupy the territory surround- 
ing the cave. Many objects found in the cave 
show the existence of a rich culture among the 
Saidukas, the development particularly, at that 
early date, of baskets and many wooden im- 
plements. (Continued on page 92) 
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and you open the door to 



SUCCESS 

RADIO 

Y OU. too, can be trained for a big-time radio job 
. . . Clip this coupon now and send for this FREE 
BOOK . . . Read it page by page . . . see for yourself 
why thousands of fellows just like you are now 
making from $60 to $100 a week . . . why many others 
earn as high as $10,000 to $16,000 a year and even 
more. This free book gives you 40 fascinating pages 
of pictures and text, all about RCA Institutes, the 
only school that is endorsed by the Radio Corporation, 
of America . . . The school that actually sends you 
radio instruction direct from RCA • • • the very 
source of radio achievement ! 

Easy to Learn Radio at Home in 
Your Spare Time 

Let the RCA Institutee Home Laboratory Training 
Course give you the real inside facts of radio . . • 
quickly and easily. Use your spare time to train for 
success with the remarkable outlay of screen-grid 
apparatus given to every student of this course. You 
learn how to solve every radio problem such as In- 
stalling, repairing and servicing fine sets. This is 
the training that '^11 helpyoM to make money in radio! 

RCA Graduates in Big Demand 

For more than 20 years, there has been a well-paid 
position in Radio waiting for practically every gradu- 
ate of RCA Institutes. This is a record unequalled 
by any other school. Only the vast resources of RCA 
could give you this practical training . . . 

Send for this Free RCA Book 

**Radio . . . the Field of Unlimited Opportunity," 

Start today on the road to Success In Radio . . . 
Send for this FREE BOOK. Every page is packed 
with pictures and text telling you all you want to 
know about RCA Institutes, the oldest and foremost 
Radio training organization in the world. Radio can 
easily be YOUR ROAD TO SUCCESS . . . That’s why 
you should CLIP THIS COUPON NOWl 

RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
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RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. 
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Large Size (9 by 12 inches) — 4-Color 
Cover — 100 Large Pages 

A mateur aviation constructors and aviation 
students — comprehensive chapters on con- 
struction of a monoplane and biplane with 
detailed practical hints on motors, instruments, 
gliders and other parts are found in this invalu- 
able book. Replete with over 200 photographs, 
illustrations and working diagrams— also complete 
descriptions and photographs of latest types of 
planes. 

If your newsdealer cannot supply you 
with a copy of Aviation Mechanics, 
send fifty cents in U. S, stamps, check 
or money order to 

POPULAR BOOK CORP. 

97F Park Place, New York City 
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a Year andMorel 
Learn the New and 
Better system of 

DRUGLESS HEALIIVG 



A New profession which offers most unusual oppor- 
tunities for men and womwi everywhere — This complete 
system of non-medical and non-surglcal treatment -of 
bodily disordera meets a popular and rapidly spreading 
domaad. 

New Unusual Way to Learn at Home 
Moving Picture Instruetfon 
Projector and Films Furnished Free 
Our amazing new method combines motion picture In- 
struction with our time tried and proven plan of cor- 
respondence instruction. We supply everything. You 
can Quickly becoina a competent and successful prac- 
titioner. Not only Is it possible for you to soon earn 
$100 a week but you can be a great benefactor to the 
many who need you. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE TRIAL COURSE 

Send 4 cents postage for Free introductory course of 
instruction. Learn how you can quickly achieve your 
highest ambitions. WRITE TODAY. Be the first in 
your community. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Chartered 1913 by the State of lilinois 
JDept. M-6, 510 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, 111. 
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An educational and entertaining instrument 
that enables all to see and know life invisible 
to the naked eye. Thrills and fun galore I See 
tiny bugs grow to proportions of great ele- 
phants. See plant and mineral life reveal 
amazing wonders in form and color. Made just 
like microscopes used by physicians, scien- 
tists, etc. Now only $3.98. Could easily sell 
for $10 and $20 more. Adjustable lens of 
240 power ! 

Ideal for Students! 

A wonderful help in study- 
ing science, botany, etc. 

Never before has such a 
wonderful Instrument been 
offered at such an amaz- 
ingly low price of $3.98. 

ORDER TODAYI Send only $1.00. Pay 
balance ($2.98 plus postage) when postman 
delivers. , If not eatlsfled return In 6 days 
and your money will be refunded. 

B. SPECIALTY COMPANY 

220 E. 3rd St. ClnclnnaW, O. 
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DISCOUNTS EFFECTS OF REJUVENATION 

A number of eminent Austrian physicians 
have completed a prolonged study of monkey 
gland rejuv^ation, and have com© to the con- 
clusion that this treatment is effective in only 
a relatively small number of cases. Even 
then it is effective only for short periods. Gland 
transplantation, as developed by Voronoff, was 
carried out on a number of poor patients, and 
only those people were selected who, since they 
were of advanced age, were likely to show the 
benefits of the treatment. Only with one of 
them, a 74-year old man, was lasting improve- 
ment attained; yet even this case failed to ex- 
hibit a regrowth of hair, disappearance of 
wrinkles, or other external signs of rejuvenation. 

The conclusion drawn is that only ageing, not 
aged, organisms are capable of rejuvenation. 



FEVER GERMS USED TO FIGHT 
LEPROSY 

ILeprosy is being fought by the injection of 
germs of diseases which cause high fevers. 
These fevers are used to fight the fever of 
leprosy; and, though cbaulmoogra oil is still 
the only proved cure for the disease, some 
progress is being made in the fever treatment, 
according to Dr. Victor G. Heiser, leprologist 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Experiments 
have been made in Siam and in Bengal, India, 
the fever germs being those of the local diseases, 
kala-azar. One reason why a new cure must 
be developed is because there is not enough 
cbaulmoogra oil to treat even a fraction of the 
victims. Only two out of every 135 lepers 
receive treatment. The fever treatment of the 
disease is somewhat similar to the use of 
malaria organisms to fight paresis. 



MAGIC RADIO TUBE WORKS WONDERS 

O. H. Caldwell, writing in the New York 
Times, mentions some of the miracles which 
have been worked by the radio vacuum tube, 
and says that the future application of these 
tubes in industry stagger the imagination. The 
wonders that radio has already worked may be 
considered of minor importance in comparison 
with what the use of the vacuum bulb is ex- 
pected to bring about. 

The development of “electronics”— the phe- 
nomena and applications of the vacuum tube — 
will be of incalculable benefit. Already the 
electron tubes and the photoelectric cells have 
demonstrated their usefulness in an amazing 
number of devices — in talking pictures; in tele- 
phony; in broadcasting; in oscillators, detectors, 
amplifiers, and rectifiers. In addition, engin- 
eers are developing a new musical system, which 
will be the result of the electrical oscillations 
of the vacuum tube. The tones of various in- 
struments will be reproduced, and new beauties 
of tone added. 

In industry, a new technique in apparatus 
control has been built up. Elevators can be 
leveled with quick accuracy; industrial opera- 
tions can be automatically controlled; traffic 
signals are operated automatically; all sorts 
of factory and agricultural products are being 
counted and graded automatically. A new sci- 
ence of measuring and metering is being de- 
veloped, and infinitesimal distances and changes 
in temperature can be noted. 
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LOCATE WINDIEST PLACE ON EARTH 

The windiest place on earth has been reported 
to be Commonwealth Bay, on the coast of the 
Antarctic continent south of Australia, several 
hundred miles west of Admiral Byrd’s present 
station at Little America. This has been de- 
termined by an examination of the records of 
Sir Douglas Mawson, who explored the place 
ten years ago. For the entire twenty-two 
months while his expedition occupied the lo- 
cality, the wind averaged forty-four miles an 
hour, enough to be considered a gale in other 
parts of the world. Wind speeds of 100 miles 
an hour were quite frequent, and at times no 
record could be obtained because the wind 
recorders were blown away by the terrific blasts. 
There was never, any cessation of the wind 
since, if it did die down in camp for a moment, 
it could be heard roaring over the higher land 
near the station. In the highest winds, it was 
impossible to move except by^ crawling, or by 
leaning at a perilous angle toward the wind in 
walking. 
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enthralling epic 
of romance, adventure 
and interplanetary travel 



THE STONE FROM 
THE MOON 



By OTTO WILLI GAIL 

tn this sequel to ’the ^‘Shet Into Infinity” Mr. Gail 
gives us a full-length novel of Interplanetary travel— 
filled with romance and thrilling adventure. Tbe mad 
dashes from planet to planet to solve an age-old secret 
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The Greatest Sin of all. is total IGNORANCE of 
the most imponant subject in the life of every 
man and woman — SEX. 

Away With False Modesty! 

Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and frankly, 
sincerely and scientifically. Let us tear the veil 
of shame and mystery fro.n sex and build the 
future of the race on a new knowledge of all the 
facts of sex as they are laid bare in plain, daring 
but wholesome words, and frank pictures in the 
huge new library of Sex Knowledge. 

“MODERN EUGENICS” 
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SECRETS 



Everything a 
Married Woman 
Should Know — 

How to hold a husband 
How to have perfect 
children 

How to preserve youth 
Warding off other wom- 
en 

Keeping yourself attrac- 
tive 

Why husbands tire of 
wives 

Dreadful diseases due 
to ignorance 
Diseases of women 
Babies and birth control 
Twilight sleep — easy 
childbirth 

How babies are con- 
ceived 

Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of life — hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and 
diseases 

What will you tell your 
growing girl? 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 

Secrets 
for Men — 

Mistakes of early mar- 
riages 

Secrets of fascination 
Joys of perfect mating 
How to make women 
love you 

Bringing up healthy 



children 
Fevers and 
diseases 



contagious 



Accidents and emergen* 

cies 

Hygiene in the home 
Limitation of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater de- 
light 

Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy aud physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman 
wants 

Education of the family 
Sex health and preven- 
tion 

Girls — 
Don’t Marry 
before you know 
all this — 

The dangers of petting 
How to be a vamp 
How to manage the 
honeymoon 

What liberties to al- 
low a lover 
Secrets of the wedding 
night 

Beauty diets and baths 
Do you know — 

How to attract desirable 
men 

How to manage men 
How to know if he 
loves you 

How to acquire bodily 
grace and beauty 
Dow to beautify face, 
hands, hair, teeth and 
feet 

How to acquire charm 
How to dress attrac- 
tively 

Intimate personal 
hygiene 

How to pick a husband 



[ IMPORTANT! “1 

Thia work will not be sold to minors. I 
When ordering your book, state your agelj 




Grenpark Company 
245 Greenwich St. 
Dept. SG-6 
Hew York, N, Y. 

Please send me "Mod- 
ern Eugenics" SEA.LED, 
in plain wrapper. I am 

** Bending you $2.98 in 

Name accordance with your 

. , , special half price offer. 

City and State 




EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, by A. 
Frederick Collins. 280 pages, illus- 
trated, stiff cloth covers, size 
by 5". Published by D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. Price, ^2.00. 

Mr. Collins has published a long series of 
books on general and practical science, and 
Experimental Science is one of the most fas- 
cinating of them all. He presents a great num- 
ber of curious experiments which anyone can 
perform, since most of them call for only the 
simplest apparatus. The volume treats of the 
behavior of air, gas, water, magnets, high- 
frequency currents and radio, the workings of 
simple machines, the effects of gravity, gyro- 
scopic motion, light and color, heat and cold, 
and other basic facts of physical science. While 
it presents its information in a way which 
arouses interest and gives pleasure, it instills, at 
the same time, a sure knowledge of the bases 
of physics. We can recommend this book with- 
out reservation to all those who wish to gain a 
better knowledge of science through practical 
experiment, and not through mere theory. 

SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
by Lynn Thorndike. 387 pages, il- 
lustrated, stiff cloth covers, size 9%" 
by 6". Published by the Columbia 
University Press, New York. Price, 
$4.75. 

This book contains several studies in the his- 
tory of medicine and surgery, natural and 
mathematical science, and philosophy and politics. 
Written by Professor Thorndike, a member of 
the history department of Columbia University, 
it represents the results of years of research, 
and gives a new picture of the 15th century 
by the use of unpublished manuscript materials, 
by new analysis and criticism of previous esti- 
mates, and by a varied method of approach from 
the different avenues of scholasticism and 
humanism, science and philosophy. The volume 
is authoritative, is fully documented, and clears 
up doubts concerning a very vital period in hu- 
man history — the Renaissance. Those interested 
in the history of scientific development will wel- 
come this scholarly volume. 



SKY TRAVEL, by A. Ralph Romer and 
Margaret Romer. 302 pages, size 7}4 
by Syi inches, stiff cloth covers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs. 
Published by Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. Price, 
fl.48. 

An exceptionally well illustrated book for 
children, written by two professional elementary 
school teachers. The pur^se of the book is two- 
fold : first^ to present tne principles ^ of aero- 
dynamics in such simple and non-technical terms 
that the average school child can understand 
them; second, to relate briefly the fascinating 
story of man^s struggle to conquer the air. 

The material has been presented in the form 
of a narrative relating the adventures of a boy 
and girl who partake in many adventures in 
the air. On nearly every second page, the text 
is illustrated by well-taken photographs, which 
help the child to visualize the aviation industry 
ana its future. Parents who buy this book for 
their children will find that Sky Travel con- 
tains much of interest to adults as well as 
those to whom the book is primarily directed. 



NATURE NARRATIVES, by Austin 
H. Clark. 135 pages, stiff cloth 
covers, size 5" by 7}4". Published by 
the Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Price, $1.00. 

This fascinatingr book, the first of a series, 
is written by an associate of the U. S. National 
•Museum. It presents facts far stranger than 
fiction concerning various curious animals, 
fishes, and amphibians. The animals and plants 
discussed in the fifty little sections, range from 
the Australian spiny ant-eater to the goose-fish, 
and from the sea-horses and white sharks to sea 
serpents and stegosauri (armored dinosaurs of 
prehistoric days). All of these accounts are 
informative, and all are intensely interesting. 
The charm of the book lies in its variety, in the 
absence of technical language, and in the 
intimate informality of its style. One can 
imagine the author telling his stories verbally— 
which is a great merit in a book dealing with 
strange forms of life. 

{.Continued on page 94) 



Over Oie NoimtatiiR 




¥GAS 




Think olitt FTVB HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES ores 
rougrta mouatnlnous coontry burning only ELEVEN GALLONS 
OF GASOLINE. Imxgrine more than FIFTY MILF.S TO THE 
GALLON. That is what tha WHIRL^VIND CARBURETING 
DEVICE does for D. R. Gilbert, enough a sarlng on Just 
one trip to more than pay the cost ol the Whirlwind. 

kWiiiRiwiHD Saves NoioiifiB 
MiuioB Of Douws yearly 

Whirlwind users, reporting the reaults of their tests, are amazed at 
the results they are getting. Letters keep streaming Into the ofhee 
telling of mileages all the way from 22 to 59 miles on a gallon, re- 
sulting in a saving of from 25% to 50% in gas bills alone. 

Mark A. Estes writes, *T was making 17 miles to the gallon on my 
Pontiac Coupe. Today, with the WblrlyyiiK!, 1 am making 35 5-10 
miles to the gallon." 

P. P. Goeraeo writes: “34-6-10 miles with the Whirlwind, or a gain 
of 21 miles to the gallon." 

R. J. Tulp: **The Whirlwind Increased the mileage on our Ford 
truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon and 25% in speed.” 

Car owners all over tite world are saving money every day with 
the Whirlwind, besides having better operating motors, ’niiokw^t 
this means on your own car. rigure up yoursavings— enough Cor a 
radio — a bank accounV—added pleasures. Why let the Oil Com- 
panies profit by your waster Find out about this amazing litUe 
device Uiat will pay for itself every few weeks. 

FITS ALL CARS 

In Just a few minutes the Whirlwind can be installed on any make 
of car, truck or tractor. It's actually less work than changing your 
oil, or putting water In your battery. No drilling, tapping os 
changes of any Idnd necessary. It is guaranteed to work perfectly 
on any make of car, truck or tractor, Urge or small, new model oc 
old modeL The more you drive the mure you will save. 

SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
FREE SAMPLE AND SIOO.OO A WEEK OFFER 
Whirlwind men are making big profits supplying this fast selling 
device that car owners cannot afford to be without. Go^ territory 
is still open. Free sample offer and full particulars sent on re- 
quest. Justcheck the coupon. 

OUARANTES 

No matter what kind of a car you have~oo matter how big a gaa cater 
!i . money. We abaoiot^y | 



more than aave its ooet in gaaoUne ak^^i^hia 
wfll coat you ootfaix^. We Invite you to teet it 



that the Whirlwind will 

thirtT days, or the trial 

at our risk and expenae. You are to be the sole fodge. 

■ ■aaaBBBFRCC trial COUPONS! 



Whirlwind Mfg. Co., 

999— 247A Third 8t.. Mlfwaakea, Wil 
G entlemen: You may send me full particulars of your 

Whirlwind Carbureting device and free trial offer. Tbls 
does not obligate me in any way whatever. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



COUNTY STATE 

□ Check here if you are Interested In full or part time 
salesman position. 



ARE YOU A GOOD DETECTIVE? 

Can you follow the clues presented in a detective 
story? Can you pick the guilty one when evi- 
dence is indecisive. If you can, now try to do 
it in the FIRST NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
MONTHLY WITH A SCIENTIFIC BACK- 
GROUND. 

Turn to page 91 and read the interesting announce- 
ment. 



SURTtoPUYi 

IferyBrstDayA 



Pleasanl, 
Easy 
Lessons 
Show You 
Howl 



A lifetime of rich, wholesome fun. 5 days’ 
free trial in yonr own home. A year to pay. 

T he whole world seems different when you learn to 
play and now you can play the most spectacular of 
all instruments — the Deagan Xylorlmba. No long wait- 
ing. No finger or Up exercise. No tiresome practice. 
Start to play very first day even If you can't read a 
note of music right now. Soon you’ll be the "hit" of 
every party. Maybe, llkei the Musical Hallmans (Read- 
ing, Pa. ryou’U make $85 a week spare time. 

Our Big Free Book SS 

lessons, the wtmderful payment plan. No cost or obliga- 
tion — send In coupon today. 

J. C. Deagan, Ine., Dept 1938, 

1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 

Send me, without obligation, full details of Free Trial 
offer and easy-payment plan of the Deagan Xylorlmba, 

Nanje 

Xddresa 
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Model Airplane Builders 




CONSTRUCTION SETS NEVER BEFORE OFFERED TO 
MODEL AIRPLANE BUILDERS 

2-ft. flying Yought-Nsvy Corulr construction set 18.00 

Large full siae blu^rlnt 50 

2'ft. flying Sikorsky Amphibian construction set S.75 

Large full slse blueprut 50 

8>ft. flying SaTola-Marchettl construction set 2.50 

Large full size blueprint 50 

2- ft. flying Curtiss Army Hawk cooatnictioo set S.00 

Large full size blueprint 60 

3- fL flying Lockbeed-Tega construction set 5.25 

Blueprint 26 

Blueprints are furnished with each seL 
83-page catalog describing more models and all material 
to buUd model airplanes sent upon receipt u( 6o. 

No stamps accepted. 

NATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT 
& SUPPLY CO. 

29W North Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 






“How to Fly” in 10 complete, 
well-illustrated lessons. Written 
by an experienced aviator. 

With the lessons, and at no extra cost, 
we will enroll you as a member of the Na- 
tional Youna Fliers League, entitling you to 
' class pins and exams and a year's subscription 
to the YOUNG FLIER and N.Y.F.L. NEWS. 

Send $2.00 for complete course or 
25^ for the first lesion. Write us for 
further Information. 

FLIERS INSTITUTE, Dept F5 

Box 40 Syracuse, N. Y. 

U. 8. MODEL AIR CRAFT CORP. — Est. 1909 

Just the Models to Win Your Contest 




A TToe Photo of Our Curtin Falcon 

Curtlas Falcon MlUtan 



tnchoe; wolght eompl... 
with full-size drawing 
goatpaid $3.25. 



lltary Obserratlon Biplane. Span 22H 
deled IK ounces. Construction outfit 
ing and building Inatnictlons : price 



Barling N. B. S World Record Holder, low wing Mono- 
plane. si-inch span. Construction kit with full-size draw- 
ing and instructions: price postpaid $3.26. 

56 -page catalogue Illustrating 24 additional Flying and 
Ezhibltlon models and most complete line of suppllM for 
all grades of Model Builders. 

SEND 10 CENTS FOB TOUR COPT. 

U. S. MODEL AIR CRAFT CORP. 
397-99G Bridge St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 



JoAnyS^ 




jDouble tbs lif« pf your 
vcoat and vest with cerrectty 
I matched paata, 100.000 patterns. 

I Every pair hand tailored to yeur . 

I no “readymados.** Our match sent FREE w 
I yeur 0. K. before pants are made. Fit 
* guaranteed. Send piece of cloth er vo*t MW* 
I SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
115 So. Dearborn Street , Dept. 377, Chicago 

MAKE BIG MONEY 

Just out. Light! gas Instantly without 
sparks or flame — Sells like wildfire 
wherever gas is used — Retails fw 25c. 

J'' MYSTERY GAS LIGHTER 



[ mCKEO ON WDIVIOUM. CAROa wmi wsnuicnoi 

Sample free or rush $9.00 per gross or $1.00 I 
per dozen. NEW METHOD MFG. CO.. Deak 
8FQ-6, New Method Bldp., Bradfora, Pa. < 






NOb B simple but B fon-Blse bar of BU 
delicious new Milk Chocolate Bar Just out* 
absolutely free to everyone who writes. 
Chance to Introduce to friends and make 
money. A delicious, rich flavor. Rush 
name and address for Free fuU-slze bar. 
Send DO money. Answer at once. 

MILTON GORDON CHOCOLATE CO.. 



Dept. 1007 



Cincinnati, Oftip 




THE STARS, HOW AND WHERE 
THEY INFLUENCE, by L. Ed- 
ward Johndro. 120 pages, illustrated, 
stiff cloth covers, size 6" by 8^". 
Published by the Doherty Publishing 
Company, San Bernardino, California. 
Price, $1.00. 

In this book the author attempts to correlate 
mundane happenings with celestial conditions that 
accompany them. Such attempts lie, strictly 
speaking, in the held of astrology, rather than 
in that of astronomy; but the author presents 
in his book a wealth of scientific and astronomi- 
cal information which makes it interesting as 
an attempt to tie together celestial movements 
with happenings on our own little earth. ' 



Statement of the Ownership, Manage* 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of Wonder Stories, published monthly at 
404 Wesley Avenue, Mount Morris, Illinois, 
for April 1930. 

State of New York 
County of New York 

S3. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Irving S. Manheimer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the Wonder 
Stories and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Stellar Publishing Corporation, 404 
North Wesley Ave., Mt. Morris, 111. 

Editor, Hugo’ (^rnsback, 98 Park Place, New 
York City. 

Managing Editor, David Lasser, 98 Park Place, 
New York City. 

Business Manager, Irving S. Manheimer, 98 
Park Place, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Stellar Publishing Corporation, 404 North Wes- 
ley Avenue, Mt. Morris, 111. 

Hugo (jcrnsback, 98 Park Place, New York (Tity, 
Sidney Gernsback, 98 Park Place, New York 
City. 

D. Manheimer, 98 Park Place, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
bolder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asoo- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

IRVING S. MANHEIMER 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of April, 1930. 

ROZELLA BENNETT, Notary Public. 
(SEAL) 

(My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 




^UanticCdtf 

NEWXERSEY 

COMFORT 
Without Extravagance 
Beach Front Service at Mod- 
erate Prices. Service, cuisine 
and appointments equal to that 
offered at the best beach-front 
hotels. 

Fireproof 

All Outside Rooms 

With or Without Private Baths 
Phone in All Rooms — Garage 

The Norris Co., 

Fred M. Alloaier, M^. 

KENTUCKY AV0 
near BE ACHt 




HOW TO OBTAIN 

A Better Looking Nose! 

Improve your personal appearance 

My new Model 25 Nose Shaper Is 
designed to improve the shape of 
the nose by remoulding the car> 
tllage and fleshy parts safely, and 
painlessly. Tills Is accomplished 
through the veiy fine and precise 
adjustments which only ray pat- 
ented Model 25 possesses. Re- 
sults are lasting. Can be worn at 
night, or during the day. Money 
refunded if not satisfied after 
thirty days' trial. Write for free 
booklet to M. TRILETY 
Pieoeer Nese Shapini Speefallat 




I positively guarantee my 
great Successful “Belief” 
Compound. Safely relieves 
some of the longest, most 
obstinate, abnormal cases in 3 to 5 days. No harm, 

S ain or interference with work. Mail $2.00; Double 
trength $3.00. Booklet Free. Write to-day. 

DR. B. )(. SOUTHINGTON REMEDY CO. 
Kantat City, Mo. 

I CHALLENGE 

you that I will teach you. by mail. In one lesson, the sim- 
plest. shortest method all for $1.00. Not telepathy. You 
can read one's mind to a dot. by only looking in the eyes 
of partner, chum, sweetheart, etc. Praised by New York 
Boston. Montreal Police Chiefs: colleges: Thurston. Black- 
stone, etc. If fake, let them arreat me. 

A. HONIGMAN. Dept WS-6. 5I1S Clarke St. 
Montreal, Canada 
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And NOW 



Remember that EVERY- 
DAY MECHANICS 
stands for practical me- 
chanics in all its phases. 
And still more important, 
this magazine is the only 
one ever published where 
nearly all of the ma- 
terial published is edited 
with the view that its 
readers can cash in on 
tlie ideas. 







H ere is the latest and most up-to-date magazine of its kind that 
has ever been published. Edited by Mr. Hugo Gernsback, 
veteran publisher of radio and scientific magazines for over 
20 years. 

The new magazine is chock-full of the latest inventions, new devel- 
opments, how-to-make-it material, home mechanics, woodworking, metal 
craft, radio experimentation, etc. 

But the important point about this new magazine is that it is thor- 
oughly practical from beginning to end. No theories, no scientific 
accomplishments, no reading material that is not 100% practical in 
everyday life. 

The magazine contains dozens of valuable articles showing how 
you can make things not only for yourself but how you can make 
money out of them immediately — ^that’s the big thing. 

The first issue of this magazine will be out on June 1st. Or if you 
wish to take advantage of several fine offers for a year or two-years’ 
subscription, fill in the coupon at the right. 

EVERYDAY MECHANICS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
96-98 Park Place New York, N. Y. 



The Copy 



OUT 
JUNE 1st 



On All 
Newsstands 



A Special Offer 

and saving are made for readers of this magazine. 
EVERYDAY MECHANICS will be sent to you 
for one year at $1.00; two years at $1.90; and three 
years at $2.70. Remember each issue bought on 
the newsstand costs fifteen cents the copy. 

Mail Coupon T oday 



EVERYDAY MECHANICS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
96-98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. WS-6 

I wish to take advantage of your special offer. 
Enclosed find for which send me EVERY- 
DAY MECHANICS for years. Check one 

of the following. 

( ) 1 year for $1.00 ( ) 2 years for $1.90 

( ) 3 years for $2.70 



Name .. 
Address 
City 



State. 
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JUST OUT! — Latest Exact Information horn A to Zf] 



As^ 
Easy^ 
As ABC 



We take pleasure in announcings “AUDELS NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY** 

New and More Uses for Electricity offer great opportunities to men who can 
handle this power correctly. Modernelectrificationofindustrycalls for trained 
men who know how to handle electricity accurately. 

Simple as A. B. C. — “Audels New Electric Library” gives latest, 
exact information from foundations of electrical practice to 
latest modern applications. This is a NEW practical and 
theoretical course in electricity for home study and 
reference. 

Here are the answers to your questions, 
giving you the real dope that every electrician 
must know. They chart your knowledge, 
taking away the uncertainty of 
uesswork. ■■■■■■■g 

NlW! 




Latest information, 
fuily illustrated, 
covering:— 

Fundamental Principles and 
Rules of Electricity, Magnetism, 
Armature Winding, Repairs, Dy« 
namos,D>C Motors, Construction, 
Installation, Maintenance and 
Trouble Shooting, Tests and 
Testing Instruments, Storage 
Battery, Construction and Re- 
pairs, Alternating Current Prin- 
ciples and Diagrams, Power Fac- 
tor, Alternators, Transformers, 
A-C Motors, Windings, Recon- 
necting, Converters, Switches & 
Fuses, Circuit Breakers, Relays, 
Condensers, Regulators, Recti- 
fiers, Meters, Switchboards, 
Power Station Practice, House 
Light & Power Wiring, Circuits, 
High Tension, Transmission, 
Plans, Calculations, Code, Elec- 
tric Railways, Signals, Elevators, 
Hoists & Cranes, Gas Engines, 
Auto db Aero Ignition, Starters, 
Radio, Telephone, Telegraph, 
Bells & Signals, Motion Pictures, 
Talkies, Lighting, Illumination, 
Electric Refrigeration, Heating, 
X-Ray, Plating. Welding, Pumps, 
Compressors, Domestic & Farm 
Appliances, An Electric Calcu- 
lator for Engineers and Mechan- 
ics, Practical Mathematics for 
Ready Reference, A New Elec- 
tric Dictionary & Encyclopedia 
of Words. 



Beautiful, 
Timely Books 




Read tor Profit 




IBooks 
NowonSale 

^ in Preparation 

The Library contains 12 
books — the first 7 books 
containing 3600 pages with 
thousands of diagrams and il- 
lustrations are now ready; the 
remaining 5 books are in prepara- , 
tion. A pocket-size, flexibly bound 
series that is valuable wherever 
electricity is used. 

Beautiful, timely books for service — 
pocketsize;completelyillustratedwithdia 
grains and charts; simplified, easy to read 
and understand. No electrical man can afford 
to pass up this opportunity. Extremely low 
price; buy on your own terms. 

mOT TRFTf dOir fEMS ' 

I □ PLAN 1-ONE BOOK A MONTH , 

I Please enter my subscription to “Audels New Electric Library** to 
consist of twelve volumes, price $1.60 a volume ($10.60 for the seven 
volumes now ready). Mail one volume each month and as they are re- 
I ceived, 1 will mail you $1.60 promptly. 

■ □ PLAN a-PAT 50c OR MORE A WEEK 

I Please ship me for one week’s free trial the first seven volumes of 
■ ** Audels New Electric Library,’* $1.60 each ($10.60 for the seven vol- 

I umes now ready). The remaining five volumes to be mailed as issued 
at $1.60a volume. If satisfied, I will mail you 60c or more each week as 
I payment for the first seven books and 1 will pay for the last five num* 
I bersas 1 receive them at $1.50 each. 

I □ PLAN 3-cash PRICE S9.98 

I Please ship me postpaid “Audels New Electric Library * for which I 

I encloseremittance$9.98in full payment for the seven volumes now ready. 
You are to ship me on one week’s^ trial the remaining five volumes 

I as they are issued for which I will either pay $1.60 each as received or 
return to you. This price is based on5% cash discount 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 

’* ‘Audels New Electric Library’ ’ 
is backed by our 50-year record 
as helping hand publishers. Satis- 
faction always guaranteed. 

THEO. AUDEL&ToT 

65 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Please ship me the NEW “Audels Electric Library** on the 
plan marked (X)- 



NAME.. 



ADDRESS.. 



OCCUPATION.. 



EMPLOYED BY... 



Gcr 




Will you ^et 

CASH or Sympathy 

when things go wror^^^? 




Tomonoic What/ 



FOR ^ 1 A 

ONLY ^l.V/ 

You car protect YOURSELF 
and " A M I L Y a g ai n s t — 

SICKNESS 

and 

ACCIDENTS 

for a Whole Year? 



I 






We Pay 

$10,000 FOR STATED 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$25.00 WEEKLY BENEFITS 



N OW' is the tinio to protwt yourseli'! Toiiioitow may briii^ disaster — 
why not he prepared? Tlie newsi)a[iers are filhal with aeeounts of 
sudden truf^edies and misfortunes. Floods, tires, epidemies. autonmhile 
and train wrecks takn? a startlin^r toll of iunlian life and limb. Don't 
gamble with fate — Be prepared! Sup[)ose you sudderdy become ill — 
would your income sto](? W'hat if you- contracted lobar pneumonia — was 
0 ])eratcd on for ap|)endieitis‘t Wouldn't you rest^easier and recover more 
quicfkiy if you knew our Company was ready and aide to lift the financial 
bnialens from your shoulders? Our unusual p(dicy, at the low cost of 
.%10.00'<i. yeti-r will protect y(U-i and your family in time of greatest need. 
Take advantage of fidl protection .VOW^I 

The Commonwealth Casualty Co. is the oldest Phifa. Casualty Company. Its 
resources are guaranteed; under the direct supervision of .state insurance 
departments. Over ,'f7, 500, 000.00 has been paid out in claims. 

Men and women who are interested in this new torm of insurance should fill 
in coupon below for Free Booklet entitled "Cash or Sympathy?” There is no 
obligation involved. 



Don’t wait for misfor- 
tune to overtake you! 
Mail the coupon today 
before it’s too late. 
Save your family from 
poverty — PROTECT 
THEM AND PROTECT 
YOURSELF! 



COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY CO. (of Phila,) 
710 Wallach Bldg. Newark, N. J. 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 

Commonwealth Casualty Co., 

710 Wallach Building, Newark, N. J. 

(Scutlcini’n; 

At no royt tn me fsoml detiills of ju-.v 10,00n ITcmiiT 
Policy. 

N'umc ... 

Ailclrt'ss . *.. . • 

Citr 

t 

I 



SOME OF THE 
FEATURES OF 
THIS POLICY 

No Medical 3xaiiimtion 

$10 A Year Entire Cost. 
No Dues. No Assessments. 

MEN AND WOMEN 
16 to 70 Years Accepted 
$10,000 
Principal Sum 
$10,000 

Loss of hands, feet or eyesijjht. 

$25.00 Weekly Benefits 

for stated Accidents or Sickness 

Doctor's Bills, Hospital Bene- 
fit, Emergency Benefit and 
other liberal features to help 
in time of need — alt clearly 
shown in policy. 

’^is la a simple and under- 
srandable polic.v — without 
complicated or misleading 
clauses. You know exactly 
what every word means — and 
every word means exactly 
what it says. 



WONDER STORIES 



TRICKS-MAGIC-INSTRUCTION 



For 25 years the management of this firm has sold merchandise by mail. This is our guarantee to yout 

We premise courteous treatment and prompt shipment. 

Money Refunded If 

I rOlTl TlllS ■386 **•”•** «*>ocfc; money order or U. 3. ^Poemge^^tanpe. Canadian and foretfii aUmpa ^|00C1S l)S3TlST3CT0l*y 



Floroacope 




.ThU (9 a fine Imported 
Mmbination microscope. 
Really two Instruments 
In one. One end used 
for high magnification, 
Mch as seeing bacteria 
tp milk or water. Other 
end to see parts ol in- 
sects, flower 'spedmens. 

J te. Finished in gold 

raas. Magnifies about 
85 diameters. 



Mo. 6518 Floro* 
•cope. Prepaid 



Mlcroaoope 




Here is a real high 
power imported imcvo- 
scope for instruction 
and laboratory work. 



Has rel^lation rotating 
light mirror. Has ad- 



ustable tens for correct 
focusing. With it come 
3 .^peoimcn slides. En- 
tirety brass. Packed in 
neat leatherette box. 
Magnifies about 50 dia- 
meters. 

No. 6517 Microscope. 

$1.90 



Prepaid 



Magnifier 




This fine folding pocket 
magnifying glass, also 
called linen (ester, Is 
made entirely of gold 
lacquer brass. Has 
powerful lens that mag- 
nifies everything 10 
times. Has fixed focus. 
Just open it and h Is 
ready. When folded 
this magnifier occupies 
a space about as large 
as a quarter and twice 
as thick. 

No. 6516 Mag- 
nlfier Prepaid 



Ooh-La*L« Riof 




Handsomely carved 
platinum finish. Looks 
just like any other ring. 
But, oh hoy. wait till 
you look through the 
“VIEW.’* Strong mag- 
nifying glass shews 
French actress when 
viewed against light. 
King has large imitation 
diamond. When order- 
ing enclose a strip of 
paper giving size of 
your finger. 

No. 8511 Sur- OC- 
prise ring. Pr^d 



Periscopg 




See what*s going oft be- 
hind your back with this 
Seebackoscope. Used 
like a magnifying glass. 
No one knows you're 
watching them. Gives 
you “eyes in your 
back.** This article Is 
made in molded bakelite 
and its site is 8"xl}>^~. 



No. 8S06 Peri- 
scope. Prepaid 



2Sc 



Wondertcopea 



NSW! Greatest pocket microscope 
Invented. . Looks like a fountain pen 
aod ACTUALLY MAGNIFIES 25 
TIMES. Hair looks as big as a 
rope. See the porea in your skin. 
Mas slide adjustable lenst Por home, 
laboratory or shop. Full black 
enamel with clip. Its site measures 
Must be seen to be appre- 
ted. 



ciate< 



^o. 6509. Wonderscop* A*^ ORj- 
Prepaid - 



No, 86S2 Wonderuope B — Same as 
ebova but adjustable to the amount 
^ light ivailable. OC 

prepaid' * 



r 



Microscope* 

A REAL laboratory mb 
*croscope that stands 6" 
high, cornea complete with 



forceps, 2‘jprepar^ speci- 
men slides and 2 blank 



grass slides, all packed in a 
cherry wood box with brass 
'hfftgea and fittings. Made 
entirely of lacquered brass, 
with powerful lenses. En> 
tirely demountable to facili- 
.tato cleaning. Has ar- 
cade (open both sides) frame and 
rotary reflecting mirror. Made in 
three 'models for use la borne, office, 
or laboratory. 

No. 6645. Microscope. 

Magnifiee 50 diameters* 

Prepaid 

No. 6646. Microscope. 

Magnifies 70 diameters, |dn 

Prepaid - ^O.OU 

No. 6647. Microscope. 



Magnifies 60 diameters* yg 



Teleseopos 



We tarry only high grade imported 
French telescopes. All come in. gold 
brass lacquer. The most powerful 
telescope made. No. 8650 is covered 
.with black Morocco leather. Brings 
object nearer ten- times. This ham- 
ber has also brass dust cap and auto- 
matic eyeslide piece. Comes in imi- 
tation leather carrying case. 

No. 8504. Telescope. Qne 
drew. Prepaid . . • . 

No. 8548. Telescope. Two QO 



98c 



-draw. Prepaid 
No. 8649. Telescope. Three CA 
draw. 12^" Prepaid 
No. 6650. Special > Tele- 
^ps, 4 sections. 



long. Prepaid . >^V. 



Luminous Paint 




Make your own luminous 
articles. Paint watch and 
clock hands, electric light 
switches, push buttons. key*r 
holes, .house numbers, etc. 
1.000 M.-cs. Articles treat- 
ed stand out brilliantly in 
dark. The darker the 
room, the more brilihincy. 
No. 8508 Luminous 



Paint. Prepaid 
No. 8508-A Large qq 



Size 



Big Magic 




A chest of magical appara- 
tus and directions for per- 
foimlng TWELVE AMAZ- 
ING MAGICAL FEATS. . 
An entire evening's enter- 
tainment can be given with 
them. Includes the Ma^c 
Vanishsr, Cigarette Van- 
isher, Hoo Coins. Master 
Memory. Beads on String. 
Obedient Ball, Vanishing 
Watch, and many others. 
Biggest value ever offered, 
worth double the price we 
ask. 

No. 6713. Big 
Magic Set. Prpd; 



$1.00 



Nose Blower 




The real article I Con- 
ceal nose blower in 
your handkerchief and 
blow into instrument 
while you pretend to 
blow your nose. Every- 
one stops and looks at 
you. There never was 
a terrible noise like it. 
Keep it up as long as 
yoir like. 

No. 8510 Nose- 
blower. Prepaid. 



10c 



Bluffgun 




Bluff your friends with 
this gun. Made of com- 
position metal hand- 
somely nickeled. Ex- 
actly same size, weight 
and shape as real ar- 
ticle. Fine to bluff bur- 
glars. Used also as 
desk paper weight. Size 
of this gun is 6l4" loag 
and 3* wide. 



No. 6505 Bluff, 
gun. Prepaid. 



65c 



Real Pistol 




Here's a real pistol, yet small enough to be used 
as -a watch charm. Illustration is full size. 
Imported, best European workmanship. Excel- 
lent reproduction of standard pistol. Cut shows 
oistol broken open to load blank cartridge'. 
When trigger is pulled, cartridge goes off with 
a loud BANG, that can be heard Cor a block, 

g istol entirely made of steel, nickel plated. 

andle is beautifully engraved. Octagonal bar- 
rel. Comes in box. with cleaning rod and 25 
blank cartridges AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
(As explosives are prohibited to go by mail, pis- 
tol is sent express collect). 

$1.20 



No. 8509 Pistol ,.4 . 



No. 8509A Set of 25 Cartridges, by ex. 
press collect ’ AOG 



Mierotcope 




real high-powered 
imported pocket micro- 



scope for instruction 
and laboratory work. 
Has adjustable' and au- 
tomatic lens lor correct 
focussing. Comes with 
one prepared subject 
and three specimen 
glass slides. Entirely 
made of lacquered 
brass. Packed in a 
neat leatherette box* 
Magnifies 40 diameters. 



No. 8817 Mi- ^1,40 



croscope. . 



Imp in the Bottle 

A real Cartesian diver->-Can 
you explain how It works? A 
little glass imp placed in n 
bottle of plain water and sealed 
with special rubber cap, dances 
* up and down in the liquid at 
your will. Will perform unique an- 
tics. An interesting, amazing and sci- 
entific novelty. Bottle 4 Inches high. 
No. 8573. Imp in Bottle. 3Sc 



Prepaid 




pretty and unique watch charm. 

Exact duplicate of real Opera 
Glasses. Powerful knses that clearly 
magnify the view. Assorted views, 
scenic and French actresses. FittM 
with ring to attach to watch chain. 
2 VIEWS to each charm. 



No. 8585. Bone- Opera OUit OEL* 

Charm. Prepaid AOC 

No. 8586. Rolled Gold Opera *7C*« 
Glass Charm. Prepaid ,»,•*... 



Cigaret Gua 

NEW. Actually 
shoots egiarettes. 

New improved double 
action model. Press 
the trigger lightly out 




shoots a cigarette— press it 
again, back flies the lid re- 
vealing it a cigarette case. Looks like 
a real automatic. Made entirely of 
metal, with oxidized stocks, barrel and 
fittings. The same size as the real 
article, end weighs but 12 ounces. 

No. 8618. Automatic Cigar- .7A 
rette Gun. Preoald 




BUckstone** Magic 

A big 9fi-page book, every trick Illustrated. 
Instructions for over 50 MAGICAL TRICKS 
—25 MATCH TRICKS— 7 OPTICAL IL- 
LUSIONS and MANY OTHER Interesting 
diversions. No skill needed — no practice- 
no special apparatus. Written by the fa- 
mous magician, Harry Blackstonew Neatly 
bound with highly lithographed cover. 
Most astonishing value ever offered. 



No. 666!., 
Prepaid *i 



Book of Magic, 



2Sc 




NEW II Spinthariscope 



Positively the most astounding scientific 
instrument ever developed. This instru- 
ment formerly sold from $1.00 to $50.00 
upwards. Now it is possible to get it 
for a small sum. Witness actual de- 
struction of thousands of Worlds by 
simply looking through the lens of the 
insirumenl. Actual radium is disinte- 
grated before your eyes. You see the 



, , WV.V.B /wu* cjrcai. X wu SCC llIC 

•lomte Dombardment plainly. Instrument is guaranteed to contain a 
'minute Quantity of radium. There is no more enthralling sight in 
Nothing to wear out. Lasts forever. 

No. 6524— Spinthanscope complete with Instructions. Prepaid 



Invisible Ink 

A fluid in which you 
can write love let- 
ters, confidential 
messages, etc., with- 
out fear ol detection. 
Remains entirely in- 
visible until paper is 
heated. Used ex- 
tensively by secret 
service operatives, 
detectives, etc. 

No. 8528. XavUibU Ink. — Per 
bottle, prepaid j 




(3 for 40c) * 




NEW If 

Telegraph 25e 



For the astonishing 
smalt sum • of 2Sc 
you can learn teleg- 
raphy. Any wide 
awake boy or girl 
can learn the tele- 
graph codes with 
this little outfit 
within from 30 to 
60 days. Givee loud 
signals perfectly—' 
nothing to wear out. 
No batteries. The 
instrument consists 
of hard fiber base, 
mechanical sounder 
and telegraph key 
knob. Screvr t o 
table or carry It in 
pocket. Guaranteed 
to • give exact repro- 
duction of telegraph 
sounds just like 
regulation sets. We 

also furnish free a 

set of telegraph codes as shown, and full instruc- 
tions of how to learn telegraphy. 2Sc 



No. 8525. Telegraph Set. Ftepaid 



Combination Cigar, Cigarette, Pipe Holder 

.A combination pipe, cigar holder and 
novelty view. A bottle shaped novelty 
that has a scenic view in the top, may 
be converted into a pipe, a cigar holder 
or a cigarette holder. Made of highly 
polished wood with aluminum fitting. 
Stands 6" tall when closed. A useful 
- _ . article and .a real novelty. Assorted 

actresses and scenic pictures. 

. 8599. Gerabination Cigar Holder. Prepaid , 




7Sc 



C ignre Keba ng» 

Here boys is THE novelty. Box con- 
tains a dozen tiny wood pegs— but they 
are “treated." Push the sharp end of peg 
into cigarettes about 1/3 in. Pegs are 
so small they're invisible. Then offer your 




they go off— Yet ENTIRELY HARM- 
LESS. 

No. 8320. Cigarettebaag* ISc 



Prepaid 



Midget HarmPDlca 

The smallest harmonica 
made, only IH” long. 

It is a practical musical Instrument and 
popular novelty, — *'• 



10c Compaaa lOe 

Fine imported 
magnetic compass. 

ACCURATE 
Pocket size. In- 
valuable for hik 
ere, automohilints, I 
Often saves lives. I 
Use it to tell live 
electric wires ; 
make your own 
g a I v a n o • 

{icooe. Fully _ , 

nickel plated. The actual article u 
about one-half again as targe at iUustrt* 
tion shown. lOc 




No. 6307. Compass Prepsld . 



X-Rey Tube 

With this little 
instrument you |l] i|i|j|^ 
apparently see ^ , l|||l|i||| '5 
through your 
hand* cloth, 
wood* stone 
and other ob- 
iects. See the 
lead in a pen- 
cil, the stem hole in a pipe, the bonea 
in your fingers. An amazing optical ill^ 
sion that no one has ever satisfactorily 
explained. Startle the girls by showing 
them what this, tube can do and let them 
imagine the rest. lOc 

No. 8590. X-Ray Tube. Prepaid.. 






HumaoutoM 

Anyone can play the 
Humanatone. A unique 
and novel mutioal in- 
strument played with 
nose and mouth com- 
bined. Produces sweet 
toqed music similar to n 
flute* No fingering- 
lessons. A little 
practice and you'll 



:tice and yc 
get the knack. Made ... 
tirely of metal. Nothing to get out ol 



order or wear out. IHe* 

No. 8537. Humanatone. Prepaid* 



Mcgic S«ta 

Here is the best 
selection of three 
magic sets at bar- 
gain pnees. The 
contents of any of 
these three sets 
are valued at 60c. 

Requires no skill 
to pertorm, are en- 
tirely automatic 
and simple in op- 
eration. Each box 
contains five or 
more magic articles and complete instruc- 
tions for performing the various feats. 
No. 8705. Coin Tricks. Prepaid O ff 
No. 8706. Magic Set. Prepaid. XnCr 
No. 8707. Card Tricks, Prepaid. 

Or all three numbers. 

Prepaid 




Luminoua Skeleton 



7 m, I- 

-A 



A real startler. A big 
Jointed figure of a skele- 
ton. 12 inches high, that 
emits a ghastly radiance 
in the dark. Not a pretty 
sight but a big thrill pro- 
ducer. Gives you the 
creeps when you know 
about it — but a real sur- 
prise for thoee who come 
upon it unawares* 



No. 8612. 
skeleton. 

Prepaid 

3 for 40c 



Lumlnou* 

15c 



Wisardeck 




A full deck of S3 linen finish cards that 
you can use for play or magic. Deck is 
cut tapered, one end narrower than the 
other. Draw away card picked from the 
deck — and hundred of other amazing feats. 
Full instructions for performing 10 dif- 
ferent tricks. Startle and entertain youi 

friends. No skill reqmred. 7Sc 



No. 8709. Wlzardeck. Prepaid 



lUEE! 



Send for our new big foil 
catalog. Postal brings it 



Has four single holes, eight 
perfectly tuned reeds, brass plaiei, nickel fin- 
ish covers and ring to attach to your watch 



chain or fob. 



No. 8533. 
Prepaid. 



Midget Harmonica 



ISc 




SCIENTIFIC NOOELTV CQMPflNV. -2« Greenwich St.. New Vork Cttv 











